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is said, as one of the writers in 

the volumes before us remarks, 
that ‘Christendom is more and more 
falling asunder into two camps.’ In 
one of those camps it is held that 
the Church, whatever the Church 
may precisely wfiean, rests upon 
divine authority; that the clergy 
possess miraculous powers, and that 
the State as of human institution 
should respect without presuming 
to question the decisions of the 
Church. The opposite party would 
say that the authority of the Church 
was not divine in a sense speci- 
fically different from that in which 
the State is divine, that is, as part 
of a providentially ordered system 
of society’; whatever claims it may 
have to our respect, it must derive 
from containing within its borders 
a large part of the wisdom and 
virtue of the country, and from its 
power of hastening the advance 
of mankind toward a loftier stan- 
dard. The first class of theorists, 
as represented in the Church of 
England, amuse us by the audacity 
of their claims; there is something 
grotesque about the assumption 
that these amiable gentlemen, with 
their cargo of obsolete dogmas, 
are really the only authorised am- 
bassadors from God to man, and 
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that it is by blind obedience to their 
authority, that the world is to be ex- 
tricated from its difficulties. Per- 
sons in so august a position should 
show us some more plausible cre- 
dentials. We cannot contrive to 
look upon the Church of England, 
as interpreted by Mr. Orby Shipley 
and his essayists, as the light which 
is to clear up all our darkness. 
With them, however, we have no- 
thing at present to do, except to 
note, what is sufficiently obvious, 
that their claims are entirely irre- 
concilable with the position of a 
Church whose tenets are defined by 
Act of Parliament. They neces- 
sarily hold the present state of things 
to be exceptional and temporary. 
The opposite theory is held by 
the contributors to the volume of 
Essays on Church Policy, who are 
distinguished members of the Broad 
Church school. It cannot be denied 
that the discussion which they en- 
deavour to raise is eminently rea- 
sonable. How is the Church of Eng- 
land to be maintained and developed 
as a national church, that is, as the 
religious department of the State, 
claiming no supernatural authority, 
but regulated by a kind of rule of 
thumb so as to include as large a 
proportion as may be of the best 
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religious teachers of the nation? 
The difficulty of driving such an 
ecclesiastical four-in-hand is obvious 
at the best of times. With Dr. 
Pusey plunging in one direction, 
and Dr. Colenso bolting in another, 
the Evangelical kicking out vi- 
ciously all round, and the steady old 
Gallios trying to keep up a regu- 
lar jogtrot, the task is becoming 
almost superhuman. The imminent 
danger of the Irish Church makes 
a solution still more pressing. It 
is true, indeed, as has been so 
often urged, that the branch esta- 
blishment in Ireland involves evils 
of a very different order from those 
of the English Church. The pre- 
cedent, however, will help to im- 
press upon the popular mind a very 
valuable principle. It will show 
that the national Church is not a 
corporation separate from the State 
possessing indefeasible rights to its 
property. It is to be ireated like a 
national department, administering 
very large funds for the good of the 
people at large. If the funds cease 
to be administered usefully, they 
aay be transferred to any other 
body, as freely as the revenues of 
the Woods and Forests might be 
applied to different purposes. Thus 
the effect of the decision will be, as 
it were, to put the Church of Eng- 
land on its trial. It will be made 
to feel that its privileges and its 
property are held on the one con- 
dition that itis discharging its duty 
beneficially to the country. In 
other words, instead of possessing 
‘any special sanctity, it will be put, 
so far as the precedent can put it, 
under a lively sense of responsibility 
to a parliament elected by house- 
hold suffrage. And to this it is 
sufficient to add one consideration : 
Mr. Fowle, the author of the first 
essay, tells us that about one re- 
spectable artisan in fifty goes to 
church. Now, the artisans will soon 
be, potentially at least, the govern- 
ing power in this country. How 
Jong will the forty-nine sinners—if 
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we may use the word in a parlia. 
mentary sense—care to keep up the 
institution? The answer to this 
question in political arithmetic 
might perhaps be found by calcu. 
lating the length of time required 
to convert indifference into abso. 
lute hostility. Or we may ask, how 
long it takes after a man knows 
that he is entitled to a good estate 
to induce him to undertake an ex. 
pensive lawsuit for its recovery ? 
This statement of the case ‘of 
course neglects the fact that the 
Church may within a moderate 
time regain the hold which it has 
lost upon the affections of the lower 
orders. What are the prospects 
that such a recovery of influence 
can be brought about? Political 
resurrections are rare and difficult 
feats, and the signs that the Church 
of England is becoming stronger, 
either with the people or with the 
most intellectual classes, are not at 
first sight unequivocal. Mr. Fowle 
indeed lays before us certain gene- 
ral considerations, from which he 
would infer that the progress of 
democracy is likely to be favour. 
able to the Church. Thus he says 
that the idea of an Established 
Church is essentially democratic; 
that attendance at public worship 
is essentially a part of democratic 
religion; that the clergy and the 
democracy are essentially friends 
and allies ; finally, that the Chris- 
tian revelation is eminently suited 
to a democracy. Yet, as he asserts, 
the working classes don’t care for 
the Church, they don’t care for 
church services, they don’t care for 
the clergy, and they don’t care for 
Christianity. What is the explana- 
tion to be given of this anomaly, if 
it be really an anomaly? So very 
many general assertions are made 
about democracy and its relation to 
one thing or another, that they 
generally require very careful exa- 
mination ; and we must take Mr. 
Fowle’s argument to pieces before 
we can feel certain that some fal- 
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lacy is not lurking under these 
sweeping generalisations. Demo- 
cracies may be favourable to esta- 
blished churches ; but it is one of 
the most prominent facts about the 
whole family of English democra- 
cies that they have rid themselves 
rapidly and thoroughly of all ves- 
tiges of the system under which 
they were brought up, and which 
is presumably so congenial to them. 
If democracies in the abstract like 
established churches, the concrete 
democracies of America and Aus- 
tralia utterly repudiate them. Mr. 
Fowle is therefore bound to show 
us that deeper tendency of demo- 
cratic countries which, we must 
suppose, is masked in these cases 
by some accidental circumstances. 
To prove his case, Mr. Fowle in- 
dulges in what we consider to be a 
piece of extreme logical gallantry. 
He dismisses the American example 
on the grounds on which people 
always dismiss America from argu- 
ments, namely, that it is a young 
country and has a deal of waste 
land. And he goes on to assert 
roundly that ‘a far more real illus- 
tration of what is in fact an elemen- 
tary truth in the politics of demo- 
cracies may be found in the practice 
of the Athenians with regard to the 
Theoric Fund.’ We might say that 
the English democracy is distinctly 
approximating towards the Ame- 
rican type and away from the 
Athenian type; that, in fact, no 
two states of society called by the 
same name can be much more un- 
like than the English and Athenian 
democracies ; and that, if there is 
any point in which analogies are 
likely to be misleading, it is that 
which concerns the religious creeds 
of the two nations. To infer that 
the English Established Church 
will suit English democrats because 
the theoric fund suited the inha- 
bitants of Athens, is to make a 
whole series of audacious assump- 
tions, What Mr. Fowle really 
means to say is very simple, and 
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might be put more plainly without 
all this philosophy about demo- 
cracy and the theoric fund. He 
thinks, and we fully agree with 
him, that the working classes will 
be very likely to spend the national 
revenues in some way for their 
own real or supposed benefit. The 
Athenians spent their money on 
theatres ; we shall spend it on 
parsons. The reason is a very fair 
one as far as it goes; bnt let us 
endeavour to translate it into facts. 

Suppose that ‘the Demos of the 
future,’ of whom Mr. Fowle speaks, 
could have all vested interests 
cleared off by some sweeping revo- 
lution, and were requested to settle 
the distribution of the Church 
revenues according to their own 
free will. Suppose further, and for 
the sake of argument, that they did 
not choose to secularise any part of 
the income, to spend money, for 
example, on schools or libraries, 
or, after the Athenian fashion, on 
theatres. Would any bold man say 
to the Demos, ‘ Let us divide this 
money into a number of unequal 
sums, and distribute it to parsons 
all over the country, vot in the 
proportion of the work they have 
to do, but according to all kinds of 
local accidents ; let us give each 
parson a freehold of his office; make 
him absolutely independent of his 
congregation, and as little as pos- 
sible responsible to any one else; 
let him preach, if he pleases, some- 
thing indistinguishable from Ro- 
manism, or something indistin- 
guishable from infidelity, so long 
as he does not actually take one of 
certain articles framed three hun- 
dred years ago, and insert a “ not”’ 
between the subject and the pre- 
dicate ; let the appointment to the 
vast majority of these offices be in 
the hands of. all kinds of private 
persons and close corporations or 
irresponsible officials, and let them 
be put up publicly for sale; give 
one man 10,000], a year and a 
number of others 5,000l. a year; 
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trust to their sense of duty for the 
proper discharge of their functions, 
and let them have seats in the 
Upper House; let a number of 
others enjoy good incomes on the 
terms of living a certain number of 
months in comfortable houses in 
country towns and attending regu- 
larly at divine service. Put all the 
elementary schools of the country 
into their hands, and trust that a 
certain portion of the national 
funds thus spent will return to 
your pockets in the shape of chari- 
table contributions.’ What would 
Demos say to the imaginary bold 
man? Would it request him to 
retire into private life, or offer him 
a place in a lunatic asylum, or 
simply overwhelm him with inex- 
tinguishable laughter ? 

Mr. Fowle very frankly points 
out the anomalies at which we have 
hinted, and describes them as con- 
tributing to the efficiency of the 
Church. But that which he does 
not sufficiently explain is that the 
Church of England, as at present 
constituted, is perhaps the most 
essentially aristocratic of all our 
institutions; or, if aristocratic is 
a word involving some irrelevant 
associations, the most opposed to 
modern ideas of organisation. The 
country parson is the ecclesiastical 
squire of the parish. His posi- 
tion has the merits and defects 
which arise naturally in a feudal 
state of society. The clergy are 
as unlike a body which would 
be constituted for the same pur- 
poses in the present time as a feu- 
dal army to its modern represen- 
tative. Instead of officers, each re- 
sponsible to his proper superior, 
and the whole body responsible to 
the country at large, we have a 
number of semi-independent chiefs 
planted out to preserve order in 
their separate districts. The whole 
order has the inflexibility, the com- 
parative independence, and the 
want of power of adaptation to 
the varying needs of the time, 
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which is characteristic of a ruder 
form of society. And if they were 
to be reconstituted on an entirely 
fresh basis, the palpable anomalies 
would be corrected, doubtless with 
some loss to individual freedom, 
but also with great gain to the 
general efficiency of the machinery, 

All this would probably be ad. 
mitted by Mr. Fowle. His ideal 
democracy would have an ideal 
church suited to democratic ar. 
rangements. The question, how- 
ever, remains whether the present 
system will break or bend; whether 
it will suit itself to a completely 
novel order of society ; or whether 
it will be swept away by some more 
or less peaceful resolution. And 
there is the further question whether 
the Church, as constituted afresh, 
would not lose many of the merits 
which recommend it at present to 
Mr. Fowle and his fellow essayists. 
Assuming that the democracy will 
spend a large part of the national 
income in some form or other in 
support of religion, is it reasonable 
to suppose that that support will 
take the shape of anything that can 
be called an establishment? Is it 
not, for example, quite as probable 
that the money would be placed at 
the disposal of the different sections 
of the community to spend in such 
manner as might seem good in their 
eyes? It is a thoroughly demo- 
cratic solution of the problem, that 
each creed should receive from the 
national exchequer a sum propor- 
tioned to its numerical strength, a 
scheme which is shortly noticed by 
Mr. Clay, and apparently held by 
him to be the most suitable to the 
case of Ireland. Let us endeavour 
to estimate one or two of the most 
obvious tendencies, of which account 
must be taken in attempting to 
answer these questions. 

Whatever else may follow, it 
seems plain that one result of demo- 
cratic progress will be to make the 
clergy more dependent on their 
congregations. If Demos spends 
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his money on religious instruction, 
he will take good care to get his 
_money’s worth. He won’t pay a 


person to preach Protestantism and’ 


let him preach Popery. He won’t 
put a bishop on a throne, make him 
a peer, and give him a princely 
income, and then tell him that he 
may do very much what he pleases. 
It is possible, indeed, that a clergy 
which possesses the reality of sacer- 
dotal power amongst a superstitious 
people, may arrange things accord- 
ing to its own fancy, so long as it 
does not stretch its power till it 
cracks. But we are arguing on the 
hypothesis that the Church is to be 
considered as a State department, 
and that great variety of religious 
belief exists among the people. We 
may assume, therefore, that an in- 
creased action of the State upon the 
clergy will be amongst the first 
fruits of a rising interest of the 
people in religious matters. <A 
greater responsibility is the price 
which the clergy must be content 
to pay for increased influence. In 
one of the essays in this volume, 
Mr. Abbott proposes an elaborate 
if rather unpractical scheme, for 
giving the congregation a greater 
share of influence in the ecclesias- 
tical management of the parish ; 
and, indeed, the tendency is too 
plain to be overlooked. 

Now the merit of the Church of 
England, as usually understood, con- 
consists above all in the freedom of 
opinion amongst the clergy. ‘ To 
the Church of England,’ says Mr. 
Clay, ‘thanks to her union with the 
State, belongs the unique glory of 
having never added to her dogmas, 
but rather taken away from them.’ 
It is certainly indisputable that we 
may number amongst the clergy 
men of the widest divergences of 
opinion, and that, as a whole, the 
liberality and cultivation of the 
Church contrasts very favourably 
with the narrow bigotry of most 
Dissenting bodies. It is unnecessary 
to dilate upon the advantages of a 
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system under which Dr. Colenso 
and Dr. Pusey may be distinguished 
members of the same body, for the 
topic has been sufficiently elabo- 
rated. Any one who wishes to find 
his faith in the most liberal church 
of the world confirmed, cannot do 
better than refer to the essays of 
Mr. Llewelyn Davies and Mr. Clay. 
We need only observe that one ob- 
vious deduction should be made 
from the merits of a body which, as 
Mr. Davies forcibly shows, has pro- 
duced by far the most eminent and 
learned English theologians, and 
which can show a Newman and 
Keble and Pusey, a Maurice and 
Jowett and Stanley against a Dr. 
Pye Smith. It is true that Dis- 
senters are too often ignorant and 
bigoted; but what people do not 
always remark is that if there was 
no Establishment, there would be no 
Dissenters. Newman and Keble and 
the rest would have existed if the 
Church had been destroyed; and 
they might have been as eminent as 
they actually were ; whilst poor Dr. 
Pye Smith might have been a more 
accomplished man if the sect to 
which he belonged had not been 
stigmatised as socially inferior and 
excluded from the best advantages 
of English education. When Eto- 
nians say, See what statesmen we 
have produced! it is an obvious 
answer that young statesmen are 
generally sent to Eton. When the 
Church of England boasts that it 
has all the learning, we may reply 
that it forbids any one else to com- 
pete on equal terms at the English 
sources of learning. But people 
generally argue as if the destruction 
of the monopoly meant that all the 
persons who benefit by it were also 
to be destroyed. Passing however 
from this, we will take the advan- 
tages of the Church of England for 
granted, and point out one or two 
evils at the price of which they are 
obtained. If the Church were 
merely an institution for the dis- 
covery of the truth, nothing more 
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could be desired than that it should 
be open to everybody. Let Dr. 
Manning, and Dr. Pusey, and Mr. 
Jowett, and Mr. Congreve all have 
their say, and let us see who has 
the best of the argument. But the 
free discussion of opinion is hardly 
to be called the primary function of 
the Church. Rather it is intended 
to encourage devotion, and to give 
room for stimulating the highest 
emotions which are connected with 
theological systems. A clergyman, 
it is said, has ample latitude for 
expressing his opinions. It is an 
excellent thing for him in many 
ways, but it is not quite so clear 
that it is on the whole produc- 
tive of general liberality of feeling. 
We take a gentleman of strong 
opinions, and set him down in the 
midst of a congregation which may 
or may not regard them with in- 
tense disgust. It matters not a 
straw to his legal position whether 
they think him an angel or an in- 
fidel. He may make the Church 
service revolting to three fourths 
of his congregation; he may treat 
them to ceremonies which they re- 
gard as superstitious; he may preach 
doctrine which they hold to be in- 
fidel ; or he may simply weary them 
past all human endurance. He may 
drive one portion of them to the 
Dissenting chapel, and lead another 
to the Roman Catholic priest. They 
are simply powerless, so long as he 
keeps within the four corners of the 
Articles. Is such a system con- 
ducive or hostile to religious har- 
mony? Again, a clergyman may, 
if he chooses, hold to his preferment 
though every one thinks that his 
principles should logically lead him 
to Rome, or to the disciples of 
M. Comte. Itis very unfair, doubt- 
less, to credit a man with all the 
consequences which we choose to 
infer from his doctrines. Still, in 
many cases, we have a spectacle 
from which it is almost impossible 
that honest minds should not revolt. 
By some strange feat of logical 
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balancing, a man retains himself in 
a position of neutral equilibrium 
trembling on the very verge of 
infidelity, or of Popery; and un. 
luckily we know that to retain his 
preferment he must continue his 
performance. To him it seems to 
be a duty to stay where he is, in 
order that he may not narrow the 
limits of Church toleration. It is 
not strange that to others it seems 
that his sincerity is, to say the 
least, equivocal, and that a series of 
such demonstrations brings some 
scandal on the institution, and is 
productive, in a very high degree, 
of bitter ecclesiastical animosity. 
The process by which dogmas are 
gradually relaxed is indeed a topic 
of congratulation with the writers 
in the present volume; but they 
admit that it has its ugly side. 
‘The evil,’ says Mr. Clay, ‘is not so 
great as has been represented ; for 
our controversies and lawsuits have 
succeeded in rendering some words, 
such as “eternal,” “ regeneration,” 
“inspiration,” ‘“ atonement,” d&e. 
as ambiguous as they formerly were 
plain in their meaning. But there 
are some words and phrases too 
hard to admit of their sharp edges 
being thus rounded off. And when 
the laity hear the clergy use these 
words and phrases in a sense which, 
however legitimate, is non-natural, 
a suspicion of their honesty will 
creep into their minds.’ He pro- 
ceeds to express a wish that the 
court of final appeal would in some 
way procure an order for the re- 
moval of these obnoxious words. 
In a rather singular passage he 
further hopes that the question of 
the Godhead of Christ may not be 
decided either way for at least ten 
years :—‘ The general public, which 
at present unconsciously believes in 
two, if not three Gods, is as yet 
utterly unfit to face the question.’ 
It is, of course, easy for the enemy 
to take hold of such passages as 
these, and to express a doubt, which 
we are far from sharing, of the per- 
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fect sincerity of gentlemen who 
thus avow the principle that the 
pledges by which they are bound are 
indefinitely elastic, and glory in the 
consequent freedom of their posi- 
tion. The shifting and straining of 
meaning to which the formularies 
are adapted in order to suit them to 
the most opposite parties is not only 
bewildering, as Mr. Clay says, to 
the general public, but extremely 
irritating to theological opponents. 
They see those who, as they fondly 
imagined, were part of their own 
camp, gradually sidling over to the 
enemy, and all the while loudly 
protesting their fidelity. If the 
‘Church were not bound to the 
State, the imposition of new tests 
and the expulsion of parties by each 
other might possibly be a far greater 
evil. We only mean to point out 
at present that the comprehensive 
system involves also much that 
lessens clergymen in public esteem, 
and increases the mutual ill-will of 
parties. But the Establishment has 
a more unmistakably bad effect in 
another direction. The most direct 
and conspicuous result is the extent 
to which theological warfare is com- 
plicated and embittered by political 
warfare. The Dissenter hates the 
Churchman, not only on the reason- 
able ground that he differs from 
him in opinion, but also as a poli- 
tical pariah hates the privileged 
superior. The battle which has 
still to be carried on before Dis- 
senters can gain a share of uni- 
versity endowments is one example 
of the struggle. We, say the Church- 
man, are the favourites of the State, 
and you shall not have a fragment 
of the loaves and fishes without a 
fight for it. Of course the answer 
is, When we fight we will give no 
quarter ; and meanwhile to the ordi- 
nary dislike of rivals is added the 
special dislike which is felt for (and 
by) the holders of an odious privi- 
lege. Mr. Fowle declines to accept 
the example of the United States ; 
but it is impossible not to be struck 
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by one advantage which they owe 
to the voluntary system. The sepa- 
rate sects may be bigoted, stupid, 
and ignorant; but at least they 
keep their bigotry to themselves. 
There are no violent discussions of 
theology in newspapers, and no 
planks in party platforms devoted 
to a declaration of theological tenets. 
The religious creed of a public man 
has nothing to do with his success ; 
and parties may be right or wrong, 
but at any rate they are not orthodox 
and heretical. Certainly toleration 
would seem to be more probable 
with a system under which sects 
may live side by side without any 
more hatred than a man who be- 
lieves in the Athanasian creed un- 
avoidably feels for one who does 
not. The State Church necessarily 
drives religious parties into politics 
to fight for their share of the good 
things of this world, and to force 
themselves into or their adversaries 
out of the sacred precincts. The 
questions which we settle by prose- 
cutions in law-courts, or by ritualist 
commissions, would be left to those 
who are interested by them, and all 
the nation would not be called in to 
assist in the struggle. 

The advantages, then, which the 
Church of England possesses in 
the liberality of its formularies are 
by no means unmixed. It is per- 
fectly true that a man of very ex- 
treme views may remain in the 
Church, and that, if his ambition is 
not very keen, he may be satisfied 
with his prospect of preferment. 
He will be abused on all sides, 
taunted with his supposed insin- 
cerity, and denounced as a traitor 
to his Church ; but it will be very 
hard actually to turn him out. If 
he has the courage to be a martyr— 
and to be a martyr in these days is 
by no means unpleasant—he may 
defy his enemies with tolerable con- 
fidence ; they may commit spiritual 
assault and battery upon him, but 
they cannot actually burn him or 
even deprive him of his living. 
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And the prospect undoubtedly at- 
tracts some able men, and secures 
a certain code of liberal sentiment 
within the limits of the Church. 
On the other hand, the freedom is 
won at the price of much bitterness 
of party feeling. The strong arm 
of the State defends a man from all 
the assaults of his theological ene- 
mies, but it does not make them 
love him. A small garrison in a 
hostile country does not, as a rule, 
conciliate the natives. Neither do 
the various members of this hete- 
rogeneous society love each other 
the better in consequence of their 
artificial bond. As both Dr. Pusey 
and Mr. Jowett are good Christians, 
they probably regard each other 
with brotherly affection; but they 
would have less cause to dread a 
quarrel if each did not hold himself 
to be a living member of the Church, 
and the other to be the dead corpse 
tied to him. When two people are 
married with incongruous tempers, 
the sense of the indelibility of the 
union may lead them to treat each 
other decently, till passion gets the 
better of common sense; but, when 
they have once begun to quarrel, 
the same cause makes them hate 
each other with a double hatred. 
In quiet times, the Church tie pro- 
bably reconciles more than it irri- 
tates; but when parties have once 
grown warm, the repulsion is pro- 
portioned to the closeness of the 
bond. A benevolent gentleman of 
our acquaintance tried to reconcile 
two fierce dogs by setting them to 
eat of the same dish. In a second 
they were at each others’ throats, 
and no ritualist commission could 
bring them to peaceable terms. In 
Germany, churches may be found 
where Protestants worship in the 
morning and Papists in the after- 
noon. In England such an arrange- 
ment would lead to that kind of riot 
which we may call a Murphy,and one 
cause of the mutual animosities is 
that so many political struggles are 
mixed up with theological disputes. 
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It is unnecessary to strike a 
balance between these evils, though 
we admit that advocates of a State 
Establishment may make a very 
plausible case from the history of 
the English Church. Hitherto it 
has, it may be, been a bulwark 
of the tolerant party, and has pre. 
vented its members from degene- 
rating into a chaos of disorderly 
factions. But will it do so in the 
days of more internecine struggle 
which seem to be approaching ? 
or rather, for that is the ques- 
tion of most practical importance, 
will its good qualities avail to 
keep it afloat in the long-expected 
democratic deluge? Will Mr. 
Fowle’s friend, the Demos of the 
future, be more attracted by its 
merits or repelled by its faults? 
Unless we assume some remark- 
able change to take place, the an- 
swer does not seem to be donbt- 
ful. Supposing Demos to have 
realised the fact that the clergy are 
really the servants of the State, that 
that is to say, his servants, we may 
guess at the language which he will 
naturally hold. ‘ You, my friends,’ 
he will say, ‘are paid to supply the 
congregations with their own pet 
religious material. If you supply 
them with something else, you must 
be made to do the right thing, or 
your pay shall be stopped. If you 
manage to wriggle out of the thirty- 
nine articles by judicial decisions, 
or fine-spun interpretations, I must 
find some stronger bonds. I am 
quite incapable ’—for Demos will 
speak very frankly—‘ to understand 
all your fine-drawn distinctions, and 
IT am not at all clear as to your 
honesty; but by some means or 
other, so long as you are a public 
servant, you shall do what the 
public requires, whether the power 
is exercised through separate con- 
gregations or through the national 
legislature.’ This is the inevitable 
tone of plain people who feel that 
the revenues of the Church are 
part of the national property, to be 
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employed at their own discretion. 
But above all, Demos will say, ‘ If I 
am to spend my money in parsons, 
I shall not spend it in supporting 
any privileged sect. The first prin- 
ciple of democracy is the equality 
of all citizens, even, it may be, at 
the expense of liberty ; and to select 
one creed, and that the creed of the 
richest, to receive all the national 
revenues, and to enjoy political and 
social pre-eminence, is utterly op- 
posed to every instinct that Demos 
possesses. We may safely anticipate 
that he will begin by removing 
every vestige of a test from the 
universities, and how much further 
he will go is a question for specu- 
lation. 

These considerations are indeed 
so obvious that we rather wonder 
how the authors of the essays before 
us can evade them. Clerical inde- 
pendence may be an excellent thing, 
but it has precisely that excellence 
which is scarcely intelligible to our 
friend Demos. It cannot even be 
plausibly recommended to him on 
the ground of liberty of opinion. 
We may hope that that doctrine 
has sunk deeply into the public 
mind, and that nothing would now 
be more hopeless than an attempt at 
suppressing perfect speculative li- 
berty either by priests or parties. 
But the answer to an appeal in be- 
half of clerical independence is only 
too clear. ‘ By all means,’ Demos 
will say, ‘ think what you like, write 
what you like, and speak what you 
like. Denounce Moses or praise 
the Pope, it is allone tome. Fill 
your churches with incense and 
candles and stone altars, and all the 
“curly-wurlies and whigmaleeries,”’ 
as Andrew Fairservice put it, that 
your heart can desire. Only don’t 
ask me to pay you to thrust your 
dogmas and your ceremonies upon 
people who don’t like them. It 
may be good sense to pay people 
to investigate the truth with no 
fetters of any kind, but that is not 
the question; you ask us to be 
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allowed as Papists to lead the devo- 
tions of Protestants, or vice versd, ac- 
cording to your arbitrary pleasure.’ 
And the request put in this way 
will doubtless sound preposterous. 
The truth is that the essayists 
rely upon a different sentiment, and 
it is one which requires some investi- 
gation. If we were arguing on the 
supposition that the Church was 
possessed of a supernatural autho- 
rity, and further that the people 
generally admitted its authority, 
they might be content to leave its 
established officials to settle all 
questions of dogma for themselves. 
But we are at present assuming that 
it is merely that department of State 
which supplies the religious wants 
of the population, whatever they 
may be. Now it is probably true 
that the great mass of the working 
classes are profoundly indifferent 
to dogmas of all kinds. They do 
not sympathise with the theological 
prejudices of the middle classes who 
support the Dissenting sects. If the 
Church could be purified from those 
practical abuses, which give scandal, 
and the defects of organisation 
which hamper its action, Demos 
might be content to make use of it, 
as the readiest machinery at hand, 
without bothering his head about 
articles and formularies. It is in- 
deed dangerous to trust to simple 
indifference, which is at least as 
near to indiscriminating hostility 
as to indiscriminating friendship ; 
and it is a danger of the Establish- 
ment that it rests too much upon 
the indifference of the higher classes 
as well as of the lower, upon men 
who don’t actively care for it, but 
who shrink instinctively from any 
disturbance of the present tran- 
quillity. Such support is at best 
treacherous, and does not form a 
bond of sufficient strength to en- 
dure the constant strain of opposing 
bigots. Unless some zeal of a more 
positive character can be excited in 
favour of the Church, it can hardly 
count on coming successfully out of 
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the thousand assaults from within 
and without. The essayists indeed 
allege that. the existing animosities 
may be expected to decline. Their 


hopes, in which we fully sympa-. 


thise, are thus eloquently expressed 
by Mr. Clay: 

‘ Man,’ he says, ‘ ever progressive, 
ever under the guidance of God, 
cannot persist in the acceptance of 
error or the rejection of truth. A 
generation hence, for example, edu- 
cated Christians will be as incapable 
of believing in endless perdition as 
they are now of believing in the 
diurnal revolution of the sun round 
the earth. Truth is indispensable 
to progress, and therefore men must 
and will have it. The truth of 
truths then, “God manifest in the 
flesh,” is safe, whatever betides. 
We cannot abandon that faith in 
the Incarnation, which is destined 
to be the great dynamic idea of our 
future civilisation.’ 

This faith lies at the bottom of 
all the hopes expressed in the vo- 
lume ; and we may perhaps express 
the anticipations of the writers as 
follows. On the one hand, the 
nation will not accept the claims of 
sacerdotal arrogance. The infallible 
authority of the Church has been 
rejected once and for ever. Neither 
could we hope that if the nation 
continued to be broken up into dis- 
cordant sects, it would be possible 
long to maintain the harmonious 
working of a Church in which they 
are all more or less represented. 
The difficulties which we have 
considered at length are on that 
hypothesis insuperable. A hetero- 
geneous mixture of Baptists, Uni- 
tarians, Roman Catholics, and the 
believers in hundreds of other creeds 
could not possibly combine, when 
once democratic ideas have become 
prevalent, to support one privileged 
State Church. The absurdity of a 
proposal to found such a body in 
the United States, or any other 
similar country, is some measure of 


the difficulty of supporting it here 
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permanently. But meanwhile the 
dogmas which divide the Christian 
world are dying out under the in- 


fiuence of free discussion. The 


survive as collections of phrases, but 
have no real root in the popular 
faith. One by one they will become 
obsolete, and be either emptied of 
meaning or be excluded from the 
Church formularies. All Christians 
will gravitate, as it were, to a com- 
mon faith, of which the central idea 
will be the Incarnation, and whose 
guardian will be the principle of 
free discussion. The present indif- 
ference of the working classes may 
be considered as affording at least 
one happy omen. When the dogmas, 
such as that of endless perdition, 
which now shock them, have been 
removed, they will be ready to ac- 
cept a Christianity purified from all 
adventitious and degrading stains. 
Meanwhile, the Church organisation 
will undergo a reform simultaneous 
with the reform of its creeds. The 
evils which now shock a democratic 
sentiment will be removed, and the 
nation will be prepared to accept an 
efficient body preaching an elevating 
creed, and ready to take its place 
boldly as the great leader of pro- 
gress and civilisation, instead of 
being a dead weight on the shoulders 
of all reformers. 

If within any moderate time we 
all become agreed as to the essen- 
tials of Christianity, it is undeni- 
able that the most palpable difficul- 
ties in the way of a State Church 
would be removed. If the nation 
were homogeneous in respect of their 
religious faith, if it trusted the 
clergy implicitly instead of regard- 
ing them as the great supporters of 
retrograde ideas, if all practical 
abuses could be remedied by a re- 
form instead of a revolution, our 
path would be comparatively easy. 
And we may hope that the truth 
will ultimately prevail, and bring 
about a unity of creed resting on 
the only thoroughly sound basis. 
But the question is, through what 
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struggles and difficulties we are to 
reach the Utopia in which we all 
believe, and whether there is a fair 
chance that the Church of England 
will survive the storms which must 
precede the dawn of a better day ? 
If truth prevails in the next two or 
three centuries, and the fate of the 
Church has to be settled within a 
generation or two, the victory will 
come too late. There is still the 
doubt whether the Church will be 
able to accept the truth, or will 
have placed itself irrevocably on 
the side of ancient errors. What 
is the present state of parties ? Are 
the lines between them dying out, 
or tending to grow deeper and 
wider ? Looking within the Church 
of England, we see three parties— 
High, Broad, and Low. The High 
Church party are gradually raising 
their tone, and in fact act systema- 
tically on the principle of going as 
far as the public temper for the 
time will allow. As for the ‘ Broad,’ 


their progress in a directly oppo- 


site direction is equally palpable. 
No one who attends in the most 
cursory manner to the current 
of opinion, can doubt that opinions 
are now freely expressed by the 
clergy which ten years ago would 
have made the hair of bishops to 
stand on end, and sent the editor 
of the Record into a fit. The Low 
Church party, it is true, appear to 
be comparatively stagnant ; they 
are, it would seem, doubtful whether 
to join their natural enemies, the 
High Churchmen, in order to crush 
their still more hated enemies of 
the Broad Church, or to endeavour 
to exert all their energies towards 
crushing ritualist practices. And 
it is equally remarkable that the 
most energetic and thoroughgoing 
part of each of these main divisions 
is opposed to the principle of a 
State Church. As political writers 
used to say that monarchies, aris- 
tocracies, and democracies had each 
their characteristic cdérrupter, we 
may say that the superlative of a 
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Ritualist is a Roman Catholic, that 
of a Broad Churchman is an Infidel, 
and that of a Low Churchman is 
some form of Protestant Dissenter. 
The keenest minds of each party, 
those who would naturally supply 
it with the necessary nucleus of 
zealous defenders, are impelled in 
one direction or another beyond 
the limits of the Church. For the 
permanent vitality of any institu- 
tion, it is necessary that within its 
own body it should have room for 
the most vigorous representatives of 
its leading ideas, who should act as 
the iron to the lance, or the Zouaves 
in the French army. That the mass 
should be lukewarm and rather 
conservative than progressive, is 
inevitable; but to form the whole 
body of the lukewarm and conser- 
vative, is to be without the essen- 
tial element of success. Every one 
has had reason to know how much 
of the work of any successful body 
is really done by half a dozen ener- 
getic men. If they were to be ex- 
cluded, their followers would fall 
to pieces like a rope of sand. It 
would be difficult to calculate how 
much the Church of England has 
lost in a few years, by the one fact 
that the great mass of able young 
men at the universities, though not 
actually declining to be members, 
are repelled from orders by their 
dread of the pledges exacted. 
lightly as the subscription to the 
Articles may sit upon some mem- 
bers of the Broad Church, the 
weight is quite enough, in the pre- 
sent state of thought, to repel nine 
out of ten of the most intelligent 
youths of the day. 

And here we come to that which 
is the real difficulty of the whole 
question. It is that, in the phrase 
already quoted, Christendom is 
falling more and more into two 
camps, and that the Church of 
England is being torn asunder by 
the process. The liberty which it 
offers may be large, but it is not 
enough; it is becoming morally 
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impossible to keep within the same 
limits the two opposing forces, with 
whatever apparatus of cunning ar- 
ticles and ingeniously devised nets 
with meshes warranted to stop no- 
body. If it takes one side of the 
profound controversy it ceases to be 
national; but if it takes both it will 
apparently find that the power of 
compromise is limited. We may 
yoke together the ox and the ass, 
but hardly the wolf and the lamb. 
It is true indeed that many old 
dogmas have ceased to possess any 
meaning, but they are not for that 
reason the less cherished and en- 
forced. The party which rests upon 
authority rather enjoys an obsolete 
dogma; there is no such proof of 
unreasoning obedience as to declare 
your belief that a nonsensical de- 
claration is necessary to salvation. 
It is at once the boast and the in- 
evitable misfortune of this party 
that it is bound to keep on forcing 
down the throats of their disciples, 
doctrines at which the ordinary di- 
gestion revolts. It may be true too 
that we are on the road to unity of 
opinion even on religious matters. 
But the process by which unity is 
reached is not that of a gradual 
decay of animosities and differences. 
Rather it seems to be that each of 
the two opposite parties is slowly 
but surely rallying for a final con- 
test. To one side gather all who 
fear the consequences of unre- 
stricted discussion, and prefer in the 
face of modern thought to hide 
their heads in the best bush they 
canfind. To the other gather those 
who are resolved to pursue the 
process of free inquiry, whatever 
may be the results to which it leads 
them. We know not how long it 
may be before the two antagonistic 
bodies are in presence of each other, 
nor how long it may take to decide 
the contest. Doubtless the contest 
will not finish in a grand theatrical 
catastrophe, but by the slow decay 
of the weaker body. Yet every- 
thing shows that the difference is 
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becoming more hopelessly irrecon-. 
cilable, and the divergence more 
distinctly marked. 

We cannot but think that under 
these circumstances, the prospect of 
peace held out by the essayists is 
somewhat premature. What they 
call the truth may prevail, but it 
will only prevail after long and 
weary wrestlings with error. And 
meanwhile the tendency at pre- 
sent is to deepen the distinctions 
and cause them to turn upon more 
important matters than before. 
The issues at stake are so tre- 
mendous, the discussions of the 
day turn upon points so vital, that 
the old theological controversies 
become insignificant as well as 
obsolete. You may explain away 
the doctrine.of eternal punishment 
and leave many minor controversies 
to the repose of dusty libraries. 
But when one set of disputants 
are arguing that we must lay 
aside reason altogether, and bow 
humbly before the decisions of 
the Church, and another that we 
must altogether expel theological 
methods in favour of science, it is 
hard to bring both parties into the 
same arena. When everything has 
been done to loosen the bonds of 
creeds and articles, they will still 
be uncomfortable trammels for men 
devoted to unlimited freedom of 
thought. The Broad Church party 
is after all composed as it were of 
that small margin of a much larger 
number of thinkers, which contrives 
to reconcile the results of modern 
thought with the thirty-nine arti- 
cles. They are constantly weakened 
by deserters who prefer boldly to 
cross the border, and repudiate all 
allegiance to the older forms of 
thought. They stand upon a nar- 
row platform, which constantly 
threatens to give way beneath their 
feet. Neither can we anticipate 
that if they triumph over the ex- 
treme left of their own followers, 
they will within any short time 
succeed in conquering the High 
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Church party. The High Church 
party, on the other hand, contains 
a large proportion of the zeal, 
though not much, it may be, of the 
brains, within the Establishment. If 
they should be turned out by their 
adversaries, they. would simply in- 
crease the number of antagonists to 
the Establishment. If they should 
triumph, their own principles would 
be fatal to the theory of an Esta- 
blished Church; and. they would 
place the Church in hopeless oppo- 
sition to the main current of pro- 
gressive opinion. If both parties 
remain within the Establishment, 
the struggle seems likely to become 
so severe that Demos will find it 
very hard to understand the policy 
of maintaining a house so divided 
against itself, 

It seems then that the supporters 
of the existing order must rely 
principally upon the vast fund of 
indifference of which we have 
spoken. They must hope that the 
masses will be content to look on 


quietly until that distant day when 
the rival parties have fought out 


their battle to a conclusion. The 
prospect is remote, and the result 
seems doubtful. There is certainly 
a great deal to be said of the English 
respect for law, and of the supersti- 
tious reverence for vested interests 
which will tend to keep things 
quiet. The mere vis inertice of an 
institution which is imbedded so 
deeply in the social order of the 
country will long prevent any 
violent measures or revolutionary 
movement. It will take as long to 
pull to pieces such a solid mass as 
to destroy one of those firm pyra- 
mids which has resisted the wear 
and tear of centuries. But the 
question may be decided within a 
very few years, whether the new era 
upon which the Church is entering 
will be one of disintegration or of 
re-edification. We are expecting 
the advent of a new order of ideas, 
and a comparatively short space of 
time may involve an amount of 
alteration, which would formerly 
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have required a revolution, The 
prosperity of the Church depends 
upon its capacity for taking the 
moral and intellectual lead of the 
country, and upon its being in har- 
mony with the forces which are 
remoulding society instead of -re- 
garding them with suspicion and 
hatred. And this depends upon 
the institution retaining a certain 
measure of unity of spirit, without 
which the operation of any institu- 
tion, however cunningly contrived, 
is doomed to. inevitable futility, 
and moreover upon its rallying on 
the basis of intelligent reform, not 
of dogged conservatism. As the 
Church of Rome seems by a kind 
of fatality to fall more and more 
into the hands of blind Ultramon- 
tanism, the Church of. England 
seems at present to be falling more 
and more under the influence of the 
sacerdotal party. If that is to be its 
fate, no power on earth can make it 
a truly national organ, or retain 
within it that spirit of toleration 
and liberality for which even its 
antagonists have hitherto regarded 
it with respect. On the other hand, 
the hopes of the Broad Church 
party that it will reconcile its in- 
ternal opponents and bring back to 
the Church those who have parted 
company altogether with the thirty- 
nine articles, seem to be chimerical 
in the extreme. We must then, 
look forward to a long internal 
struggle, with probably a growing 
majority of the clergy on the side 
of some form of bigotry. Mean- 
while the mass of the people— 
As a lion creeping nigher 
Glares at one that nods and winks behind 
a slowly dying fire— 

is beginning slowly to realise its 
power, and is being taught by a 
plain example that Church property 
may be applied after a fashion 
more congenial to a democracy. 
They are little likely to receive a 
profound moral impression from a 
body of men occupied in endless and 
uninteresting wrangles, and which 
sympathises more and more openly 
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with retrograde principles in theo- 
logy and politics. Let the Church 
teach the school-children to know 
and revere the character of Christ, 
says Mr. Clay, without bothering 
them with catechisms and _for- 
mularies. The advice is excellent, 
but are not the clergy at large 
clinging with an affection more 
eager in proportion to the hope- 
lessness of its object, to every shred 
and fragment of dogma? Let them 
throw open the universities, says 
Mr. Berkeley, and trust to the free 
atmosphere of open discussion to 
reinvigorate a fading theology. But 
will Mr. Berkeley convince his oppo- 
nents that free discussion will not 
be fatal to their system, and, there- 
fore, according to the so-called 
logic which is somehow diametri- 
cally opposed to reason, a thing to 
be resisted to the death? Let the 
clergy throw aside their obsolete 
language, their Hebraisms, and 
their expositions of barren dogma, 
says Mr. Seeley, and preach sound 
morality applicable to the wants of 
the day in good English vernacular. 
The advice, again, is excellent, but 
the probability of its being accepted 
may be judged of by one remark 
of Mr. Seeley’s. ‘If the Hebrew 
history,’ he says, ‘be a cosmopoli- 
tan Bible, or rather the first part 
of one, I think there should be 
national Bibles also, and I can 
imagine no more proper and nobler 
task for a clergy than the perpetual 
shaping and elaborating of such a 
national monument. Such a task 
they would practically take if they 
habitually resorted to English his- 
tory for examples.’ What sort of 
an English history, does Mr. Seeley 
think, would be composed by our 
clergy as at present constituted ? 
Who would be the heroes?. who 
would be the villains? How many 
of the great liberal movements of 
English history have been doggedly 
opposed by the English clergy, and 
how many have come from their 
impulse? Doubtless they have 
been as good, or better, as indi- 
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viduals, than their rivals; but the 
nature of their position has forced 
them into being the supporters of 
the restrictions, whose removal has 
been the glory of the English 
people, and the opponents of eve 
movement of free thought. The 
general tone of the proposed clerical 
Bible may be inferred from a late 
sketch by Dr. Littledale. That 
divine was driven to a kind of 
spiritual foaming at the mouth by 
the very mention of Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Latimer, and called 
them traitors, scoundrels, and other 
pretty names, such as angry alder- 
men sometimes apply to each other 
at a vestry meeting. We can’t 
quite trust our history, as yet, to 
ecclesiastical manipulators. 

The general conclusion, then, of 
the volume, and it is one to which 
the essayists themselves give coun- 
tenance incidentally, seems to be 
simple. There is only one way in 
which the Church can make itself 
thoroughly secure. It must over- 
come the natural tendencies of 
ecclesiasticism, so far as to induce 
the clergy as a body to accept 
modern ideas, instead of struggling 
against them. At the same time, 
it must persuade them not to go 
too far, but to retain some form of 
faith which will enable them to 
sign the necessary subscriptions. 
Then it must regain an influence, 
which under the circumstances will 
be comparatively easy, over the 
working classes, and must in some 
way conciliate or put aside the 
claims of middle-class Dissenters. 
When this is done, the nation at 
large will become actively friendly 
to a body whose teaching will ex- 
press its deepest convictions, and 
whose practical influence will be 
favourable to genuine progress. 
But if we are to ask whether there 
is a fair chance that the clergy will 
be wise in time, and whether the 
position proposed to them is really 
tenable, we must confess that our 
prognostications would not be of 
the brightest rose-colour. 
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OATNESSIANA. 


Part I.—Caprain Orp’s Return. 


CHAPTER XV. 


APTAIN ORD of Dalgordon 
had made his proposal for 
Miss Wedderburn of the Park, and 
had not been rejected with a feint 
of civility, but in the peremptoriness 
of a secret, burning indignation. 
The ceremony had taken place, not 
irregularly, as a young soldier like 
Tommy Spens, trusting to his good 
cause, his zeal and devotion alone, 
had conducted it, but with all the 
forms, at a stereotyped business 
hour, in a regular interview, at 
which both heads of the house were 
requested to be present and to as- 
sist, by Captain Ord. He was 
long-headed enough to recognise 
that Mrs. Wedderburn—reputed in 
the class from which he had risen 
to be as proud as Lucifer and as 


fierce as a Tartar, taking swift 
offence when she was unduly ap- 
proached—stood his greatest friend 
in the business; and it had been 
Mrs. Wedderburn who had urged 
her husband, vexing him day and 


night, though she was not a 
Delilah, and he was far from a 
Samson, over-counselling, over- 
arguing, bearing him down till she 
had brought him to half imbecile 
monosyllables and hapless hand- 
wringing submission. 

It was Mrs. Wedderburn who 
now condescended to coax, flatter, 
and manage Captain Ord to be 
content with the approbation of 
Charlotte’s parents, without press- 
ing his addresses personally to a 
speedy conclusion with Charlotte. 
He was a dear, good, honest soul, 
and she loved him for the warmth 
of heart which had made him brook 
no dallying, but caused him to 
speak at once and to the point, 
hike an unsophisticated, open-tem- 
pered sailor. But girls such as 
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Charlotte liked a little longer woo- 
ing, were it only as an apology to 
themselves—the vain, shy things, 
for being won. If Captain Ord 
would trust to Mrs. Wedderburn, 
and not mar so desirable and per- 
fectly delightful an alliance, on 
which, to tell the truth, she had set 
her heart from the first moment 
she saw him (!!!), by over-pre- 
cipitation and rashness ; she would 
pledge her word Charlotte should 
be his wife, reigning happily as 
queen consort at Dalgordon within 
twelve months. 

Captain Ord did not know much 
about queen consorts, but he was 
willing to defer to the fine woman 
who took so much of the trouble of 
courtship off his hands. He only 
threw out a little half cunning, 
half rude defiance, and a gratui- 
tously insulting insinuation,—if he 
had been gentleman enough to dis- 
tinguish the bearing of his speech,— 
at which Mrs. Wedderburn winced, 
that if the young lady were not 
quite willing, he had no wish to 
compel her consent. He supposed 
there were other young ladies as 
good as Miss Wedderburn,—no 
offence to her,—who would be glad 
to snap at the chance of being mis- 
tress of Dalgordon. 

All the time Captain Ord told 
himself that the girl had been 
white about the gills and hung her 
colours whenever she had suspected 
—and she was very long about it, 
evidently most reluctant to do it— 
his matrimonial intentions. He 
was nettled with and piqued at the 
nice, silly little jade, while she her- 
self had affected him too little to 
awaken the slumbering wild beast 
in him. It was her rank, her 
refinement, her accredited poai- 
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tion at Oatness, which he greedily 
coveted and clutched at, to gild 
his renown and prosperity — not 
her he wanted. His speech was a 
piece of hypocrisy and imperti- 
nence, of which Mrs. Wedderburn 
was too hawk-eyed mentally not to 
understand every syllable, to her 
own shame, sorrow, and resent- 
ment, though not to her relenting 
and relinquishment of her determi- 
nation. When did an imperious 
woman give up her will volun- 
tarily, or a worldly woman fail to 
be blinded in the farthest sight by 
the thick scales of her worldliness P 
Mrs. Wedderburn liad cajoled, 
cozened, conquered herself as she 
had done to her husband, as she 
was now about to cajole, cozen, and 
conquer Charlotte. 

‘Mamma, it would be wicked,’ 
exclaimed Charlotte, in her last 
terror at the sentence that she was 
destined to accept Captain Ord as 
her husband. 

‘ Charlotte, matters have come 
to this miserable pass, that it re- 
mains with you whether you will 
consummate your father’s and 
your family’s ruin, or save his 
heart from breaking, and open a 
new prospect for your brothers 
and sisters. I do not speak of 
your mother. Would that she 
could bear the brunt of all; she 
would ask nothing for herself; she 
would fare as she could, and not 
plague you with complaint or 
petition. But she must become a 
beggar to her own daughter, for 
the welfare (the very life, in the one 
instance, she does not doubt) of her 
husband and children. 

Then followed a more forcible 
repetition of the long list of specious 
representations and unanswerable 
pleas for an end, from which, after 
the moment it was mooted, there 
was no escape. 

Mr. Wedderburn, like many a 
poverty-stricken man, was on the 
brink of ruin, not only because he 
could not command resources to 
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stave it off, but because he could 
not avail himself of the resources 
he possessed in land, which was 
undrained, and for which a govern- 
ment loan, already granted, was only 
an additional stone of debt and 
leak of interest on an estate already 
sufficiently weighted and sufficiently 
leaky. But Captain Ord had that 
most enviable possession, ready 
money, to spare, and a cash account 
at his banker’s. In right of Char- 
lotte’s portion of her father’s pro- 
perty, he could have no objection to 
lend money at nominal interest upon 
it, and there could be no objection 
to Mr. Wedderburn’s receiving a 
loan from his son-in-law. Char- 
lotte’s brothers in India and the 
colonies generally were falling back 
in the world from the failure of the 
opportune advance of even a few 
hundreds of pounds, or the exercise 
of a little influence to push them on 
in their various careers of gentlemen 
sheep-farmers, engineers, &c. &c. 
The merchant-captain Ord had still 
very important connections in the 
far east, and he would readily use 
his influence for his wife’s family. 
Hugh, Will, Harry, and Charlotte’s 
pet little Hume, instead of strug- 
gling fruitlessly with adverse cir- 
cumstances, and falling into the 
temptations of disappointed needy 
men, with their noses kept to the 
grindstone, starved of consideration 
and indulgence, or filling untimely 
graves, would be placed in the way 
of success, to make fortunes in 
their youth, and return in their 
prime, like Captain Ord, to settle, 
flourish, and do good in their native 
country, and among their own 
people. Louisa, Laura, Matilda, 
and Mary, who, without a little 
assistance in being finished, brought 
out, and carried about into society, 
as became the daughters of the 
Park (of whom there were still on 
its walls the faded lineaments of 
six or eight generations, members 
of which had wedded, not only with 
generals, admirals, knights, baro- 
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nets, and lairds of all degree, and 
lords of session, but with lords of 
seat, according to old Scotch defini- 
tion, lords by inheritance, veritable 
belted earls in their day), would be 
mewed up to pine in penury, or 
sink into second or third-rate 
grades, or go out as governesses to 
toil, fight, and cry for a footing in 
the crowded world, like Miss Mur- 
doch, and perish in the garret of 
an indigent gentlewoman at last. 
Whereas who so well fitted to 
have them with her, to take them 
to town to be finished, to receive 
the last outward stamp of being 
presented in succession to her 
gracious Majesty, after Charlotte 
herself had been presented again 
on the occasion of her marriage, to 
let them appear in the great world ; 
who so likely to establish them 
safely and happily in life, as their 
own elder sister, Mrs. Ord of Dal- 
gordon? Charlotte had the oppor- 
tunity of being not merely the 
deliverer, but the benefactress of 
Mrs. Wedderburn 


her family. 
would have thought that Charlotte 
would have asked nothing better 
than to fulfil her fate, take her pro- 
motion like any other girl, and 
serve her family in the only way 
in which she could serve them, 


while she would herself at the 
same time have the inestimable 
advantage of being established at 
the gate of the Park—the Wedder- 
burns’ next neighbour—able to see 
them and be with them in each joy 
and sorrow every day of their 
home-lives. Mrs. Wedderburn did 
think her darling would have cared 
a little more for this great gain of 
not being parted from her friends 
while she was only richer in another 
friend, and in the power to confer 
incalculable benefits on all whom 
she loved. 

Charlotte was not called upon to 
decide and fix her lot immediately. 
Mrs, Wedderburn, without any 
spurring from Captain Ord as a 
compulsion and an excuse for the 
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folly, was not so silly as to suffer 
either herself, or Charlotte, or any 
other person, to think and say 
that Charlotte Wedderburn had not 
got leisure to think what she was 
about, to look at every side of the 
question and to make up her mind 
fairly before she did it finally. On 
the spur of the moment Charlotte 
might have been gifted with passing 
strength to turn like any other 
worm and object to having her 
heart trampled upon. 

It was the old story of one of 
Charlotte’s favourite songs, only 
with the parts reversed, for it was— 

My mither priggit sair, 

My faither did na speak,— 
unless when a spasm flitted across 
Mr. Wedderburn’s features, at once 
blurred and delicate. Then he 
would rise in the privacy of his 
family circle, like a man drunken 
or in his sleep, and stammer out 
incoherent words of doubt, dis- 
pleasure, apprehension and distress, 
till his wife put her hand on his 
shoulder, whispered to him and took 
him away, or till he sunk back in 
his state of collapse, and Charlotte 
began to tremble for her father’s 
reason if not for his life. 

It was family considerations 
which had the greatest weight with 
Charlotte, more than the implied 
forgetfulness and levity of Tommy 
Spens, though in her total inexpe- 
rience of young men, her humility 
and its credulity, she partly believed 
the implication, and it did its work 
also. But Charlotte Wedderburn 
was slavishly attached to her own 
family. She had depended upon 
them and waited on them through 
all her years. It had seemed im- 
possible for her to give them up, 
even in the dawning radiance of 
her young love, and now it sounded 
the most natural thing in the 
world to make the last sacrifice for 
them, because what was left to her 
but to have and to hold them, to 
devote herself to them body and 
soul? In Charlotte Wedderburn’s 
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gentleness and meekness, there 
lurked the germ of her father’s 
passive weakness, constituting her 
chief peril and temptation. 

Charlotte fellas might have been 
feared for her, as many a girl falls 
through her incapacity to say No, 
and the engrossing character of her 
home affections. 

She faltered a broken-down, dis- 
mal, ‘I will then, mamma, for your 
and papa’s sakes; but say no more 
about it please, press me no farther, 
or else it is I who shall go mad or 
die.’ 

‘What do you say, my love?’ 
said Mrs. Wedderburn. ‘No, no, 
Charlotte, not on our account; I 
was giving way too much; I was in- 
dulging in too melancholy images. 
We shall not go out after our boys 
to Australia or New Columbia, and 
shake out the dregs of our lives at 
the diggings or in the backwoods. 
We shall not sell the Park if we 
can help it, that would be like 
rending papa’s heart-strings. Per- 
haps the boys will be more fortu- 
nate and will clear away the worst 
of the debt among them. We may 
have easier days in store for us. 
But Charlotte, if you could think of 
Captain Ord and Dalgordon for your 
own sake.’ 

‘Mamma, I am tired of thinking,’ 
said poor Charlotte wearily and 
almost pettishly, ‘do you decide for 
me.’ 

‘Charlotte, that is impossible,’ 
objected Mrs. Wedderburn with 
dignity. 

‘Very well then, let me decide 
according to your opinion,’ the girl 
actually begged; so sick at heart, 
that she could desire nothing but 
the step which would end it all, 
and bring that peace which is born 
half of resignation, half of despair. 

Captain Ord was made to under- 
stand that beating about the bush 
need continue no longer, and that 
he might seek the one personal 
interview which it is difficult to 
dispense with in a purpose of mar- 
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riage, and speak for himself without 
hazarding the crumbling down of 
his card-castle. He spoke so much 
in the sense of Mrs. Wedderburn’s 
expressions, that there might have 
been a suspicion of collusion be. 
tween the high contracting parties, 
‘If you agree to be my wife, Miss 
Wedderburn, or my lady I should 
say, sha’n’t I give you everything 
you can wish for, and busk you 
like the queen? And I'll order 
you the harp you said you would 
like, the other night, and a man 
from London to teach you, if you 
care for the bore of lessons. You 
may have all the poor bodies of cot- 
tar wives and children faring like 
gentry if you have a conceit of that 
kind of thing. I'll never grudge 
you the money, Charlotte; you'll 
spend what I’ve made, and have 
your own people about you, and I'll 
only ask you to sit at the head of 
my table, and to be happy.’ 

‘Thank you, Captain Ord,’ Char. 
lotte answered, very, very quietly; 
‘I am only a simple, ignorant girl, 
you know, but you must bear with 
me, and I will do my best to make 
you happy.’ 

Then Captain Ord, standing like 
an overgrown, weather-beaten soiled 
brig or schooner, beside a dainty 
yacht, being free to do what Tommy 
Spens had not been permitted to 
approach within a yard of doing, 
took the cold, shrinking, slight, 
figure in his bold, brazen, expanded 
arms, and put close to the jasmine 
face, his own swarthy, proudly 
beaming countenance. 

Afterwards Mrs. Wedderburn 
made her daughter’s fall as easy as 
she could ; she shielded her on every 
side—if it had been possible she 
would have shielded her from her- 
self. To such claims as Captain 
Ord might have legitimately brought 
forward to Charlotte’s farther con- 
fidence and intimate society, and to 
the expression of her feelings to- 
wards himself, Mrs. Wedderburn 
pleaded her daughter's timidity, the 
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seclusion and absorption of the 
family life which had made her so 
good and dutiful a daughter, and 
would make her so good and faith- 
ful a wife, although she proved a 
silent, coy, abashed mistress. For 
the first time in Mrs. Wedderburn’s 
life, she allowed that Charlotte had 
a delicate constitution, and was not 
yet past the fragility of youth, and 
Mrs. Wedderburn asserted that the 
serious thoughts, the hopes, the 
fears, the pleasures, the worries, 
the fatigues of the intended mar- 
riage in the following summer were 
enough to try a girl’s strength 
without adding to them the im- 
portunities and exactions of even 
the most gallant and tender love. 
Captain Ord was taken by sur- 
prise. He had never dreamt that 


it was anything but the finest thing 
in the world for a lass to be married. 
For any private special interpreta- 
tion of his dogma, he would have 
demanded in triumphant exultation 
and in the most undoubting faith— 


where could she find so fine a man 
as he, so grand an establishment as 
Dalgordon, such men servants and 
women servants, horses, carriages, 
gardens, such silks and shawls and 
jewels as he had to shower on her? 
—for he was no near-be-gone miser, 
no churlish carle, but a generous 
man, according to the testimony of 
Mrs. John, the old sailors, the whole 
town of Oatness. 

But Captain Ord was good- 
natured unless the devil were let 
loose in him; and to tell the truth, 
Charlotte Wedderburn,—until she 
was his very wife, to be treated 
with no ceremony, but dealt with 
as he felt inclined,—was somewhat 
of a drag upon her lover. He felt 
obliged, even more than with her 
mother, to be on stilts, on his best 
behaviour, and his finest manner 
with Charlotte. Such an exaltation 
might be improving, but when it 
was prolonged, it caused his mind, 
as stilts would have caused his 
body, to ache and feel weary. He 
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was not conscious of his cockney 
bagman defects, but he could not 
drop a word of his ‘ braid Scots’ to 
Charlotte, though Charlotte herself 
was constantly using bits of quaint 
picturesque Scotch, and even he 
saw, to his puzzled bewilderment, 
that they set off her cultivated 
speech. He could not rap out an 
oath before Miss Wedderburn, as it 
sometimes diverted him to do to 
Mrs. John when he was merry, and 
always relieved him when he was out 
of sorts. Neither had he refrained 
from doing it when he was angered 
long ago before Suffie Quhair, 
though he had then the grace to 
feel some repentance for his sin and 
to declare, and mean what he said, 
‘As fact as death, Suffie, I'll no 
say *t again,’ when Snuffie pro- 
tested, in sober earnest, ‘Oh fie! 
for shame, Tam, I wonder you're 
not feared.’ Notwithstanding, Miss 
Wedderburn, for aught he could tell, 
might not be so demonstrative in 
pious horror as Mrs. John, or so par- 
ticular in her care of him as Suffie. 
He did not quite like, he could 
scarcely tell why, to go on in his 
conversation, lording it over his old 
mates, abusing and railing at who- 
ever and whatever he chanced to dis- 
approve of, and collecting and retail- 
ing highly flavoured, coarsely spiced 
news of former associates; Miss 
Wedderburn had barely heard of 
many of the persons who were occu- 
pying him; she could not compre- 
hend the details of Mungie Dykes’ 
and Davie Izzet’s splore, or Christy 
Trail and Rab Tamson’s fling, and 
would have been astounded and 
shocked if she could. Captain Ord 
had a perception of the effect of his 
entire want of intelligence on Char- 
lotte Wedderburn, without search- 
ing into the cause, or feeling morti- 
fied and depressed by the vague con- 
viction. In reality, apart from the 
trades in which he had been engaged, 
he was quite unintelligent—singu- 
larly so for a travelled man. It was 
as if his very senses, grown coarse 
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like hardened finger-tips, had lost 
the child’s first power of observa- 
tion, so that he had failed to notice 
a tithe of the wonders and novelties 
of foreign lands and strange seas 
which might have been remarked, 
and the impressions of them re- 
tained, by the most unlettered, 
single-hearted, sympathetic man. 
It became a little of an irksome 
puzzle to Captain Ord to discover 
how he was to make talk for Miss 
Wedderburn when he was to sit 
téte-d-téte with her as Mrs. Ord of 
Dalgordon for life, having all his 
own topics forbidden, and nothing 
but the most superficial acquain- 
tance with her stories, friends, pur- 
suits, aspirations, having their very 
nomenclature strange to him. But 
the future could be left to take 
care of itself, and in the mean 
time, Captain Ord was not hard to 
lead to the complacent polite cool- 
ness which Mrs. Wedderburn indi- 
cated to him as the most considerate 
behaviour in his circumstances. He 
never sought to see Charlotte away 
from her family, and never treated 
her by anticipation with more ca- 
resses than the single one, the seal 
of her engagement, from which she 
had withdrawn, covered her face 
with her hands—either to cry or to 
laugh, or to do both—and run out 
of the room like one of Mrs. John’s 
spoilt bairns. Doubtless it was to 
wash her white face and obliterate 
every recollection of his lips (con- 
found her prudish sauciness), while 
Mrs. Wedderburn came into the 
room to expatiate on and apologise 
for Charlotte’s being as demure as 
a nun, dear child, in her lily-like 
purity. Captain Ord would not 
pester his mistress with his atten- 
tions in anything except in presents; 
no one could question his right 
there ; and were it only to bring 
down the cursed pride of these 
gentry he would be more than their 
equal, he would overwhelm them 
with his lavish, ostentatious gifts. 
Captain Ord no more wavered 
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than did Mrs. Wedderburn in his 
resolution to wed and wear Char- 
lotte, even though the customs of 
society had permitted him to put 
her from him and pay her a ran- 
som, as he had done to Suffie 
Quhair. The head recompense and 
glorification in the eyes of Oatness 
to the old cabin-boy, Tam Ord, 
who had returned from India a 
nabob and gentleman, was the 
hand, whether full or empty, of 
Miss Wedderburn of the Park ; and 
nothing else, not the purchase of 
and residence at Dalgordon, not the 
being created lord-lieutenant of the 
county and visited by the Queen in 
person, would have served the same 
purpose. 

The ordeal was tempered in most 
respects for Charlotte Wedderburn, 
not only because a downward path 
once followed, becomes for a space 
more or less easy, were it only from 
the termination of the giddy uncer- 
tainty and sore conflict which kept 
the wayfarer hesitating and toppling 
on the brink, but because the virtues 
which had gone over to the side of 
the vices and betrayed the girl, had 
no sooner accomplished their per- 
verted mission, than they returned 
to their proper allegiance, vindi- 
cated their true character, sup- 
ported their mistress, and were in 
some measure their own reward. 

Charlotte adored her father and 
mother, and she was comforting the 
one by her apparent calmness and 
contentment, and more than satis- 
fying the other by doing her will. 
She was very fond of her brothers 
and sisters, and she was bringing 
them no end of holidays to-day— 
for which Louey and Laura, Matty 
and Mary, and little Hume hung 
and hopped, chattered and chir- 
ruped about her in their gratitude 
and gladness continually, and no 
end of prosperity to-morrow. Even 
Miss Murdoch had long ago for- 
given poor dear Miss Wedderburn 
for her involuntary cruelty and 
faithlessness to Captain Spens, 
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though she could not forgive Mrs. 
Wedderburn, and only half forgave 
Captain Ord, in spite of his Fortu- 
natus’ scattering of good things 
which extended to Miss Murdoch 
ere it merged into donations to 
the servants, and contained the 
most brilliant promise of handsome 
livery. Miss Murdoch was more 
excited, in a more April-day state 
of delight and trouble at the 
prospect of a marriage in the 
family with its privileges and its 
contretemps, and the full budget 
she should have to run with, as the 
bearer of which she should always 
be welcome and of consequence to 
Miss Spottiswoode in the interest- 
ingly sympathetic circumstances of 
her own approaching marriage with 
Dr. Dudgeon. There was even a not 
disagreeable premonitory thrill of 
excitement to Miss Murdoch in the 
tremendous scrapes she felt certain 
she would get into, by opening the 
budget to its full extent, inconti- 
nently and incautiously. 

There was something inexpres- 
sibly soothing and alluring to 
Charlotte Wedderburn’s feelings 
in affording pleasure at any cost 
to herself, and she was in the act of 
bestowing it in no stinted measure, 
to no limited circle. The very trades- 
men of Oatness and poor tenants 
of Dalgordon would be the better 
off for her marriage to Captain 
Ord. She was so infatuated as to 
be deeply, touchingly grateful for 
conveying the happiness to others 
which was bought at so costly a 
price. Even Captain Ord, antago- 
nistic and dissimilar to Charlotte 
Wedderburn as he was, did not, 
except now and then, disturb and 
distress her, or create in her the 
wholesome reaction of aversion 
which might have saved a more 
active-minded and fervent-tem- 
pered woman. Once Charlotte had 
engaged herself to marry him she 
tried with all the strength of prin- 
ciple and sweetness of temper which 
were the most developed things 
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about her, to do her duty by him, 
and that included thinking the best 
and making the most of him. Her 
forbearing, charitable disposition 
helped her greatly. Her freedom 
from vindictiveness and malice pre- 
vented her from visiting and re- 
venging on Captain Ord her loss of 
Tommy Spens. She was free from 
her father’s morbid fastidiousness. 
She could stand Captain Ord’s drop- 
ping of his r’s and h’s,—his gram- 
matical eccentricities, the irresistible 
flourish with which he would show 
his diamond ring and his poodle 
hand in passing the decanters, as 
Louey had caricatured him in turn- 
ing over the pages of his Bible that 
first Sunday in Church. She could 
bear what was worse to her, the 
tone in which he would censure the 
wine-merchant of Mr. Wedderburn, 
and offer the address of his own; 
eulogise the Dalgordon produce 
of all kinds, and insist on sending 
loads of it to the Park. That was 
not all. Captain .Ord would ex- 
press his wonder why Mr. Wedder- 
burn did not call in the feus long 
expired, and screw up the poor 
crofters who had lived under him 
and his fathers for centuries, until 
he squeezed out a pound or two 
from each, or compelled them to 
give up the rights of their little 
crofts and cottages. Captain Ord 
would question why Mr. Wedder- 
burn continued to give this or that 
perquisite of a cow’s grass, or sea- 
weed for manure, or stones for 
building to his old nurse, or to the 
family of the man who had saved 
his dead brother from drowning, 
or to the lad—now a care-worn 
middle-aged man like himself, who 
had been selected to escort him to 
the parish school with the rest of 
the parish boys, before tutors were 
thought of in more primitive times. 
Captain Ord was no niggard in be- 
stowing largesses, but this was no 
matter of largesses, but of business. 
Captain Ord characterised all these 
simple acknowledgments. as rub- 
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bishy impositions, quite different 
from a free gratuity and have done 
with it, and strongly suggested that 
Mr. Wedderburn should abolish the 
whole of them, and draw all the 
ready money he could from the 
Park, particularly when it would 
require so much done for it, to make 
it a@ paying concern. All of which 
advising, ordering and scorning op- 
pressed and crushed Mr. Wedder- 
burn, caused him to sink his head 
still lower, and writhe in his mono- 
syllables, and it was not even in 
nature that they should not make 
Mrs. Wedderburn draw up her tall 
figure, and look a little askance 
from her dark eyes, over her Ro- 
man nose. But Charlotte, whose 
girlish illiberality to Captain Ord 
her mother had laughed at, now 
bent and brought to bear on the 
entirely different point of view, 
a wonderfully wise and healthy 
judgment. She could credit her 


intended bridegroom to be what her 
mother had described him, the vi- 
gorous founder of a family, the 


sweeping reformer of abuses, ener- 
getic and indefatigable, and in his 
very energy and indefatigability 
impatient and intolerant. She 
trusted, in a steadfast desperate faith 
which was as if it could remove 
mountains, to know him better and 
come nearer to him in time. Her 
manner to him though it was greatly 
lost upon him, and did not win 
upon him except by slow degrees, 
was perfectly respectful, gentle and 
pleasant, a much more respectful 
manner than the highest amount 
of discipline which Mrs. Wedder- 
burn maintained could extort from 
the younger girls. Charlotte rode 
with Captain Ord and her father, 
she sat with Captain Ord and her 
mother, and if she never by any 
chance sauntered or stood on the 
terrace—the sun-god’s esplanade— 
with Captain Ord and any other 
person whatever, when the season 
was no longer against the indul- 
gence, it was that she refrained 
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because of old associations and not 
because Captain Ord struck Char- 
lotte as a sun-god himself of the 
most portentous and brazen de- 
scription. 

Thus in her genuine goodness, 
and in being sedulously spared and 
sheltered from closer and more en- 
lightening approach to him, Char. 
lotte, without being a fool, could 
esteem her future husband, could 
escape from that awful experience 
of disgust, terror and horror which 
many a wretched girl goes through 
—never scatheless. 

And Charlotte was not without 
a little compensation in the vanities 
of life. The first fraction of the loan 
which Captain Ord had furnished 
in another bond over Charlotte’s 
old elegantly simple Park estate, 
was to be spent, not unsuitably 
as Mrs. Wedderburn reckoned, 
in a proud endeavour to provide a 
trousseau which should replace the 
young lady’s wardrobe in a style of 
matronly dignity, not out of keeping 
with Dalgordon, whatever it might 
be with the Laird of Dalgordon. 
Charlotte had a young girl’s grati- 
fication in the contemplation of the 
possession of delicate silks and laces, 
and of the toilette services, dressing 
cases, inlaid desks, Indian toys and 
stuffs with which she was gifted to 
plethora, and of which Mrs. Wed- 
derburn, who was a judge, thought 
so much, Charlotte had an interest 
in every gala preparation with which 
everybody around her was engaged 
and engrossed, from the splendid 
re-furnishing of Dalgordon—the 
gorgeousness of which Mrs. Wed- 
derburn contrived, and was 80 
eager and happy in contriving, to 
tone down into stateliness and 
taste—to looking forward to what 
was more in the girl’s and chil- 
dren’s province—namely the Dal- 
gordon evergreens of next summer 
to be erected in arches, and the 
Park flowers to be strewn in a 
carpet, above and beneath her 
bridal head and feet. Not that 
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Charlotte was vain and heartless, 
but she was human in her young 
womanhood, and the vanities, or 
rather whatever struck her as beau- 
tifal, graceful, bright and sweet in 
her future surroundings, held still 
a part of their natural attraction 
for her. She awoke to them, di- 
verted her mind with them, clung 
to them as a specific against the 
sickness of heart which she felt 
creeping over her, just as a man 
who has swallowed by accident a 
draught of laudanum, and has a 
dawning suspicion of his danger, 
will shake himself up and hail the 
cheerful light and gay music helping 
him to resist the torpor threatening 
to benumb his faculties, which he 
knows is death. It was not that 


Charlotte attempted to put into ex- 
ecution such cogitations as Becky 
Sharp’s when Becky thought that 
if she had been a squire’s wife 
with five thousand a year, she 
could have dawdled in the nursery, 
counted the apricots on the garden 


walls, dispensed soup and flannel, 
and been a good woman with the 
best of them ; she was possessed 
with the idea of being a good and 
useful woman in her generation, and 
of the benefit or the salvation Dal- 
gordon would prove to the Park. 
She was selfishly and slavishly 
possessed possibly, yet the posses- 
sion was more like that of a poor 
prosaic modern Iphigenia than of a 
Becky Sharp. If only Charlotte by 
keeping off the terrace could have 
forgotten Tommy Spens! If he had 
not haunted her as he had not done 
before her engagement! She saw 
him in dress and undress, on parade, 
lying on his camp bed, studying 
his books on fortification and mili- 
tary tactics, saying to himself a cap- 
tain had not much to do with tactics, 
and might well have forgotten what 
he had acquired before he was a ge- 
neral, but he was resolute to know all 
that was to be known in his profes- 
sion. She had glimpses of him doing 
a kind office for a comrade’s wife, or 
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playing at a spare moment with a 
comrade’s child—for Tommy Spens, 
as far removed as humanity could 
be from ‘the thing’ called a lady's 
man, was like most manly earnest 
natures a true woman and child’s 
friend, putting himself about to 
help the weak, and enjoying a 
child’s antics, in a way which no 
careless spectator would have ex- 
pected from him. Tommy Spens 
with his steady eyes and his youth- 
ful air came round to her with a 
pathetic thought of the long life— 
honourable and distinguished were 
it but by a poor brave man’s high- 
spirited resistance to and defeat of 
circumstances, and faithful cultiva- 
tion of all the good he had in him- 
self. 

In the middle of her congratu- 
lations inward and outward, she 
sometimes found to her dismay that 
Tommy Spens, who had got the 
key-note of her being, continued 
to hold it and remained its real 
lord and master (whatever nominal 
lord might have professedly dis- 
placed Tommy Spens), and entered 
in spirit into the most sacred re- 
cesses of her soul, like a lord and 
master, without her having the 
power to prevent the unauthorised 
intrusion. 

The actual announcement of Cap- 
tain Ord’s marriage with Miss Wed- 
derburn of the Park, foreboded as 
it had been, was received with the 
variety and with the general robust- 
ness of commentary for which Oat- 
ness was famous. There was a little 
lamentation at the descent of the old 
Wedderburns of the Park. There 
were jeering references to Miss Suffie 
Quhair, who worked her daily round 
and tended her kye at Sandycroft as 
if she quietly and stolidly acquiesced 
in the public sentiment, that she 
had nothing to do with her old 
lover’s great marriage and fine 
young bride, since she had been 
bought off with sterling coin from 
her lawful objections, and could not 
in common honour and honesty 
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utter any further protest. After 
all, there arose a spice of splenetic 
supercilious surprise among the 
Oatness ladies at Miss Wedder- 
burn’s choice, and a shade of mild 
virtuous indignation without any 
venom in it, for nobody in particu- 
lar among the ladies was injured : 


remarks however were heard, 
traceable to Miss Spottiswoode, 
and the Misses Rogers, and to 


Miss Murdoch’s imprudent reve- 
lations, on the fickleness that Miss 
Wedderburn had shown, and the 
quickness with which she had for- 
gotten handsome young Captain 
Spens. But undoubtedly the pre- 
railing impression was wonder, 
pride, and admiration centred in 
Tam Ord, the biggest, swagger- 
ingest, richest man who had ever 
gone abroad, made a fortune, come 
home, risen and lorded it in the 
rank of the gentry, within far less 
than the space of an ordinary man’s 
life, at Oatness. 

Nobody dreamt of making any 
active interference and objection 
save Boswell Erskine. Boswell was 
outraged; she had always liked 
Charlotte Wedderburn, nice, pretty, 
sensible, engaging Charlotte, with 
not half the pretensions of Clemen- 
tina Spottiswoode, but with the 
superior knowledge of the great 
world, and the refinement of even 
one season in London. Boswell 
had always liked Charlotte, al- 
though beyond a certain familiarity 
between them from similarity of age 
and of rank,—in the last respect 
standing alone together in Oat- 
ness,—and a kindly regard which 
they persisted in entertaining for 
each other, there had been very little 
mutual intercourse—Charlotte had 
been closely kept in, and Boswell 
had been left to herself, and was 
comically rather than irately con- 
scious that Mrs. Wedderburn looked 
upon her as a very bad example 
for her daughter. But in an ugly 
extremity like this, which Boswell 
felt the more because it happened 
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in the heyday of her own fortunes 
—when her own happiness, which 
she protested and sincerely be. 
lieved she had deserved so much 
less, was about to come out from 
a cloud for good and all, and 
be established beyond hope and 
calculation—Boswell took it upon 
her to step forward and speak 
a few words of wistful implied 
remonstrance. ‘Don’t let Oatness 
lose you so soon, Charlotte ; I am 
nearly two years older than yon, 
and I am only going now. I did 
so count on your being one of my 
first visitors when I came back, 
and helping me to tame my savage, 
—he is asavage you know, Charlotte, 
desperately wild and primitive, 

Cannot Captain Ord wait a little, 
dear, till you know him a little 
better ?—it is only a year and a half 
since he came home. Don’t take 
me for a precedent in this respect, 
IT am not half so much worth as you 
are, and I could always take care of 
myself. I fancy all the world is 
taking advantage of you, and that 
when they ask you to go with 
them a mile you are sure to go 
with them two. But that text 
is to be taken with a limitation, 
as Mr. Callender was preaching 
to us last Sunday—(don’t you like 
Mr. Callender’s preaching ? We 
do, so much, and think him very 
much improved lately) therefore, 
Charlotte, do not fall into the wo- 
man’s mistake of imagining that 
sacrifice is all in all; I am con- 
vinced we ought to have mercy on 
ourselves also.’ 

Boswell dared not speak more 
plainly, and when Charlotte looked 
her in the face and answered softly 
but clearly, ‘ I think we must judge 
for ourselves in that matter, Bos- 
well,’ she knew she had spoken too 
plainly, and that it was in vain. 

But to think that Charlotte Wed- 
derburn, whom Boswell could have 
dearly loved if people would have 
let her, was to be bestowed on ‘ that 
great, puffed up, incarnation of vul- 
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sea-faring life,’ as the indepen- 
dent young lady classed Captain 
Ord, dimmed for a moment the 
brightness of Boswell’s individual 
happiness. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

The second summer after Captain 
Ord’s return had come, and it was 
close upon the great marriage re- 
joicings at the Park and Dalgordon. 

Suflie Quhair had been a woman 
living apart from the world all her 
days ; latterly she had been living 
at enmity with it. Without any 
teacher, without more than a hint 
of such a truth from outward ob- 
servation, Suflie’s experience had 
widened wonderfully within the 
last two years. 

Suffie went more rarely than ever 
to Oatness on week-days, but she 
was forced to go one Saturday even- 
inn in June, because Jean, who was 
careless in exposing herself to cold, 
was suffering from rheumatics. 
There was one of those circuses— 
between which and theatres Mr. 
Young’s congregation made so nice 
a distinction—on the links nearest 
the town. Suffie was not going to 
look at the circus, and to avoid the 
crowd streaming out of it from the 
High Street, she took the shore 
road, passing the landing-place from 
the Boat. 

Impervious as Suffie was to gos- 
sip, she had so much of local feel- 
ing in her as to look out if the 
evening Boat was in sight. There 
its black body was, puffing and 
steaming in an effort to lie to in 
the bay, while the flory-boat was 
pulling up to its side. There would 
be some difficulty in landing the 
passengers. It was a June gale, 
raising great tumbling waves even 
in the bay, and the tide was far 
back, so that after the flory boat 
had breasted the harbour bar, it 
could not get up to the jetty for a 
low reef of rocks already partially 
bare, and the boatmen would be 
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under the necessity of wading 
through the surf and carrying the 
passengers—especially the women 
and the children—in their stout old 
arms, till they were high and dry 
on the beach. Had it not been for 
the circus, this landing would have 
been a fine sight for the Oatnes- 
sians, and would have furnished 
talk for a couple of days. But the 
feats of the gallant flory-boatmen 
in combat with the sea were far 
less of a novelty than those of 
Pizarro, the conqueror of Peru 
(though why he should have figured 
in a leopard skin on an Andalusian 
mare, in the circus, before all other 
conquerors, it would be hard to 
say), and the clown, or ‘ fule’ as 
he was called at Oatness, managing 
to ride with his face to the tail of 
his piebald pony, or his head down- 
wards and his feet upwards, not to 
speak of the grand madam and bon- 
nie bairn in net robes with wreaths 
of roses round their heads who be- 
strode two horses at once, and took 
flying leaps through hoops covered 
with silk paper. There were only 
Suffie Quhair and a staunch man or 
two in sou’-westers, whom the town 
on fire would not have torn from 
the sea-wall, to watch the flory- 
boat’s arrival. 

Suffie lingered ; her shopping was 
done and she had made her call in 
at the Aikenheads’. As she grew 
more dissatisfied with herself, she 
was less tied down to her daily 
routine. ‘ Kelen and Jean will milk 
the kye without me,’ she said to 
herself; ‘it is not worth my while 
to hurry.’ Poor Suffie! nothing 
was worth while hurrying for now, 
though she had never read, would 
never read, and would only have 
stared and marvelled at, such a 
piteous verse as— 

There was no hurry in her hands, 
No hurry in her feet, 

For life had brought no joy to her, 
That she should run to meet. 


The sand was rising in clouds, 
there was a chill on the heaving 
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grey water; it was one of those 
days which so often eclipsed ‘the 
brightness of early summer at Oat- 
ness, that by tacit consent the main 
body of sea-bathers did not make 
their appearance till a little later in 
the season. Suffie spared a com- 
miserating ‘ poor creatures!’ to the 
bold pioneers now rocking to and 
fro in the flory-boat, blue and green 
and powerless with cold and sick- 
ness, probably coming late in the 
day to lodgings with nobody to re- 
ceive them, few of themselves to 
help each other, and scanty re- 
sources in the shape of luggage. 
As the boat approached toilsomely 
towards the rocks, Suffie distin- 
guished that the persons she was 
pitying consisted but of two—a 
woman and a child. 

The woman was not dressed for 
the weather and the situation, 
hardly more so than the lady who 
performed in net and roses at the 
- circus. She wore a yellow shawl 
and a white veil; neither was she 
accustomed to the process of land- 
ing at Oatness under difficulties, 
for she screamed shrilly, and was 
foolish enough to struggle and im- 
pede the progress of the grim flory 
man in sea-boots who grasped her 
tight and held her above the foam, 
while he swore over her roundly, 
*Ooman, what are you yelling there 
like a sticket soo for? Do you 
mean me to drap you in the water ? 
I’m within an ace of it, if you dinna 
cease your cantrips.’ 

The child was more easily dis- 
posed of by another boatman, but 
even it skirled and seemed to resist 
with all its might, so that when its 
bearer put it down on dry land, the 
giant administered more than a re- 
assuring shake to the petticoated 
morsel, as if he had found it a very 
imp of mischief in kicking and 
pinching in his arms. 

Suffie turned away, thinking, 
‘she’s no a very respectable looking 
leddy yon, but maybe she’s just a 
great fule; there’s mony of them 
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comes to Oatness,’ and began to 
climb the causeway. She was 
startled by a foot behind her, and a 
voice in what Suffie would have 
described as very high English, 
close to her ear—‘ Please is this 
Oatness ?’ and she found that the 
newly landed passenger had over- 
taken and joined her, and was walk. 
ing alongside of her, leading the 
child in the other hand. 

Suffie’s heart gave a bound, for 
looking into the face of the disre- 
putably flaunting, rebellious tra- 
veller, Suffie saw the stranger was 
‘a black lady!’ It must be taken 
into account that every shade of 
dark skin—tawny, olive, copper 
colour, passed at Oatness for black, 
and was viewed there as something 
outlandish, with revolted eyes. 
And notwithstanding that in later 
years the natives of Oatness read 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin with the full 
popular enthusiasm, and were strong 
against the slave trade, a black man 
or woman in the flesh is still an 
object of horror at Oatness. 

This black woman was unques- 
tionably not very prepossessing to 
a sister woman like Suffie Quhair. 
Besides her blackness, which was in 
itself no more than that infusion of 
black blood in the veins which con- 
stitutes a half-caste or modified 
mulatto, she was a tawdrily, showily 
dressed woman, with her dress in 
great disorder from the rough usage 
it had undergone. She had long, 
slightly crisp black ringlets, dis- 
hevelled and tangled like her 
crumpled and limp white veil, a 
fretful, obstinate mouth, a bony, 

reedy nose, and big, somewhat 
hollow, black eyes, which in par- 
ticular lights and by particular 
people might be called fine, but 
which Suffie’s shy, tawny lashed 
eyes regarded as not eyes such as 
they should be, as not the eyes of 
a modest woman. The child had 
also big dark eyes, dim from illness, 
but he was not otherwise blacker 
than any sallow-faced little fellow 
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of five or six years of age, with a 
puny, attenuated body in a boy’s 
dress, that reached the extreme 
of child’s smartness—scant blue 
tunic, small white socks, and mo- 
rocco boots, and a riband necktie 
above his turned-over collar, but the 
clothes were not half sufficient to 
protect him from the cold, under 
which he collapsed like a geranium 
in a frosty night. 

‘Will you tell me if this is Oat- 
ness?’ repeated the woman peevishly 
and domineeringly for a stranger 
seeking information. ‘I am afraid 
lest there should be any mistake, 
and I will not ask one of these 
horrid men, whom I shall have 
punished for behaving to a lady as 
they have treated me,’ she com- 
plained passionately. 

Suffie, like a canny Scotchwoman, 
dismissed the complaint without 
making any reply to it, and with 
the single consideration that she 
would be a clever lady if she had 
the florymen punished. But how 
odd it was for any body not to 
know Oatness, and still odder for a 
woman to come to a place of which 
she was uncertain! ‘ Yes, mem, 
this is Oatness,’ answered Suffic, 
with her slow speech, lingering in 
her walk also, for she did not feel 
inclined to go even through the 
vacant outskirts of the town at- 
tended by her companion. 

The traveller was not to be easily 
shaken off. She kept up with Suffle 
Quhair, her shawl half off her 
sloping shoulders, her unsuitable 
white veil—good lace though, Suffie 
was woman enough to take note of 
that—dragged to one side. ‘Can 
you direct me,’ she began rapidly, 
hesitated a moment, and then 
finished sharply, changing the form 
of her sentence in doing so, ‘Do 
you know where one Captain Ord 
stays P’ 

At the name Suffie gasped and 
stared almost as broadly as the 
black lady had done. To ask for 
him of her! And what could the 


woman want with Tam Ord if she 
was not aware that she had come 
to a wrong quarter for information? 
Suffie quivered through her quiet- 
ness, ‘There is only one Captain 
Ord at Oatness,’ she found voice to 
answer drily, ‘and he has not a 
house here, he stops out at his own 
place of Dalgordon. It will be his 
gude-sister, it will be Mrs. John 
that you want.’ 

‘I know nothing about Mrs. 
John,’ declared the inquirer with 
her impatience and imperiousness, 
‘and I never heard ofa place called 
Dalgordon. I am come home to 
Captain Thomas Ord of Oatness.’ 

The rolling grey sea, the beach, 
the road, began to swim round with 
Suffie, and then she shook off her 
agitation in a reaction of incredulity. 
What a fool she was. There was a 
mistake, and it was some other Cap- 
tain Ord of some other town than 
Oatness. ‘It must be some other 
man, mem,’ Suffie maintained with 
a little tremble of her stiff tongue, 
and a still stronger feeling coming 
across her, how strange it was for 
her to give the explanation and at- 
test it by the details. ‘Our Captain 
Ord—that is not mine, I have no- 
thing to do with him,’ she corrected 
herself hurriedly —‘ but the Captain 
Tammas Ord I mean was wont to 
sail as captain of the Brahmapootra 
between Singapore and Amoy.’ 

‘The very same,’ exclaimed the 
other eagerly. ‘He left me at 
Singapore with the boy,’ she broke 
off, and then added with striking 
inappropriateness at such a time, 
affording a glimpse of inveterate, 
deep-rooted folly and affectation, 
both in the silly words and the 
simper which accompanied them, 
‘Now, aint I young-looking to be 
the mother of this big child?’ 

Suffie lost the last sentence. She 
had shrunk back, her composure 
forsaking her entirely. ‘Woman, 
you do not ken what you're say- 
ing,’ she faltered warningly ; ‘the 
Captain Ord known here is not a 
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married man—I may say not yet, 
for he is on the top of his marriage 
with a young county leddy.’ Suffie 
was recalled to the import of her 
words and to thankfulness for the 
unusual solitude of the shore where 
the two were standing, by an un- 
restrained cry of rage and pain and 
a glare from the great eyes like 
the glare of those of a mad woman 
or the glow of those of a wild beast. 
‘It is a lie,’ grasped the latest 
claimant of Tam Ord, ‘or he is the 
greatest scoundrel the world ever 
saw. Take me to him. I[’ll have 
my own—my right, I'll dare him to 
his bullying face, to deny it. He 
shall not desert me and think to 
keep me in India as a base creature. 
I suspected he wished to disown me 
when I found he had returned home 
without seeking to see me. But he 
has not got the better of me; I 
would sooner drag him before a 
judge, disgrace him, be his death. 
He is not married yet, and though 
he were, I will give evidence on 
oath before the next magistrate, I 
will come bound for my witnesses 
—those sailors can’t have all gone to 
the bottom by this date—I will tell 
the whole story to the new woman, 
I will expose him to his friends.’ 
Suffie had never imagined, far 
less seen, anything like the passion 
sobbed out in the June gale on the 
Oatness sands without the least 
reserve or concealment. It was the 
passion of a child and of a fury, 
which took irresistible possession 
of and convulsed its object, showing 
in a moment the dark face livid, the 
whites of the eyes as if jaundiced, 
the peevish lips drawn apart in 
purple lines, while the reckless words 
rushed through the glittering teeth. 
The woman had caught hold of 
Suffie’s arm to steady herself, for 
she was shaking and reeling with 
her paroxysm; as she did so, she 
griped the arm as though she would 
penetrate the sleeve, and squeeze 
into the flesh. 
The excess of her horror and dis- 
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may acted as a stimulant on Suffice, 
‘You may do what you like, mem,’ 

she protested, ‘but if you dinna 
compose yourself the folk will take 
you for a daft wife, and I beg you 
to keep off me.’ Snuffie’s heart smote 
her for the last expression so soon 
as it was uttered, because into that 
heart there flashed the conviction, 
‘If there be any truth in the tale, 

—and gude Lord, it sounds like 
an ower true tale—I might have 
been sic another as this poor lost 
woman whom Tam Ord beguiled, if 
so be he beguiled her before he 
wrote his last letter to me. Surely 
if she be mista’en, he has deceived 
her, as he might have deceived me, 
as he would deceive Miss Wedder. 
burn of the Park;’ and Suffie, who 
had been dimly accusing Providence 
for months back, felt that she had 
occasion to fall down with more than 
the abandonment of her companion, 
on her knees, on the wet sands, and 
hold up her hard hands, and thank 
God for a great deliverance. 

The stranger was not a reason- 
able woman. She was altogether 
deficient in the dignity, the very 
decency of self-control, but she saw 
some ground for Suffie’s remon- 
strance. She drew back and up, 
struggling with her violence, and 
said with an approach to calmness, 
sullenly, ‘I ask you a very small 
thing, which you will grant, if you 
are not ready to enter into a plot 
against me ; but if you will not do 
me the service, the next person I 
meet must comply with so simple 
a request. Tell me the shortest 
way to Captain Ord’s lodgings.’ 

Suffie would not have credited 
her ears that frenzy or madness 
outright could believe that a chance 
stranger, a douce woman like her, 
would enter into a plot against any 
human being, if it had not been for 
the spectacle she had seen. ‘ You 
cannot see Captain Ord the night,’ 
she told the unfortunate woman; 
‘na, listen to me, he is not at Oat- 
ness, I have telled you so already, 
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and his place which is no lodging, 
put a grand gentleman’s seat, is 
miles away, forby ; he is not even at 
Dalgordon the now. Oatness folk 
that ken a’thing, say that he is gone 
with Mr. Wedderburn of the Park 
and his wife and dochter to have 
their settlements drawn out and get 
the last of the wedding things to 
Edinburgh or London, I’m not sure 
which. And you’ll not get lodgings 
with Tam’s—I would say Captain 
Ord’s—gude-sister, for I happen to 
have heard that Mrs. John has ta’en 
the opportunity and carried her 
bairns for a change to see some 
friends of her ain on the other side 
of Perth, and has locked her door 
for a week or mair.’ 

‘Was ever any thing so unfortu- 
nate,” cried the black lady with 
another of her ebullitions of distress 
and despair, clasping her hands and 
casting up her great eyes in a 
fashion that if Suffie had ever set 
her eyes on the stage, would have 
lent the stranger additional odium 
in the austere country-woman’s 
eyes as a play-actress off the boards. 
‘Everything is against me. Heaven 
is persecuting me.’ 

‘Na, dinna say that,’ negatived 
Suffie, scandalised. ‘The Lord is 
ower great and gude to persecute 
the like of either you or me. Na, 
even though you had been a sinner,’ 
she added more gently, ‘the Lord 
might punish, but he would aye pity 
you.” 

‘It is easy for you to speak,’ 
argued the woman vehemently, ‘ but 
what would you do, if you were a 
betrayed and deserted woman, ar- 
riving in a foreign country, with 
your money nearly spent, and the 
man you are entitled to seek and to 
claim, not to be reached ? ’ 

While she spoke the weary little 
child who had stood passively by 
her side all this time, now pulled her 
shawl. ‘Mamma, pretty mamma,’ 
hewhimpered, ‘Onnysocold. Take 
Onny home.’ 

In the middle of the moral earth- 
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quake which had shaken the solid 
ground of Oatness shore around 
her, staid, blunt Suffie had a per- 
ception of something loathsome in 
the fawning flattery with which 
the child had been taught to address 
his mother, as well as of something 
which made her childless heart 
‘grow grit’ in the hopelessness of 
the appeal. 

‘Hash, Onny,’ his mother silenced 
the child; ‘pretty mamma is cold 
too. She has not a home to take 
you’ to—mamma and Onny may 
perish. When your father does not 
care, who else will mind, you little 
fool?’ she finished fiercely. Suffie 
was driven to propose a refuge 
with a faint bitter-sweet sense— 
not of revenge in her power, but of 
cruel injury once done to her with- 
out her knowledge, and of her, the 
common, plain, middle-aged woman 
whom even Jael Cairns charged 
with meanness, being able to return 
good for evil. ‘I'll show you the 
Inn. Mrs. Harley will give you 
quarters and send for your luggage. 
She is a moderate woman in her 
charges, and she has not many tra- 
vellers to put up for the night now. 
You will have time to think what 
you had best do.’ 

The stranger did not show her- 
self grateful for the favour. Evi- 
dently she did not reflect or care 
that she might be taking the 
countrywoman out of her way, or 
causing her to compromise and 
commit herself. She stamped at 
Suffie’s side in towering resentment 
at the whole world on account of 
Captain Ord, clutching the cow- 
ering child whose small face grew 
blacker and blacker as it got more 
drawn and pinched with cold. 

Suffie was thankful that the party 
encountered only the rapt eyes of 
the watchers by the sea-wall, and 
these could not spare more than a 
few seconds from the inscrutable 
sea and sky, and the familiar ship- 
ping, with a few fascinated stares, 
at intervals, from the windows 
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along their course. At the opposite 
end of the Low Street from that 
where the Aikenheads’ shop stood 
fronting the Dort Wynd, ran the 
steep irregular Fish Wynd, and at 
its head, with a court before and a 
garden behind, was the old yellow 
Ship Inn. 

The place of entertainment had 
not risen in custom and profit with 
its age. Travellers were conveyed 
past Oatness by steam on sea, as 
they are now conveyed past other 
little towns by steam on land. 
Perhaps the very small ship cap- 
tains did not booze together so much 
in public as formerly, and the Cap- 
tain Guthries did their boozing in 
their own houses and seduced other 
customers from the inn. Except 
at meetings, followed by dinners of 
the Packet Company, and the 
Steam-boat Company, and on the 
night of the annual ball at the 
Cherry-tree Rooms when the single 
Oatness post-chaise was in incessant 
request, there was little stir about 
the inn. 

Mrs. Harley, stout and comely, 
was yet careworn; and no wonder, 
for she had a haggard, shaky, half 
imbecile husband liable to delirium 
tremens of the very worst descrip- 
tion to guard, and a huge flock of 
children to feed and clothe by the 
waning business of the Ship Inn. 
She could not pretend to the out- 
rageous independence of the Oat- 
ness tradespeople generally, and 
was glad to welcome the party that 
Miss Suffie Quhair brought to her 
on the June evening, though her 
astute eye at once pronounced them 
‘queer cattle,’ and she could not 
get over the wonder of where on 
earth one of the Misses Quhair of 
Sandycroft had fallen in with 
them. 

Suffie felt it right to enlighten 
Mrs. Harley in this respect, and to 
inform her aside, in Suffie’s own 
protection, with a stammer and a 
blush, that Mrs. Harley’s guest was 
a lady from foreign parts who had 
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business in Oatness, and who had 
accosted Suffie by accident on her 
landing after a stormy passage, 
down at the shore. 

The communication was not cal. 
culated to allay Mrs. Harley’s 
curiosity, but she was a woman of 
the world, and responded with 
assumed carelessness,— 

‘It’s a’ richt, Miss Suffie. There 
will be luggage to follow, doubt. 
less ?’ 

There was one trunk which Suffie 
could speak of, so that she was free 
to relinquish the strange convoy 
which she had taken upon herself, 
and go, with her head still swim. 
ming, about her proper business, 

But no sooner did the black lady 
discover that Suffie was going to 
leave her, than, barely waiting till 
Mrs. Harley quitted the room, she 
attacked Suffie anew, implored her 
return, flung herself on Suffie as it 
were, with a torrent of wild en. 
treaties, complaints, accusations, 
even threats, if Suffie forsook her. 
It was the poor, wretched woman's 
nature, half-tyrannical, half-slavish, 
half-lazy, half-passionate, to catch 
at every straw to relieve herself, to 
throw the burden under which she 
writhed, on the weakest, most irre- 
sponsible shoulders to which she 
could transfer it, rather than bear 
it on her own. Hers was a purely 
indolent, wilful, weak nature, with 
a tinge of the cunning of weakness, 
and the wiliness of the natives of 
the East; but not supple, daring, 
wicked enough for deliberate per- 
fidy. She was perpetually exposing 
her designs in her extravagant out- 
breaks of temper and wounded 
feelings—however shallow, and 
mortified vanity. 

‘It might have been your own 
case. You might have been wronged 
as I have been,’ she asserted boldly 
in her loosely piled heap of argu- 
ments. Suffie started, and touched 
by the random reminder, while in 
her total unacquaintance with such 
a character as that she had encoun- 
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tered, rendered unable to contend 
with it, gave a rash promise,—‘ I 
maun gang hame now, it is getting 
late, and my folk will be missing 
me; but I'll look in again the 
morn, or next day, to please you, 
though mind, I can do nothing for 
you. Lam a single woman myself, 
and have nought in my power, and 
I’m mostly throng with my own 
honest work.’ 

Suffie had made good her escape 
at last. Along the bare exposed 
road to Sandycroft, in the scouring 
gale, under a troubled sunset, she 
trudged with the subdued heart,— 
the old stillness of which might 
well have been mistaken for stu- 
pidity,—in a wonderful chaos. 

To understand Suffie’s state of 
mind, it is necessary to see how the 
gulf of which she had got a 
glimpse, and from which she had 
escaped, struck her. Suffie has 
been described as a narrow-minded, 
sluggishly constituted woman, not 
without sordidness. She has been 
shown by negatives. She was 
not young, or gifted, or beautiful ; 
she was no longer beloved, except 
in the calm, very calm, but very 
constant flow of family affection at 
Sandycroft. But Suffie’s treasure, 
next to her religious principles, was 
her good name, her decent character, 
her respectability, discretion, and 
trustworthiness. The greatest per- 
sonal bitterness that Captain Ord’s 
conduct had called forth in her, 
had proceeded from the notion that 
his desertion cast a slur on her 
character, nay through her, on the 
character of her relatives in those 
respects. She was not aware of 
having forfeited any of these che- 
rished attributes by the receipt of 
Captain Ord’s money in return for 
his promise, and the letters which 
guaranteed the promise. She had 
awakened so far to a vague, hu- 
miliating knowledge that she had 
not been true as she ought to have 
been to herself and Tam Ord; that 
she had entered into a barter for 
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that which ought to have been be- 
yond the power of money either to 
purchase or to redeem, and in doing 
so she had impaired and tarnished 
her womanliness. But such a 
failure was an offence of an alto- 
gether modified kind and degree in 
Suffie’s eyes. 

Suffie’s strict virtue and decorum 
were perfectly consistent with the 
knowledge that sin and misery, like 
what were hinted at, existed in the 
world. Suffie was no girl, and she 
did not belong to a fastidious class of 
society. Ina lower rank of life, but 
little removed from hers, there was 
anything rather than a high, pure 
standard of womanly honour ; there 
existed much coarseness of speech 
and recklessness of action, and a 
great and grievous amount of degra- 
dation. Not only so but at Oatness, 
where human nature was strong 
for good or for evil—and in the last 
passed rapidly to brutality, excesses, 
and even crimes had occasionally 
come to light, outraging the decent 
portion of the community, but of 
which by the hearing of the ears 
they could not fail to be acquainted, 
while old regard, every-day fami- 
liarity and kindred connection with 
the sinners to a certain extent 
blunted their neighbours’ sense of 
repulsion. Accordingly Suffie had 
been shocked at the threatened 
revelation that was in danger of 
disclosing what had been the hidden 
profligacy or the damning deceit of 
Tam Ord—happily cut off'as she had 
become from its consequences ; but 
she had not been utterly astounded 
or incapable of belief. Sailors and 
nabobs had come back from the 
north and the south, from the east 
and the west before now, without 
divulging disgraceful and ruinous 
ties which they had formed in their 
prolonged absences, and which had 
eventually found them out. In the 
course of the last twenty years, 
stories ghastly in their hideousness 
as Oatness imaginations could 
frame them, had been bruited of 
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the more tabooed members of the 
townspeople, and openly discussed 
in such plain-spoken circles as the 
one in which Suffie Quhair had 
grown to middle age. 

But in place of Suffie’s knowledge 
being inconsistent with strictness 
of morals, one consequence of liv- 
ing hard by pitch was that of per- 
ceiving how once contracted person- 
ally, it stuck to man and woman, 
and defiled them with deadly defile- 
ment. A vigorous reaction was pro- 
duced ; the virtuous clave to their 
virtue, and abhorred the very name 
(though they were not frightened 
to take it into their mouths) of 
levity and wantonness. Not the 
most noble, refined lady in the land 
would have recoiled more from 
license, or struggled nearer to death 
against making terms with vice, 
than Suffie Quhair. Had she been 
betrayed, as might have been, poor, 
homely Suffie would have died like 
peerless Clarissa Harlowe — not 


from love to her betrayer, though 
forgiving him broken-heartedly— 


but unable to survive the loss of 
her virtue. 

When Suffie’s views of the depth 
of a woman’s fall are measured, her 
gratitude for her own deliverance 
may be guessed at. She was 
shocked at the possible wickedness 
of her former lover, but she was 
less shocked than she was humbly, 
tearfully, devoutly thankful for her 
own escape. 

That lowly, expansive thankful- 
ness warmed, softened, and enlarged 
Suffie’s heart. She had been a 
selfish woman till now, like many 
women who lead retired, isolated 
lives, from ignorance of the wants 
and needs of others, rather than 
from failing to feel with them. Now, 
in the recent growth of Suffie’s 
experience and with the late in- 
stantaneous display of her uncon- 
scious peril and her unconscious 
withdrawal from evil, Suffie’s heart 
began to yearn as it had never 
yearned before over her suffering 
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fellow creatures; over the head. 
strong, rash black lady, and her 
anatomy of a child, who might be 
the honest woman and her lawfully 
born boy, after all; over pretty 
winsome Miss Wedderburn, who 
had looked so happy and been so 
pleasant when she came with the 
grand lady, her mamma, to Sandy- 
croft two years before, and ordered 
butter and milk to supplement the 
dairy produce of the home farm at 
the Park. ‘ But yours is far better 
than ours, Miss Quhair,’ Miss Wed- 
derburn had nodded to Suffie and 
told her. ‘I never drink such nice 
milk as the Sandycroft milk, of 
which you were so good as to give 
me a glass to-day, when I am so 
hot and thirsty. And what beauties 
of cows you have out on the greens 
there, Miss Quhair. Do you know, 
if I were a clever artist I should 
like to draw and paint them.’ It 
had been thoroughly girlish prattle, 
but sufficiently sweet and kindly 
even to the Misses Quhair ; and the 
last time Suffie had seen Miss Wed- 
derburn ride past the house she had 
looked more thoughtful than her 
mamma, and had been so taken up 
that she had not even recognised 
Suffie. Ay, Suffie’s heart yearned 
also over the triumphant sinner,Tam 
Ord, and the blow which was about 
to smite him before he went off the 
face of the earth. All these thoughts 
and feelings surged in Sutflie’s 
maiden breast, new for all her 
forty and odd years to such a tu- 
mult, as she traversed, with bent 
down head, the windy flats of the 
greens; andamong them the qualm 
now and then rose to the surface— 
for Suffie was still and always one of 
the Misses Quhair of Sandycroft— 
could she have made herself ac- 
countable for the black lady’s bill at 
the Ship Inn ? and if so, what would 
Kelen and Jean—especially Jean— 
say to Suffie’s becoming as good as 
surety for a woman she had never 
set eyes on before that night, a black 
woman, and her natural enemy ? 
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TRADES UNIONISM IN THE CITY AND MAY FAIR. 


Il. 


N the first part of this essay,' the 
writer has attempted to meet 
certain objections to trades socie- 
ties, by showing that those objec- 
tions tell with equal force against a 
crowd of institutions which, by com- 
mon consent, are held to be free from 
fatal reproach. Thus, if in some 
cases the unions stop the free circu- 
lation of wealth and impose a tax 
on the public, so, in some cases, 
do large capitalists, companies, and 
associations like the Inns of Court. 
Ifthe unions do wrong to the skilful 
and the powerful by discouraging 
piece-work, so do those laws which 
are manifestly framed in the in- 
terest of the weak. If unions do 


harm to the community by oppo- 
sing the employment of non-unionist 
labour, so do the Inns of Court, the 
College of Physicians, the College 
of Surgeons, the Royal Academy of 


Painting and Sculpture, and other 
associations which grant exclusive 
privileges. 

To all that I have been saying 
about those corporate bodies, how- 
ever, there may seem to be an ob- 
vious answer. It is true that they 
are like trade societies in so far as 
they are unions, and as they shut 
out many people from privileges or 
profits. It is true that they are 
more influential than trades unions, 
in so far as their power is secured 
to them by the law. But there the 
likeness ends. If the law gives 
them power, the law also calls them 
to account when they use it for 
private instead of public ends. And 
the supreme distinction between 
them and the trade societies is, 
that while they wield power for the 
public good, the unionists wield it 
for the good of a small class. For 
the public good it is advisable that 
lawyers, surgeons, physicians, and 


other professional men should re- 
ceive a certain training under the 
sanction of the State; and it is as 
deputies of the State that the 
Inns of Court, the College of Phy- 
sicians, and the College of Sur- 
geons frame their rules for admis- 
sion to the practice of the law and 
medicine. No doubt those rules do 
harm to exceptional people ; but 
we cannot legislate for exceptional 
cases, and if our rules are gene- 
rally beneficial their use is suf- 
ficiently attested. On the other 
hand, there is no cause to take ex- 
ceptional measures for the educa- 
tion of blacksmiths and carpenters, 
since without the aid of the State, 
those craftsmen will always exist in 
sufficient numbers, and always have 
ample skill. Hence the exceptional 
means taken by the unions to re- 
serve privileges for their members 
impose a tax upon society, without 
offering society a corresponding 
gain. Hence from the law they 
should receive no sanction. 

This argument leaves entirely out 
of account that equality of privi- 
leges which is the basis, or which 
is becoming the basis, of modern 
society. That, so long as they do 
not trench on the rights of others, 
all men should be free to do what 
they like, is the root-idea of demo- 
cratic life. Admit that idea and 
the question is settled. To the me- 
chanic the right of combination is 
not less important than it is to the 
barrister, and the one may as justly 
claim it as the other. But we may 
leave out of account such bewilder- 
ing things as personal rights, and 
be guided only by what is for the 
general good. It is for the general 
good, surely, that the mass of the 
people should not be filled with dis- 
content by the denial of privileges 
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which are granted to a minority, 
and that they should not seek to do 
under the veil of night what, if 
they had the sanction of the law, 
they would do in the light of day. 
It is for the general good that the 
English commonwealth should not 
be honeycombed with secret socie- 
ties. Yet it will infallibly be thus 
honeycombed, if we withhold from 
unions the fullest protection of the 
law, or if we grant that protection 
only on condition that the union 
funds shall not be used to support 
strikes or resist lock-outs. If the 
unions were to make such a promise 
they would immediately form secret 
societies for coping with capitalist 
power, and, denied the protection of 
the law, they would break it when 
it interfered with their doings. 
Secret societies must be immoral. 
And were trades unions transformed 
into secret societies their immo- 
rality might endanger the stability 
of the State. But we need stand 
in dread of no such danger, for the 
simple reason that the unions will 
not consent to forego the most 
ample protection of the law, and 
that under the reign of household 
suffrage the united dictate of trades 
unionism will be final. 

Not to complicate the discussion, 
I shall not further debate the ques- 
tion, whether unions do or do not 
confer on the community a service 
which more than outweighs the 
hardships they inflict. The truth 
remains, that society does not ob- 
ject to rules which limit the num- 
ber of apprentices, or which shut 
out non-unionist workmen from 
the full profits of their craft, pro- 
vided those rules be enforced by an 
institution which is under the direct 
control of the State, and which acts 
for the public good. One part of 
the charge against the unions,— 
the part which blames them for 
enforcing those restrictions,—has 
therefore vanished. If we can find 
out other institutions, which, while 
enforcing like restrictions, do not 
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submit to like control, and do not act 
for the public good, the second part 
of the charge will have vanished too. 
Now, strange as the fact may seem 
to the hasty observer, we shall find 
a parallel to unions in every mer- 
cantile firm, every church, and every 
family. 

Suppose that a youth applies for 
admission to the counting-house of 
a City firm, that he is in want of 
employment, that he is willing to 
work hard, and that he has the 
qualities and acquirements of a 
good clerk. Suppose the firm to 
answer that they do not need his 
services. And suppose the youth 
thus to lose a chance of getting on 
in life. Everybody will admit that 
the company cannot be blamed for 
not hiring a clerk whom they do 
not require, and nobody will pretend 
that the youth has any reason to 
fancy himself wronged. Yet, strange 
as the fact may seem to those who 
do not look to the roots of the social 
problem, here is a case which 
corresponds to that of the willing 
and able non-unionist with whom 
unionists refuse to work. The 
charge against those unionists is, 
that by shutting a man out of em- 
ployment they do a wrong to him 
and to society. But, if they are 
thus guilty, so is the merchant who 
shuts the door of his counting- 
house in the face of a willing and 
able applicant for a clerkship. The 
merchant’s plea is, that if he were 
to hire more clerks than he re- 
quires he would sustain a loss; that 
is, he would hand over to another 
person a part of his own income, 
without receiving a corresponding 
return. Well, that is precisely what 
the unionists say. They say that 
if they were to work with non- 
unionists they would, sooner or 
later, have to put up with less wages 
than they at present earn; that is, 
they would transfer to the pockets 
of non-unionists, or of the masters, 
or of the public, gains which would 
otherwise be their own. ‘ Why,’ 
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asks the merchant, ‘should I pay 
for what I don’t want? Why 
should I deliberately lessen my in- 
come by hiring more clerks than I 
can employ ?’ ‘ Why,’ rejoins the 
unionist, ‘ should I allow my wages 
to be put down, if by simply naming 
the conditions under which I shall 
work I can keep them up?’ ‘ Why,’ 
asks the merchant, ‘am I, more 
than my friends the farmers, or my 
friends the landowners, bound to 
support a young man merely be- 
cause, like myself, he belongs to 
the mercantile class?’ ‘ And why,’ 
rejoins the unionist, ‘am I, more 
than my clergyman, or my landlord, 
or my brothers in the iron-trade, 
bound to support a non-unionist 
merely because, like myself, he 
happens to be a carpenter?’ ‘Oh! 
but my profits are my own,’ says the 
merchant, ‘ and, since I earn every 
farthing of my income, I may do 
with it what I like.’ ‘ And,’ an- 
swers the unionist, ‘since my la- 
bour is my own, a man who does me 
no service has no right to reproach 
me if I give him no pay. I may sell 
my labour for what it will bring; 
and no man to whom I am not in- 
debted can blame me for not hand- 
ing over to him a portion of my 
income, as I should do if I were to 
work with non-unionists.’ 

‘But,’ adds the merchant, ‘there is 
one great difference between your 
case and mine. It is for the public 
benefit that I should economise my 
income, so that I may invest as 
much capital as I can in trade; 
and I should diminish that capital 
were I to hire superfluous labourers. 
Your ‘iniquitous rules against non- 
unionists, on the other hand, are 
barriers against economising capital 
and increasing the productive 
power of the country.’ 

This may seem a strong argu- 
ment, but it will not bear attentive 
scrutiny. The argument has not 
even a show of reason, unless we 
suppose the merchant to mean, that 
the few hundred pounds a year 
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which he saves by refusing to pro- 
vide work for men whom he does 
not immediately want, are at once 
invested productively. But, as a 
matter of fact, the sum is not in- 
vested productively; it is wasted 
on luxuries. Were the merchant 
to spend it in the employment 
of labour for productive purposes, 
instead of on the refinements and 
superfluities of home, the com- 
munity, as a whole, might gain, 
rather than lose. And if he thinks 
himself bound to take every means 
of increasing the capital of the 
country, that is, the fund available 
for productive purposes, he must 
not be content with refusing to 
employ clerks whom he does not 
want. When at night he goes out 
to his country-house, the coachman 
who meets him with the brougham 
at the railway station must get 
notice to leave. As he passes 
through the grounds that encircle 
his house, he must tell the head- 
gardener to pull down the hot- 
houses, root out the flowers, fell the 
elms, discharge all the under- 
gardeners, and sow the lawn with 
wheat. Descending into his wine- 
cellar, he must make an inventory 
of his Comet Port, his old East India 
Madeira, his Chiteau Lafitte, his 
choice Rudesheimer, his half-dozen 
bottles of Imperial Tokay, and his 
prized Burgundy. Keeping only 
as much of the old stock as he may 
need for medicinal purposes, he must 
sell the remainder to the highest 
bidder, and with the round sum 
which he will obtain, he must buy 
shares in a copper mine, a chemical 
work, a cotton mill, or a manu- 
factory consecrated to the produc- 
tion of Thorley’s Food for Cattle. 
Next, that Salvator in the hall must 
go; then the Cuyp in the dining- 
room; then the screen of Turners 


in the drawing-room ; and, finally, 


the Sévres tables. Neither he nor 
anybody else reads one tenth of the 
books in the library ; the rows of 
fair volumes are little else than so 
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much ornamental furniture. Send 
them to the auction room, then, 
and with the price buy shares in 
the Great Northern Railway. It is 
astonishing how much one might 
clear éut of a well furnished house 
at this rate, without making it 
uninhabitable. True, the process 
would help to banish the refine- 
ments of civilisation; but, if it only 
went a certain length, it would un- 
questionably increase the productive 
power of the country, and leave a 
larger fund available for productive 
purposes. No doubt the process 
might easily be carried too far even 
for that end ; since if we take away 
the comforts and the graces which 
attend wealth, we destroy an im- 
mense inducement to amass wealth, 
and indirectly lessen the production 
of the country. This fact is not 
sufficiently borne in mind by Mr. 
Mill, when he teaches that a de- 
mand for commodities is not a 
demand for labour. Still, without 
running any risk of doing such 
incalculable mischief, we might 
strip off many of the gay trappings 
that adorn society; we might level 
many a stately house, and set a 
social ban on many a sumptuous 
entertainment ; and with the new 
mass of capital which we should 
thus gain we might begin a better 
time for labour. 

If society thought that, for the 
sake of the general welfare, a limit 
should be set by law to the amount 
which any person might spend on 
luxuries ; if it thought that the first 
end of wealth should be to provide 
employment for labour; then, it 
would have the clearest of rights 
to give warning that, on and after 
a certain day, it would afford pro- 
tection to wealth only on condi- 
tion that the owner should every 
year use a large portion of it for 
the general good. That is to say, 
society would have the clearest 
right to give the present Poor Law 
any degree of stringency which it 
might hold the public welfare to 
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demand. ‘Timid people will shriek 
out that we should thus be landed 
in a state of socialism. No doubt 
we should. And, no doubt, in the 
present state of things, any attempt 
to erect a socialistic community 
would be so disastrous that the very 
idea of it is beyond the province of 
debate. For that reason, we so far 
make a merchant the absolute 
master of his property as to let him 
shut the door in the face of appli- 
cants for work, though his surplus 
wealth is to be counted by hun- 
dreds of thousands. For that rea- 
son we do not complain that our 
City men build sumptuous villas at 
Dorking, Croydon, Chislehurst, or 
Richmond ; nor do we accuse them 
of being bad citizens, because, while 
the east of London is crying for 
bread, their wives and daughters 
are surrounded with every luxury 
that wealth can buy. 

But nothing in the nature of 
things dictates an arrangement by 
which a man is free to do what he 
likes with what he calls his money. 
The law which exacts from him a 
hundred pounds a year in taxes 
might, for the sake of the public 
good, exact a thousand or ten thou- 
sand without doing him any wrong. 
And the law grants to him a very 
serious power when it makes him 
able to deny employment to willing 
and able workmen. It grants him 
a power corresponding in effect to 
that by which the Inns of Court 
define the class of persons who shall 
or shall not be called to the bar, 
who shall or shall not have the 
chance of winning wealth, rank, 
and fame as advocates. In reality, 
his power is the same as that by 
which the College of Physicians 
and the College of Surgeons stipu- 
late the conditions which must be 
fulfilled before any man can in this 
country gain legal admittance to 
the practice of medicine. And yet 
that power is accompanied with no 
such checks as those that prevent 
the Inns of Court and the College 
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of Physicians from abusing their 
privileges. While those bodies are 
under the control of the State, 
and must act in accordance with 
set rules, the merchant can hire 
as few or as many people as he 
likes, can give the conditions on 
which he offers employment any 
degree of stringency or laxity, and 
can change those conditions every 
day of the year. So can the joint- 
stockcompany. From State control 
both are free, though both have 
power which may, and sometimes 
does, become an instrument of ter- 
rible oppression. The mass of people 
find no fault with such a state of 
things because they fancy that some 
behest of heaven, some immutable 
law, some moral deliverance older 
even than that of Moses, has made 
their money their own in an almost 
sacred sense. And for ages this 
fancy was fostered into a gigantic 
superstition even by thinkers, who 
were intoxicated into a state of 
mental blindness, or of imaginative 
fertility, by daily draughts of what 
they called a priori truth. Happily 
a stricter demand for logical proof 
has brought with it a new keenness 
of conscience, and, for the moment 
at least, we have less confused, 
that is, less shallow, thinking on 
the subject of the duties which men 
owe to each other. With a more 
searching analysis will come, even 
in the popular mind, the overthrow 
of the confused and shallow idea 
that the right to hold private 
property is independent of human 
laws, and is inseparably linked 
with what, in high and mighty lan- 
guage, is called the moral constitu- 
tion of the universe. Private pro- 
perty has no such sacred character. 
Private property rests on human 
laws; is dictated by human con- 
venience; is justified only because, 
on the whole, it seems the best 
arrangement which is practicable. 
If the conditions of life should so 
change as to call for the overthrow 
of the laws that regulate the tenure 
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of private property, then their over- 
throw would become, not a right, 
but a duty. , 

Passing from the counting-house 
and the board-room, we find an ad- 
mirable example of unionism in an 
ordinary family. Every family has 
the power of dispensing certain 
privileges, which it distributes, not 
among those by whom they are 
best merited, but among its own 
set. The head of a household 
does not feel bound to go out into 
the highways and the byways and 
compel the deserving to come in. 
For the most part, he gives his 
good things only to the members of 
his own union, and leaves the non- 
unionists out in the cold. Being 
thus exclusive, every family does 
precisely what is done by the trades 
societies. Nay, a household which 
fills a high social position, can often 
exercise as much power, can dis- 
tribute rewards and punishments 
on as wide a scale, and may find 
its doors besieged by as large a 
host of suppliants, as one of the 
lesser unions. A member of the 
peerage has his town house in 
Grosvenor Square or Park Lane. 
Agreeable in manners, cultivated in 
mind, fond of society, and possess- 
ing great influence in his own 
county, he has at one time been a 
cabinet minister, and his support 
is courted by his own party, even 
when its chiefs do not think fit to 
give him office. His wife’s Wednes- 
day or Saturday evenings areat least 
a dim copy of the great gatherings 
that once lent brilliancy to Holland 
House. In his drawing-rooms you 
meet the author of the latest volume 
of “sensation”’ heresy, the latest 
specimen of poetical pruriency or 
incoherent sublimity, the painter 
of the most taking picture in the 
year’s exhibition of the Academy, a 
sprinkling of unknown critics and 
journalists, one or two powerful 
editors, an African traveller, and a 
den of foreign lions, great and 
small. What most people will think 
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much more important, you fall in 
with a crowd of political men. 
Members of Parliament are there 
by the dozen, and—his face glisten- 
ing with a look of oily persuasion— 
the Liberal or the Tory whip keeps 
them company. The great Liberal 
or Tory election agent, who wields 
more political power than an ave- 
rage duke, is button-holed all the 
evening in every corner of the room. 
Two or three cabinet ministers push 
their way through the throng. And 
all this mass of intrigue, impudence, 
brain, and power is mixed up with 
glittering splinters of title—dukes, 
marquises, earls, and barons, lend- 
ing for at least a few minutes the 
serenity of their patrician grace. 
Now, here is a powerful organi- 
sation, built up by the help of laws 
like those that lent an artificial 
strength to the agriculturists of 
England before Mr. Cobden struck 
dead an infamous monopoly. But 
for the protective laws which per- 
mit a man to entail his estate on 
an unborn child, and which give 
him a seat among the legislators 
of England merely because he 
happens to be the eldest son of 
his father, such a company could 
not have assembled. It is to the 
fostering influence of anti-free trade 
laws throughout centuries that the 
noble host owes his position and 
his power. And, thanks to those 
protective statutes, he can indi- 
rectly bestow rich prizes on many 
of his guests, merely by bringing 
them into contact with men and 
women whom they would otherwise 
have no chance of meeting. To 
one he indirectly gives a commis- 
sion for a picture; to another a 
fat living in the Church; to a 
third a wealthy husband; to a 
fourth a beautiful wife; to a fifth, 
that entry into good society which 
unaided wealth cannot buy, and 
which the unlettered barbarian of 
rich middle-class England covets 
more than anything else on earth— 
more than the power that gocs with 
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political position, or the reputation 
given by intellect, or the softly 
beautiful fame that comes from 
deeds of charity, or the blessed rest 
that falls to a saintly life. Such 
prizes can also be withheld from 
many a deserving applicant. ‘ And 
why,’ asks a needy clergyman, 
‘should I be debarred from entering 
rooms in which my good breeding 
would enable me to shine, and in 
which I should meet the patron 
of the living that I have in view, 
when men without my accomplish- 
ments, my scholarship, my zeal, my 
care for the poor, or my power of 
preaching good sermons, are in- 
vited week after week? ‘ Why,’ 
asks a lady who has a platoon 
of marriageable daughters, and in- 
tense matrimonial ambition, ‘should 
cards not be sent to me and my 
girls, when they are sent to people 
whose daughters are not half so 
many, so pretty, so good, or so 
needy, as mine? Why should 
the crop of promising young men 
be reaped before my daughters 
have a chance of putting in their 
sickle? It is an infamous shame. 
Let us have fair play, and let the 
best win.’ 

These are absurd complaints ; so 
absurd that they are not put plainly 
into words, though none the less 
do they take shape in the mind. 
Yet, they are not a whit more 
absurd than the complaint of the 
non-unionists who are shut out of 
a particular shop or yard. The 
unionists have been able to form 
a powerful organisation ; they can, 
consistently with their own objects, 
issue only a limited number of 
invitations to work in their com- 
pany; and those men from whom 
an invitation is withheld, have no 
more right to complain than those 
clergymen, those artists, or those 
needy mammas, who are excluded 
from the Countess of Kettledrum’s 
Saturday nights. 

There are few better examples of 
a trades union than a Dissenting 
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chapel in a provincial town. In 
saying so, I do not mean to join in 
the supercilious rant with which 
Dissent is too often greeted in good 
society. Good society fancies that 
it is bound to sneer at the vulgar 
shopkeepers who see no sacredness 
in bishops, who look coldly on a 
liturgy, who favour long, argumen- 
tative prayers, who have a taste for 
hot sermons spiced with allusions 
to the Devil and Mr. Disraeli, and 
who strive at every election time 
to pull down the Church Establish- 
ment and the House of Lords. That 
is good society’s notion of Dissent. 
What Dissent did for the liberties, 
the manhood, and even the litera- 
ture of England at a time when a 
servile Church clothed sycophancy 
in the garb of religion, and did its 
best to hand over the government 
of this country to licentious des- 
potism, by hailing the Charleses and 
the Jameses as the anointed of God, 
good society finds it convenient to 
forget. It only sees the vulgarity 
of Dissent. It is less quick to see 
that for the vulgarity of Dissent 
it has itself to blame. Since the 
doors of the national universities 
have been persistently shut in the 
face of Dissent, too many of our 
nonconforming countrymen lack the 
graces which come from academical 
culture. Hence, the Dissent of an 
English provincial town, with its 
inquisitorial circles of tea-drinking 
old women, and the declamatory 
harangues of its pulpit, is not the 
most fascinating of sights. Nor, 
I repeat, in the records of labour, 
can we find a better example of 
a trades union than the Baptist 
chapel of an English provincial 
town. A few scores of people who 
feel certain of each other’s religious 
sincerity and orthodoxy, agree to 
worship under the same roof, and to 
abide by a set of definite rules as 
to the mode of conducting Divine 
service, and of admitting new mem- 
bers. Those are the unionists. 
Before permitting any one to enter 
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their little community, they depute 
their deacons to test, by means of a 
personal examination, the purity of 
his life and the soundness of his 
creed. Nor are the privileges of 
unionism dispensed with a careless 
hand, If the deacons imagine that 
the candidate’s faith is heretical, 
that he has not really become a 
Christian, that, to use their own lan- 
guage, he has not been born again 
and made a new creature, they re- 
fuse to give him a place in the wor- 
shipping body. So far as they are 
concerned, he must remain a non- 
unionist. Nor, even if he run the 
gauntlet of diaconal vigilance, and 
win the laurel of church member- 
ship, can he look upon the reward as 
secure for life. The reward must be 
keptas wellas won; kept by means 
of what his brethren shall hold to 
be a pure life and pure doctrine. 
Should he fall away from his pri- 
mitive sainthood of walk or creed, 
then he may be cast out of the 
synagogue, and lose the coveted 
privileges of unionism. No doubt, 
as a rule, the deserving Dissenter 
has little to fear from the power 
which is thus vested in the govern- 
ing elders of his chapel. As a rule, 
they are honest, God-fearing, intel- 
ligent men. No doubt, too, if a 
man could prove that he had been 
refused the privileges of Church 
membership for reasons which in- 
volved a calumny, that he had 
thus suffered a loss of reputation in 
the eyes of his fellows, and that 
specific injury had in consequence 
been done to his business or his 
profession, then he would have an 
unquestionable claim at law against 
the men by whom he had been 
wronged. Still clearer would be 
his claim if, after having been a 
member of the chapel union for 
years, he had been cast out and 
sustained specific loss of income on 
account of charges which he could 
prove to be false. In such a case, 
the law would interpose in his be- 
half. And if the chapel were to 
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plead that the law had no right to 
interfere with its spiritual censures, 
the law would answer, that in such 
a case it must regard a Dissenting 
church precisely in the same light 
as a railway company ; that it could 
show no respect to spiritual censures 
which, while based on falsehood, 
had done distinct injury to the 
pocket of some particular man; and 
that it must punish the authors of 
those censures as severely as the 
most secular of defamers. Thank 
heaven! all the pleading in the 
world for spiritual independence 
will never put the freest of free 
churches above the law of England. 
For that reason, it is very rare to 
find the diaconate ofa Dissenting 
chapel acting with such indiscre- 
tion as to run the risk of having its 
decisions challenged in a court of 
justice. But it has a hundred ways 
of carrying out its behests without 
bringing itself under the lash of 
the judicial bench. With perfect 
safety it may often withhold, or even 
take away, the coveted privileges of 
church membership. And such an 
act of discipline may frequently be 
attended with the most mischievous 
results. The mechanic who can- 
not get into the sanctuary of the 
local Baptist chapel, or who has to 
leave it at the prompting of un- 
mistakable hints, may thus forfeit 
his chance of getting steady work 
from the wealthy manufacturer 
whose serene grandeur of air and 
breadth of connubial bliss invest 
the chief pew with a halo of count- 
ing-house and patriarchal piety. 
In like manner, the small shop- 
keeper to whom fate brings the 
same bad fortune, finds himself cut 
off from a crowd of well-to-do cus- 
tomers who once thought it a duty, 
and who would now think it asin, 
to buy his tea and sugar. That is 
very hard. Nor, if those who ar- 
raign the trades unions be just, is 
it enough to say that the mechanic 
and the shopkeeper have richly 
merited punishment. ‘It is true,’ 
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either may retort, ‘that, when act. 
ing as a lay preacher, I have once 
or twice stuttered out Socinianism ; 
it is true that I have been seen in 
a state of momentary convivial ex- 
citement ; it is true that when in 
that state and when rebuked by a 
brother Christian, I showed by my 
command over the profaner parts 
of the English language that I had 
not forgotten what I had learned in 
my unregenerate days; nor do I 
deny that, on being called to ac- 
count by the church, I broadly 
hinted that the deacons were a pack 
of canting old women. But why 
should I be cast out of the union 
because I have been guilty of a few 
such venial faults? Why should 
a few irresponsible men have the 
power to blast my prospects of good 
wages or high profits? Since 
every Englishman has a right to 
teach what doctrine he pleases, is it 
not rank persecution to punish 
heresy with starvation? Because 
in a moment of forgetfulness, an 
Englishman happens to take too 
much beer, and because, in the pre- 
sence of a hoary old hypocrite, he 
happens to take the rein off his 
tongue, is he therefore to be handed 
over to the tender mercies of a 
set of inquisitorial Pecksniffs, and 
subjected to a sentence which is 
equivalent to five years’ penal ser- 
vitude ? Because, in questioning 
their right to sit in judgment over 
me, I exercised the undoubted 
privilege of an Englishman, am I to 
be treated likea felon? Very true, 
if such men as I were allowed to be- 
come a church-member, the chapel, 
as at present constituted, could not 
hold together. But I object to its 
present constitution. After my 
recent experience of the evils that 
result from chapel unionism, I 
hold that the law should give no 
set of men power to act as censors 
over the faith and the conduct of 
others. Let us have free trade in 
doctrines. Let every man be free 
to do what he likes so long as he 
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does not break the law. Let the 
law declare that it will recognise 
the legality of no union, whether a 
church society or a trades society, 
which attempts to curtail that free- 
dom. And, with three cheers for 
the advent of spiritual liberty, let 
us tell the whole Dissenting diaco- 
nate that at any moment they are 
liable to a prosecution for con- 
spiracy.’ 

This is a wildly absurd speech ; 
yet it is an exact parallel to those 
that even sensible men sometimes 
make against trades unions. Such 
men tell us that no body of me- 
chanics should be allowed to band 
themselves together in order to 
maintain an artificial standard of 
wages, and to punish those of their 
fellows who do not obey their be- 
hests. Such conduct is declared to 
be an arbitrary interference with 
free trade and with the liberty of 
the subject. The very same thing 
is said by the rebellious Dissenter. 
And, as an additional fact on his 
side, the rebellious Dissenter can 
plead, that the English Church sub- 
jects those who seek for member- 
ship in her communion to no such 
scrutiny as that which is demanded 
in the Dissenting chapels. She 
holds all English citizens to be her 
members; and, though she has arule 
for excluding ‘schismatics’ from 
the table of the Lord, still it is so 
much a dead letter that, practically, 
the privileges of communion may 
be regarded as open to men of every 
shade of creed. Dissent goes upon a 
different principle—whether rightly 
or wrongly it is not my present pur- 
pose to ask ; and in this matter the 
law wisely allows Dissent to do as 
it pleases, despite the fact that 
much unmerited injury must in 
consequence be suffered by parti- 
cular men. Well, what the trades 
unions demand is equal liberty to 
combine, to give or to withhold 
the privileges of membership, and 
to levy subscriptions from their 
members. 
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Throughout society we might 
find similar examples of unionism. 
The Church is a union; the House 
of Commons is a union; so is the 
Reform Club; so is the officer 
class in our army ; and so is every 
other religious, social, political, or 
military association. Enough has 
been said, however, to show that 
on the principle of unionism the 
whole of modern society is built. 

But, we shall be told, there is one 
fundamental difference between the 
unionism of the workshop, and that 
of the City and May Fair. The City 
and May Fair do not ‘ratten.’ Do 
they not? We shall see. They 
do not, it is true, put gunpowder 
into the cash-boxes or the dressing- 
cases of their victims; and, so far, 
they do not imitate the example of 
Sheffield. But the conduct of 
Sheffield is so universally con- 
demned by the whole working class 
that we must leave it out of account. 
We have to deal, not with such 
rattening as that which Broadhead 
carried out by means of the ex- 
plosive canister and the air-gun, 
but with such rattening as most of 
the unions practise when they send 
non-unionists to Coventry, or when, 
by forbidding their members to work 
in the same shop with men who have 
incurred their dislike, they force 
the employer to give those men a 
note of dismissal. Such rattening, 
whether right or wrong, is practised 
by every one of the associations 
that compose society,—by every 
mercantile company, by every 
church, by every family. 

Each of those associations forms 
amore or less distinct whole, and 
to guard itself from destruction, it 
requires its members to obey a set 
of more or less distinct rules. In 
the case of a family, for example, 
the sanctity of private life would be 
destroyed, if guests were to repeat 
out of doors the confidential things 
which had been said at the dinner 
table. Consequently the law of self- 
preservation decrees that punish- 
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ment shall be meted out to him 
who is found to have been thus 
guilty. He is not invited again, or 
he learns no more secrets in the same 
quarter, or the whole circle of his 
friends receive the hint that he is 
a tell-tale, whom it were wise to 
entertain with closed lips. He is 
justly rattened. Again, certain 
social centres cannot keep up their 
reputation for high birth, high 
breeding, exclusiveness, and general 
superiority to all other created 
beings, unless the members are 
careful to choose wives, or accept 
husbands, of high rank. Any de- 
fiance of that rule they punish with 
as much sternness as other sec- 
tions of society punish a breach of 
all the Ten Commandments. The 
archbishop is cut because he has 
married his cook; the marquis be- 
cause he has married an actress ; 
the earl because he has married the 
governess of the children borne by 
his first wife. The wives of the of- 
fenders are not received within the 
charmed circle of high birth, or, if 
they are received, it is in such a 
fashion as to make them feel with 
excruciating keenness how mighty 
is the crime of which they have 
been guilty. Husband and wife 
are rattened. Nay they are rat- 
tened with a persistent, pitiless 
wealth of cruelty such as an ordi- 
nary trades unionist would scorn to 
rival, and such as, if fully stated, 
would elicit an indignant burst of 
shame from every man to whom 
average clearness of thought has 
given average keenness of con- 
science. In comparison with the 
rattening which is raised to the 
dignity of a fine art in Mayfair, 
that which flourishes among the 
dwellings of the poor is feeble and 
merciful. 

To guard itself from offensive 
opinions, as well as offensive con- 
duct, society does and must ratten. 
So delicate are the cords which 
bind together our family system, 
that the conflict of jarring creeds 
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may sever the frail tie; and to 
avoid that danger, men and women 
have a tendency to select their 
friends from among those who, in 
the main, hold the same opinions 
as themselves, or at least who do 
not endanger the social peace by 
giving emphatic expression to doc- 
trines from which they themselves 
dissent. Thus we have Tory, Liberal, 
Radical, and Democratic circles of 
society : Low Church, Broad Church, 
High Church, and Hard Church 
circles; Pantheistic and Positivist 
circles; circles of professional 
atheism, and circles of believers in 
everything that does not take the 
form of a distinct proposition. 
Only by means of rattening can 
the members of those coteries save 
them from being ruptured by the 
shock of heresy, and hence rattening 
is unscrupulously employed. If at 
a time when political or religious 
passions run high, a man strongly 
takes one side or the other, he is 
forthwith cast out of the synagogue 
by kind friends. He is shunned and 
denounced by one set because, being 
a Tory, he loses no opportunity of 
throwing ridicule on what he is 
pleased to call that refuge of rab- 
bledom, Democracy, with its regi- 
ment of roaring ruffians from Oliver 
Cromwell to John Bright. He 
is shunned and denounced by an- 
other set, because, being a Radi- 
cal, he loudly expresses his hatred 
of aristocratic government, and, in 
the presence of aggressive High 
Churchism, declares that, had he 
lived in the days when English- 
men were divided into Roundheads 
and Cavaliers, he would have en- 
thusiastically gone with the party 
which prayed that the thunders of 
of the Lord might smite that Moab- 
itish woman, Henrietta, and which 
decreed the death of that vessel of 
wrath, the man Charles Stuart, 
whom the children of unrighteous- 
ness call the Blessed Martyr. By 
one set he is cast out because he 
asserts that the Jamaica Committee, 
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with its presiding genius Mr. Mill, 
has earned the contempt and exe- 
cration of all future generations of 
thinking men. By another set he 
is cast out because he fervently 
maintains that in the Jamaica up- 
rising Governor Eyre lost his head, 
and allowed his subordinates to 
commit cruelties which none but 
the weak or the effeminate would 
have sanctioned for a day ; because 
he expresses a strong wish to hear 
from the lips of a British jury 
whether, as a punishment for an 
uprising which had been officially 
declared to be at an end, any 
British governor may whip, shoot, or 
hang hundreds of men and women ; 
and because, so far from recognising 
in the shout of Mr. Eyre’s defenders 
an outburst of chivalric sympathy 
for a fallen man, he bluntly calls it 
a proof that our governing classes 
are still instinct with ‘ the infernal 
spirit of the slave-master.’ For 
expressing such opinions a man is 
rattened. Nay he is sometimes 
rattened as severely as the non- 
unionist who, at the dictate of a 
trades society, has to leave a 
unionist workshop. 

Perhaps the rattening which goes 
on among carpenters and bricklayers 
finds no more severe censors than 
the officers and gentlemen to whom 
we entrust the discipline and com- 
mand of the British army. Such 
an interference with regular autho- 
rity is revolting to the passionate 
love of order which marks the 
trained soldier. Yet those officers 
and gentlemen form a union as 
compact as the Amalgamated So- 
ciety of Engineers,—a union with 
unwritten as well as written laws; 
and if any member of the society 
set those regulations at defiance he 
is remorselessly rattened. One fact 
may serve as an example. In the 
plenitude of its wisdom, the aris- 
tocratic Government of England 
maintains that wonderful institu- 
tion, commission by purchase. By 
the aid of money, a young, untried, 
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half-educated lad may buy his pro- 
motion over the heads of men who, 
while soldiers in the best sense of 
the term, are smitten with the 
curse of poverty. Thanks to the 
potent influence of hard cash, a 
man who has never looked an 
enemy in the face, and never per- 
formed any military task more 
difficult than that of commanding 
a brigade of troops in a sham fight, 
may reach the rank of a general 
officer by the time that a majorship 
falls to the lot of a poor man whose 
bravery, coolness, and skill have 
been tested ina score of hard fights. 
Nor does that fact indicate the full 
enormity of the system. Not only 
are commissions sold, but they have 
two prices, one named in the Queen’s 
Regulations, the other in the un- 
written laws of every mess-room ; 
one legal, the other illegal. For, 
in a country with an abundance of 
rich, idle men, there must be a 
keen demand for commissions in a 
service which, as at present consti- 
tuted, gives such men their fitting 
employment ; and, since the supply 
is not equal to the demand, the 
prices mount up higher than the 
figures named by the Government. 
Virtually, therefore, lieutenancies, 
captaincies, and majorships are put 
up to auction, and knocked down 
at a fancy price. After a lieu- 
tenant has lodged in the proper 
hands the one thousand or two 
thousand pounds which form the 
legal price of his captaincy, a claim 
for perhaps twice as much comes 
from the officer who is selling out. 
Having himself paid that amount, 
he naturally expects to be reim- 
bursed when he leaves the service. 
But now and then the man who 
has the right of purchase refuses 
to pay a fraction more than the 
legal sum. Such a man may say, 
‘The State grants me a distinct 
right to buy my captaincy for 
1,000l. ; if you gave more, that is 
your affair, not mine ; and I am de- 
termined to enforce my legal right.’ 
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Or the incoming captain may say, 
‘I will not waive a right of pur- 
chase for which I have long waited ; 
nor am I able to pay you the fancy 
price; and I insist on having the 
commission for the sum named in 
the Queen’s Regulations. At the 
same time, I will take care, if I can, 
that ultimately you are no loser; 
for when I sell out I will demand 
the regimental price, and, after 
deducting what I myself have paid, 
I will hand the balance to you.’ 
But what happens to those officers 
who are bold enough to offer the 
price which the Queen has declared 
to be legal, and who refuse to break 
the regulations which, as Chris- 
tians and as gentlemen, they have 
sworn toobey? They are rattened. 
By their brother officers they are 
cut dead. No one speaks to them 
at the mess-table. They must shun 
the billiard room. The whist table 
knows them no more. If they are 
in a cavalry regiment, the colonel 
suddenly finds that they can’t ride, 
or that their horses are not good 
enough for the service. The first 
slip of which they may be guilty 
is seized as a pretext for bringing 
their shortcomings under the eye 
of that Vatican of the officer class, 
the Horse Guards, and speedily the 
offenders find themselves doomed 
to expiate their offences in the cold 
shade of half pay. 

And they deserve it, some peo- 
ple will reply ; they deserve it for 
being so mean; they should not 
have entered the army at all, if they 
did not intend to comply with its 
rules, unwritten as well as written. 
Perhaps so; but in that case don’t 
excuse the non-unionists for being 
false to their order, on the plea 
that they are simply enforcing their 
legal rights. The officer who gives 
for his commission the sum autho- 
rised by the Queen, and who gives 
no more, has as clearly the sanction 
of the law as the mechanic who 
does his best to defeat a strike, by 
offering to take the wages which 
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his fellow workmen have refused. 
No doubt, the officers and gentlemen 
of the army may retort that, if they 
were to tolerate the practice of ten. 
dering the legal price, the existing 
military system of England would 
speedily go to pieces. No doubt, 
too, in guarding it from destruction 
by rattening its assailants, they 
simply follow the example which is 
set by all other associations. That is 
quite true. But a precisely similar 
retort is made by the bricklayers 
and the carpenters. Those work. 
men say that the duty which they 
owe to their wives, their children, 
and their fellow-craftsmen, obliges 
them to ratten the traitors who, by 
breaking the trade rules, menace 
the comforts of their household, and 
assail the stability of the craft itself, 
—that craft which is to the work. 
man what the Church is to the 
religious devotee ; that craft which 
has in it something of life, some- 
thing to be loved, and fought for, 
and, if need be, starved for. What 
those who call themselves the better 
classes do not, and, it would seem, 
cannot understand, is that their 
feelings of class and caste are shared 
in at least equal measure by the 
humble mechanics who build their 
houses and paint their doors. 

So much for the rattening which 
is practised by the officers and gen- 
tlemen who hold her Majesty’s com- 
missions in the British army. But 
of all trades unions, that which rat- 
tens with the most pitiless rigour, 
and which carries its rattening to 
the most deadly lengths, is the 
Church. I do not use the word 
Church in the same restricted sense 
as the Rev. Mr. Thwackum used 
the word ‘religion’ when he meant 
‘the Christian religion; and not 
only the Christian religion, but the 
Protestant religion ; and not only 
the Protestant religion, but the 
Church of England.’ By the word 
Church I do not mean the Church 
of England alone ; although, by her 
heroic stand in defence of such 
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Christian institutions as the Irish 
Establishment, that Church proves 
herself to be pure and spotless amid 
the host of sects which are encrusted 
with the imbecilities of superstition 
or the vulgarities of Dissent. Still 
less do I mean the Church of Rome, 
with her triple crown of gilded 
error. Still less do I mean those 
Nonconformist congregations whose 
wicked forefathers beheaded that 
man of God, Charles L., and im- 
pugned the purity of that other 
man of God,: the protector of Nell 
Gwynne; those seditious schismatics 
who, with blasphemous tongue, 
have called the Sermon on the 
Mount the Gospel of Democracy, 
even when the mitred theologians 
of the Church have taught the 
divine right of kings to hang their 
subjects, and have hinted that re- 
sistance to kingly oppression ranked 
among the sins for which there is 
forgiveness neither in this world 
nor in the world to come. When 
I speak of the Church I mean the 
whole Church. And the whole 
Church lives, moves, and has its 
being in rattening. In the ancient 
days,—when men believed in heaven 
and hell as firmly as we cold world- 
lings believe in the beatitude of 
wealth or the damnation of poverty 
—when the clergy were not a band 
of supremely respectable gentlemen, 
who are praised only when they do 
nothing, but a mighty host that 
wielded the rewards and the terrors 
of the world to come—in those 
golden days of consecrated iniquity, 
when the Church held in her hands 
the power of life and death, rat- 
tening was carried to a pitch of 
perfection which we shall never 
see again. The man who was con- 
victed of heresy first incurred the 
spiritual censure of his order; then, 
if a priest, he was stripped of his 
holy office, and cast out of the 
spiritual union ; and,finally, he was 
handed over to the secular arm to 
be burned alive. That is, he was 
first mildly rattened, and then he 
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was rattened to death. If a Pope 
found himself stubbornly defied by 
an earthly king, the successor of 
St. Peter, the Vicegerent of Christ, 
the high-priest of the Church of 
peace and brotherly love, sometimes 
rattened the subjects of the offending 
prince on the most gigantic scale 
that the world has ever seen. He 
hurled against their country the 
terrible sentence of interdict. For- 
bidding the usual solemnisation of 
marriages, he practically ordained 
that in many cases wedded life 
should be a life of open sin. He 
prohibited the open solemnisation 
of religious worship. He prohibited 
all but the clergy from attending the 
celebration of mass. He prohibited 
the priest from allowing the dead 
to be buried in consecrated ground. 
He prohibited the clergy from say- 
ing prayers at the burial of the 
dead. He carried his vengeance 
to such a pitch as practically to 
decree that millions should be tor- 
tured for years in the fires of pur- 
gatory, and that other millions 
should burn for ever in the infinite 
furnace of hell. That was rattening ! 
The only parallel is furnished by 
the conduct of those ancient Britons 
who, swept out of the eastern and 
midland counties of England by the 
conquering Saxon, took refuge in 
the solitudes of Cornwall and Wales. 
Robbed of their worldly goods and 
driven out of their old homes, the 
fugitives had still one consolation : 
knowing the truths of Christian- 
ity, they held in their hands the 
key of heaven, whereas their ene- 
mies were still sunk in brutish hea- 
thenism. For their defeat in battle, 
therefore, they could exact supreme 
vengeance. Withholding from their 
foes the light of the Gospel, they 
could leave them to invoke an Odin 
who should be terribly deaf at the 
Judgment Day. Letting the Saxon 
invaders perish in their unbelief, 
they could punish them with the 
never-dying flames of hell. And 
they did it! Many a Briton, as he 
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mournfully turned his eyes towards 
the fertile plains and valleys of his 
fathers, in which he should never 
dwell again, reflected with bitter 
joy that the invaders who had made 
him an exile were expiating their 
crime in the the deepest abysses of 
the fiery pit, and that they should 
for ever beseech some British Laza- 
rus for water to cool the tip of their 
tongue, and should for ever beseech 
in vain. In those days rattening 
was practised to some purpose. But 
even in later ages the Church has 
shown masterly skill in the art. 
Luther was rattened for denying 
the Church’s right to impose her 
interpretation of Scripture on the 
mindsofmen. Huss, Cranmer, and 
a thousand other reformers, were 
rattened to death for protesting 
against the corruptions of Rome. 
Smithfield has witnessed more atro- 
cious rattening than any other spot 
in England. The objection may be 
made, that in some of those cases 
the rattening received the sanction 
of the law, and therefore does not 
come under the same head as the 
deeds done in our own day by the 
trades unions. Still it was the 
Church, not the law, which pro- 
nounced the censure; the Church 
was guided by rules which she her- 
self had made; and the law was only 
the submissive instrument of her 
vengeance. Nor, though the Church 
can no longer use the arm of the 
law to enforce her pitiless decrees 
against non-unionist heretics, do we 
find that she rattens less remorse- 
lessly, or that, if she had the power, 
she would ratten less frequently. 
When a Lamennais breaks with 
Rome, he is punished with the lash 
of spiritual censure, and ultimately 
has to leave the holy union, with 
its benefits of prestige and power. 
When a Colenso dares to say that 
the theory of plenary inspiration 
will not stand the test of facts, he 
is set upon by all the spiritual 
unionists in England; his books 
are condemned in half the pulpits 
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of the land; Convocation issues 
its fussy anathemas; the bishops 
debar him from preaching in their 
dioceses ; his metropolitan strives, 
by fair means and by foul, to oust 
him from his see; the trustees of the 
funds that support his episcopate 
stop his salary until the law comes 
to his aid; and, though the law has 
distinctly declared that he has not 
exceeded the liberty of discussion 
which is granted by the canons of 
his Church, his enemies move hea- 
ven and earth to have another Bishop 
of Natal consecrated, and to cast 
him adrift. Ifsuch conduct is not 
rattening, nay, rattening of the 
worst description, there is no such 
offence on record. 

But are the orthodox to blame 
for thus rattening the offending pre- 
late? Not atall. They are bound 
to ratten him. Whether his teach- 
ing is right or wrong, he is un- 
questionably striking at the root of 
the existing form of spiritual union- 
ism, and those who hold that form 
to be divine are charged by the 
most sacred considerations of duty 
to use their most strenuous efforts 
to deprive him of authority. Some 
people blame the Bishop of Cape- 
town for throwing England into a 
ferment by his efforts to unfrock 
the Bishop of Natal, and even say 
that he would be an inquisitor if 
he had the power. But such cen- 
sures and taunts are strangely mis- 
placed. Dr. Gray is acting in strict 
accordance with the traditions of 
his Church. If he strikes harder 
than the rest of his episcopal bre- 
thren at Dr. Colenso, it is because 
he has a higher sense of duty anda 
bolder heart. Ifthe Church, as at 
present constituted, is to be kept 
up, it can only be by such men as 
Dr. Gray, and only by the help of 
such bold, persecuting principles 
as those that he practises. If the 
Church, as at present constituted, 
is to perish, it will perish under 
the strokes, not of sworn foes like 
M. Renan, but of sworn friends like 
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Dean Alford and Dean Stanley. 
The Bishop of Capetown merits the 
thanks of every Church unionist. 
Perhaps his principles may appear 
slightly immoral to those irreve- 
rent and blind worldlings who see 
in a bishop nothing but a profes- 
sional man of more or less ability ; 
who contradict a bishop as reck- 
lessly as they contradict a journalist 
or a lawyer; and who, in the pro- 
fane praseology of the betting ring, 
maintain that the chances are a 
hundred to one against a bishop’s 
taking the right side in any great 
social or political movement that 
imperils the institution of which he 
isa chief soothsayer. Men whose 
thoughts take such a libertine turn 
naturally wish that prelates like 
Dr. Gray were transformed into 
black-beetles, which it were no sin 
to crush with the secular toe. Na- 
turally, also, they lift their hats 
in token of reverential homage to 
ecclesiastics like the Dean of West- 
minster or the Dean of Canterbury, 
in whom they see the highest types 
of churchmanship. Differing in 
many things from those eminent 
divines, they nevertheless speak of 
them with that respect which is 
challenged by nobility of character, 
and a constant attempt to walk in 
the footsteps of their Master. But, 
in spite of the homage thus paid by 
worldlings, men like Dean Stanley 
and Dean Alford are as bad Church 
unionists as they are good Chris- 
tians. They seek to break down the 
dogmatic barriers which at present 
shut Dissenters out of the national 
Church. Nay, unless their words 
strangely belie them, they would 
bring to the table of their Master 
even the halt, the lame, and the 
blind,—the doubting souls who 
listen with the delicate tremor of 
refined disgust to the dogmatic 
shriek of the creeds, and who, as 
they look over the world-wide field 
of that revelation which has been 
vouchsafed by a merciful and loving 
Father to all men in all times, hear 
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with gladness only one voice, the 
voice which eighteen centuries ago 
was softly lifted on the hill-sides of 
Judea. Nor, in thus wishing to 
widen the portals of the English 
Church so that the reverent doubter 
as well as the schismatic may come 
in, do the chief deans of that 
Church stand alone. One of the 
Church’s most distinguished pre- 
lates, Dr. Hinds, the late Bishop 
of Norwich, has recently published 
a pamphlet of singular boldness, in 
which he pleads that almost un- 
limited freedom of discussion should 
be granted to the Anglican clergy. 
If they doubt her doctrines, he would 
let them say so. If they deny 
those doctrines, he would sub- 
ject them to no legal prosecution. 
In his old age, while the vigour of 
his intellect is yet untouched, and 
after he has gathered that subtle 
wisdom which years alone can im- 
part, this father of the Church 
beseeches his fellow Christians to 
trust for the preservation of doc- 
trinal purity, not in the arm of the 
law, but in the power of truth. 
More revolutionary counsel it 
would be difficult to give. Let it 
be taken, and we shall no longer 
have such sad familiarity with 
spiritual rattening. Let it be car- 
ried out in the spirit as well as the 
letter, and even a bishop may be 
able to throw over such doctrines 


as the plenary inspiration of the- 


scripture, without subjecting him- 


self to volleys of threatening letters, . 


written for the kingdom of hea- 


ven’s sake; without exposing him-. 


self to shots from spiritual air-guns, 


loaded with ignorance, and aimed’ 


from behind archiepiscopal hedges 
by mitred malice. 

Measured by an ideal standard 
of morality, rattening of every de- 
scription may be wrong, and we may 
be bound to leave entirely with the 
law the task of punishing each 
other’s shortcomings or misdeeds ; 
but an ideal standard of morality 
can be applied only to an ideal 
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state of society; and so long as 
communities are cut up like ours 
into a multitude of minute divisions, 
each having its own individuality, 
each prizing its own existence, and 
each watchful to defeat the en- 
croachments of its neighbours, so 
long must there be, outside the 
sphere to which legal edicts can 
apply, a broad tract in which order 
can be maintained only by the self- 
elected censorships of unionism. 
Courtesy, refinement, grace of 
speech, truthfulness, courage, pu- 
rity, patriotism, and a host of other 
virtues are of supreme importance 
to the common welfare ; and if they 
were to perish, our family system 
would have lost its basis, friendship 
have become an impossibility, and a 
day of national ruin be at hand. But 
no statute laws suffice to invigorate 
or perpetuate those qualities. The 
edicts of the legislator are too formal 
and stiff to be used for the repression 
of sins against the finer graces and 
virtues of life. Such offences must 
be met by the application of that 
moral code which every section of 
society draws up for itself; which 
is too subtle, too complex, to find 
expression in written words, or to 
be enforced with judicial rigidity ; 
but which is none the less clearly 
understood, and none the less ter- 
rible in its force. Such was the 
plea for duelling in the days when 
that barbarous institution played an 
important part in the machinery 
of our social jurisprudence. Hence 
the common assertion that duelling 
was absurd, because it could not 
decide which of two enemies was 
the wrong doer, is entirely beside 
the mark. The aim of duelling 
was to decide no such question, 
Its purpose was to preserve a cer- 
tain standard of manners and con- 
duct in those social grades which 
found manners and conduct the 
breath of social life. The practice 
is to be condemned, not because it 
aimed at the correction of individual 
license, but because, using the cor- 
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rective of death, its punishment 
was disproportioned to the offence. 
Duelling is wrong, not because it is 
a system of rattening, but because, 
disregarding the sacredness of life, 
it strikes at the root of society, 
Broadhead has a name of infamy, 
not because he rattened—for in rat- 
tening he has the countenance of 
every unionist leader, from the right 
reverend Father in God down to 
the old crone who presides over 
the deliberations of village gossips 
—but because he rattened by means 
of violence and murder. As the 
moral code grows in compass and 
in delicacy, many of the methods 
of rattening which are now prac- 
tised throughout society, and which 
are held to be perfectly legitimate 
exercises of social discipline, will 
no doubt fall under the ban of con- 
science; just as many of the prac- 
tices which received the warrant of 
the highest Christian teachers in 
the early days of the Church are 
now seen to be condemned by the 
spirit of the Gospel. Meanwhile, 
the solitary rule that we can lay 
down with respect to rattening is, 
that it can justly be repressed by the 
law only when it directly takes away 
a man’s property or character, when 
it assails him with personal violence, 
or when it robs him of life. In 
those cases rattening means theft, 
assault, or murder; and as such 
it must be punished without mercy. 
When, on the other hand, it implies 
no such crime it must be left alone. 
If it be a legitimate exercise of in- 
dividual freedom, it will, in the long 
run, do no harm ; if it be an illegi- 
timate exercise, it will, in the long 
run, come to an end. 

One other accusation remains to 
be stated. Unionism, we are told, 
has its root in selfishness, since it is 
based on the idea that in matters 
relating to wages or to work, a man 
should care more for his own craft 
thon for the whole of society be- 
sides, and that he should care more 
for his family than for his craft. 
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The charge is just. But a pre- 
cisely similar reproach applies to 
the members of every other social 
body. Such is the principle on 
which a merchant acts when he uses 
his superiority of information or skill 
to make a good investment in cotton 
or tea, though he knows that he 
thus deprives his neighbour of the 
chance; and such also is the prin- 
ciple which prompts a father to 
use his utmost efforts to get good 
situations for his sons, despite the 
fact that he thus stands in the way 
of others who are in greater need 
of employment. Of course each 
may reply, that, by fighting like 
the Gow Chrom for his own hand, 
each does more good to society 
than he could accomplish by acting 
the part of a philanthropist, or by 
permitting his neighbour to be 
served before himself. This plea, 
whether correct or not, is precisely 
the same as that which we hear 
from the lips of the unionists. 
‘By minding our own business, by 
making it our first duty to see that 
our wives and little ones are well 
fed and well clothed, by striking 
hard at any arrangement which 
menaces their comfort, we do much 
more good to the community as a 
whole,’ say the unionists, ‘than we 
could if we were a set of submissive 
cravens, ready to take what we are 
offered, never prompt to give blow 
for blow.’ 

And is this a Christian senti- 
ment? Is this what the Master 
enjoined when, in the sublimest 
moral deliverance ever heard on 
this earth, he said unto the multi- 
tudes who had followed him from 
Galilee, and Jerusalem, and Judea, 
‘Take no thought for your life, 
what ye shall eat or what ye shall 
drink ; nor yet for your body what 
ye shall put on: take no thought 
for the morrow; for the morrow 
shall take thought for the things 
of itself: all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them, for this is 
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the law and the prophets?’ Was 
it only a world of warring societies, 
actuated by selfishness, and prey- 
ing on each other’s life,—a world 
in which the gospel of the exchange 
should be, that man’s chief end was 
to buy in the cheapest market and 
sell in the dearest,—a world in 
which men should think themselves 
bound to provide their families with 
the superfluities of existence, even 
when other families were crying in 
vain for bread ;—was it only such 
a community that the Divine Mo- 
ralist had in view when in words of 
fire he taught the duty of self- 
sacrifice? Certainly not. If all of 
us, preachers and hearers, were not 
blinded by a thick film of cant, we 
should be ashamed to lift our eyes 
from the New Testament and make 
such a declaration. The whole 
system of modern society is essen- 
tially un-Christian. Nay, with re- 
verence be it spoken, so different is 
it from that which the Master con- 
templated, that the Christian ethics, 
in their completeness, are at pre- 
sent essentially impracticable, and 
only the fanaticism which has a 
marvellous likeness to depravity 
would summon society to translate 
the precepts of the Sermon on the 
Mount into every-day acts. The 
teaching of Christ was socialistic to 
the core. Only to a socialistic de- 
mocracy do the words of our Lord 
apply. Our Lord found his real 
disciples, not in rich and powerful 
nations, smitten with the passion 
for gain, with the fever of unrest, 
with the thirst for dominion—but 
in the three thousand men of Jeru- 
salem, who, at the summons of Peter 
to repent and be baptized, gladly 
received the word, and had all 
things in common, and sold their 
possessions and goods, and parted 
them to all men, as every man had 
need, and, continuing daily with one 
accord in the temple, and breaking 
bread from house to house, did eat 
their bread with singleness of heart, 
praising God. That communistic 
112 
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bond was so foreign to men’s na- 
tures that speedily it was rudely 
broken, and the day seems as far off 
as ever when society can even aim 
at such perfection of brotherhood. 
The Master’s earthly Jerusalem is 
an ideal that, with fond longings, 
we poor, erring, aspiring mortals 
shall ceaselessly strive after, but in 
this life shall never reach; an ideal 
which, hung star-like in the sky, 
recedes as we pursue. 

If, then, a condemnation of trades 
unionism is wanted, it is to be found 
in the fact that, summoned to the 
bar of a high morality, the institu- 
tion could not bear the judicial 
scrutiny. In one sense of the word, 
it is essentially immoral. But so, 
in the same sense of the word, 
is every other social institution. 
With it must be condemned a hun- 
dred others which the law holds to 
be free from reproach. All err by 
not being socialistic, by not being 
Christian, enough ; and if we con- 
demn unionism on that ground, 
then, to be consistent, we must 
give the condemnation so wide a 
sweep that the result must be 
the erection of such a socialistic 
community as the Owens and the 
Fouriers have never pictured in their 
wildest dreams. What those who 
attack the system of trades unionism 
are really assailing is the family 
system, such as we know it; what 
the complete and logical success of 
their efforts would involve is the 
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mightiest revolution that man has 
ever seen. If those who love our 
system of independent family life, 
independent churches, and inde- 
pendent corporations, would only 
clear their minds of class preju- 
dices, and ask themselves what 
warrant those institutions have for 
existence, they would see the pru- 
dence of casting no word of re- 
proach at unionism, and of placing 
every trades society which does not 
break the law on exactly the same 
footing as the London and West- 
minster Bank. Let the funds of the 
unions be secured by law; let the 
members of the unions be as clearly 
bound to pay their promised con- 
tributions as the railway shareholder 
is bound to meet a legal call on his 
purse; and let any direct attack on 
property or person be punished 
with unrelenting rigour. Such are 
the demands with which the House- 
hold Suffrage Parliament will be 
asked to comply. No smaller con- 
cession will satisfy the working 
people. Nor will a less grudging 
concession meet the claims of their 
powerful allies, that growing band 
of thinkers who, freed by culture 
from every prejudice in favour of 
what is merely English, seek to 
destroy the last vestige of class 
privilege, as a preparation for the 
social equality which they anti- 
cipate, and which their teaching 
heralds. M. 


Nore.—The arguments in this Essay being manifestly open to reply, 
the Editor will open the pages of Fraser to any competent person who 
desires to answer them. 
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NEWS FROM SIRIUS. 


By R. A. Procror, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
Author of ‘Saturn and its System,’ &c. &c. 


HERE are certain problems in 
astronomy which have never 
been satisfactorily solved, though 
they seem at first sight to present 
no features of special difficulty, or 
even to be quite similar in character 
to other problems which have been 
found easy of solution. For example, 
astronomers were for a long time 
unable to determine the weight of 
the planet Mercury; and the esti- 
mate now accepted is far from 
being a satisfactory one. Similar 
difficulties have been encountered 
in the attempt to estimate the 
weight of Venus and Mars. Yet 
these are the nearest of the planets ; 
and Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and 
Neptune, which are so much far- 
ther from us, have long since been 
accurately weighed. We have seen, 
also,' that the features of Mars— 
his oceans, continents, and polar 
ice-caps—have been satisfactorily 
delineated, while those of Venus, 
our nearest neighbour among the 
planets, remain altogether unknown. 
Again, we have learned what ele- 
ments exist in many of the fixed 
stars, although the nearest of these 
bodies is more than two hundred 
thousand times farther from us 
than the sun; yet we know nothing 
of the physical constitution of the 
planets, or even of our near neigh- 
bour the moon. 

Amongst other problems which 
have hitherto appeared insoluble, 
is that of determining whether the 
stars have any motion directly to- 
wards or from the earth. 

We can form an estimate of the 
stars’ transverse motions, because 
these result in an apparent change 
of place. And in the few instances 
in which we are acquainted with a 
star’s distance, the knowledge of 


its apparent transverse motion 
enables us to ascertain the real rate 
(in miles per year) at which the 
star is speeding onwards through 
celestial space. It has been noticed, 
for instance, that a certain star 
called 61 Cygni has an annual mo- 
tion so considerable that in about 
350 years the star would be shifted 
over a space in the heavens equal 
to the moon’s apparent diameter. 
Now it happens that this star is 
one of the few with whose distance 
from us we are acquainted. In 
fact, so far as observation has yet 
gone, this star is nearer to us than 
any in the northern heavens. Know- 
ing the star’s real distance, we can 
translate the star’s apparent motion 
into real transverse motion in miles 
per annum. When this has been 
done, it results that the star is 
moving over nearly 1,450 millions 
of miles annually, in a direction at 
right angles to the line of sight. 
This motion is equivalent to about 
forty miles per second. 

But the star may really be 
moving much more rapidly through 
space. For besides this transverse 
motion, it may have a motion of 
approach or recession with respect 
to the earth. A motion of this 
sort would, of course, produce no 
effect on the star’s apparent po- 
sition. The only effect it could 
have would be to increase or di- 
minish the star’s apparent bright- 
ness. But so enormous is the 
distance of the fixed stars that no 
effect of this sort could be expected 
to take place. For, let us suppose 
that 61 Cygni is approaching us at 
the rate above assigned to the star’s 
transverse motion—that is, at the 
rate of 1,450 millions of miles in a 
year. This space, enormous as it 
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seems, scarcely exceeds the fifty- 
thousandth part of the star’s dis- 
tance ; so that in a thousand years 
the star would not be nearer to us 
by more than one fiftieth part of its 
present distance. 

It seems, therefore, quite hopeless 
to look for information respecting 
any motions of this sort among the 
fixed stars. For if no evidence of 
motion towards or from us can be 
detected in the case of a body which 
is certainly one of the nearest among 
the fixed stars, it is still less likely 
to be afforded in the case of other 
stars. 

Yet the problem here presented 
is precisely the one whose solution 
we have to record. The manner 
in which the problem has been 
solved is deserving of careful study. 
We shall have to make some pre- 
liminary remarks, which at first 
sight seem scarcely to bear on the 
subject we are dealing with. 

It is known that light travels in 
a series of waves of extreme mi- 
nuteness, and propagated with ex- 


treme velocity through an ethereal 
medium which occupies all space 
and the interstices of solid bodies. 
We know little of the habitudes of 
this ethereal medium ; in fact, we 
only know of its existence through 
its quality of transmitting light and 


heat. So long as light and heat 
were supposed to travel directly 
from the sun and stars to the earth, 
the existence of a fluid occupying 
the interstellar and interplanetary 
spaces could hardly have been 
suspected. But the case is different 
now that the undulatory theory of 
light has been established. For, 
just as the transmission of the tidal 
wave from the Southern Ocean to 
our own shores is an evidence (and 
would be, of itself, a sufficient evi- 
dence) that the waters which wash 
our shores communicate with the 
southern seas, so the fact that 
light-waves from the sun and from 
the stars reach our earth, affords 
sufficient evidence that the medium 
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in which they travel occupies— 
without break or interruption— 
the interplanetary and interstellar 
spaces. 

The waves of light are, as we 
have said, exceedingly minute. It 
has been proved that their average 
length is about the fifty-thousandth 
part of aninch. But they are not 
all of the same length; and light- 
waves of different length produce 
light of different colours. There 
are some light-waves so long as the 
forty-thousandth part of an inch: 
waves of this length produce red 
light. There are others so short as 
the sixty-thousandth part of an 
inch: waves of this length produce 
violet light. Waves of the average 
length produce green light. And we 
may remark, in passing, that this 
is doubtless the reason why green 
light is so agreeable to the eye; 
for the light-appreciating powers of 
the eye are called into fuller exer- 
cise in dealing with waves belong- 
ing to either extreme. 

It is not to be supposed that 
there are sudden limits to the length 
of the waves we are dealing with. 
Just as there are sounds which are 
too grave or too acute to be appre- 
ciated by the ear, so there are light- 
waves, or rather, we should say, 
there are forms of light which the 
eye has no power to appreciate as 
light. Such waves produce effects 
—heating, actinic, and chemical, 
but the eye does not recognise them 
as light-waves. 

Light travels at the rate of 180,000 
miles per second, and the question 
may here arise—and will be found 
to have an important bearing on 
the subject of our paper—whether 
waves of different length travel at 
the same rate. This question must 
be answered, it should seem, in the 
affirmative. For, since light takes 
nearly an hour in travelling from 
Jupiter to us, it would follow, if 
there were any appreciable differ- 
ence in the rate at which the longer 
and shorter light-waves travel, that 
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the satellites on emerging from 
eclipse would not appear white. 
Suppose, for instance, that the 
longer light-waves travelled fastest, 
then a satellite immediately after 
eclipse would appear red, and 
gradually, as light of the other 
colours of the spectrum came to re- 
inforce the red light, the colour of 
the satellite would change from red 
through orange, buff, fawn-colour, 
and flushed white to pure white. 
Similarly, if the shorter light-waves 
travelled fastest, the colour of the 
satellite would change from violet 
through indigo, olive, russet, and 
greenish white to pure white. As 
no such changes occur we may as- 
sume with considerable confidence 
that light-waves of different length 
travel at the same rate. 

We now have to consider a cir- 
cumstance which may be aptly il- 
lustrated by the waves of the sea. 
If we imagine a stout swimmer 
urging his way amidst a wave-tost 
sea, or rather, amidst a sea crossed 


by a succession of long rollers, we 
shall see that according to the 
direction of his motion, he would 
be apt to form a different estimate 
of the rate at which the waves were 


travelling. It is clear that in the 
case, only, of his swimming. in a 
direction parallel to that of the 
wave-fronts, would the waves seem 
to pass him at their true rate. If 
he swam facing them they would 
seem to travel more quickly, and if 
he swam with them they would 
seem to travel more slowly, than 
they would if he were at rest. Now, 
if he were not to consider his own 
motion he would be led by these 
varying appearances to form vary- 
ing estimates, not merely of the 
velocity of the waves, but of their 
breadth. The faster the wave-crests 
passed him, the narrower would the 
waves appear to be, and vice versd. 
It is obvious that similar con- 
siderations apply to any system of 
waves whatever. Take, for instance, 
the waves in air which produce 
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sound. These travel at the rate of 
nearly 1,200 feet per second. If 
a sound be maintained at a given 
pitch—that is, by air-waves of given 
length—this sound will appear to 
vary in pitch according as the au- 
ditor is at rest, or moving towards 
or from the source of sound—if 
only, in the latter cases, the ob- 
server’s rate of motion bears an 
appreciable proportion to the rate 
at which sound travels. It was 
stated by the late Professor Nichol 
of Glasgow that the experiment has 
actually been tried. ‘ On the rail- 
way uniting Utrecht with Maarsen, 
were placed at intervals of some- 
thing upwards of a thousand yards 
three groups of musicians, who re- 
mained motionless during the re- 
quisite period. Another musican 
on the railway sounded at intervals 
one uniform note, and its effects on 
the ears of the stationary musicians 
have been fully published. From 
these certainly—from the recorded 
changes between grave and the more 
acute, and vice versd, confirming even 
numerically what the relative velo- 
cities might have enabled one to pre- 
dict—it appears justifiable to con- 
clude that the general theory is cor- 
rect, that the note of any sound may 
be greatly modified if not wholly 
changed by the velocity of the in- 
dividual hearing it,’ or, he should 
have added, by the velocity of the 
source of sound itself. 

Let us apply the same considera- 
tion to light-waves. We must first 
consider the velocity of light. It 
will appear, at first sight, hardly 
conceivable that any orb in the ce- 
lestial spaces should be moving with 
a velocity bearing an appreciable 
relation to the enormous velocity 
with which light travels. Even the 
velocity of 61 Cygni—about 40 
miles per second—would almost be 
vest as compared with a velocity of 
180,000 miles per second. We may 
compare the relation between these 
unequal velocities to that between 
the velocity of the swiftest express 
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train and a velocity of about twenty 
yards per hour, or one foot per 
minute—a velocity scarcely exceed- 
ing that of the snail. If, therefore, 
we supposed the star 61 Cygni to 
shine with light having a constant 
wave-length, in other words, with 
monochromatic light, we could not 
expect to detect any difference in 
the colour of its light on account of 
any motion the star may have to- 
wards or from the earth. 

But a consideration connected 
with the words we have italicised 
renders the solution of our problem 
in this way altogether hopeless. 
Returning to our swimmer, if waves 
of every possible length between 
certain limits were passing him, 
and he were only capable of noticing 
those which seemed to lie between 
much narrower limits of length, 
it would clearly make no difference 
whether he swam with or against 
the course of the waves. And this 
case exactly corresponds with that 
of the observer on earth. The as- 
tronomer, M. Doppler, who first sug- 
gested that the colours of the stars, 
and especially of certain double 
stars, might depend on the stars’ 
motions of recess or approach, omit- 
ted to take this important circum- 
stance into consideration. If we 
assumed that a star were approach- 
ing us so rapidly that the waves of 
red light were apparently reduced 
in length so as to produce the effect 
of orange light, then the orange 
part of the star’s light would pro- 
duce the effect of yellow light, the 
yellow of green, the green of blue, 
the blue of indigo, the indigo of 
violet, and lastly the violet part of 
the light would become inappre- 
ciable. So far, then, there seems to 
be a change—in the loss of all the 
red part of the light. But as it. is 
certain that there are light-waves 
of greater length than those which 
produce red hght, and that these 
waves by being apparently shortened 
could become appreciable to the 
sight and give the effect of red light, 
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we see that there would be absolutely 
no change whatever in the colour of 
the light received from a star moving 
towards us even at the tremendous 
rate indicated by our supposition. 

Thus we seem to be no nearer 
the solution of our problem than 
we were before. 

But there is a peculiarity in the 
light received from the sun and 
stars which remains to be men- 
tioned, and which has led to a very 
satisfactory and trustworthy solu- 
tion of the difficult problem we 
have been dealing with. 

It has been observed that the 
solar spectrum is crossed by a mul- 
titude of dark lines parallel to each 
other and at right angles to the 
length of the spectrum. These lines 
are arranged in so complex a man- 
ner that each of the stronger lines, 
and every group of faint lines, is 
distinctly recognisable. Thus phy- 
sicists speak of the strong line F in 
the green part of the spectrum, of 
the double line D in the orange 
part of the spectrum, of the group 
of seven lines in such and such a 
part of the spectrum, and so on. 
These lines never vary in arrange- 
ment or position. Corresponding 
lines are seen in the spectra of the 
stars; the spectra vary among them- 
selves, but each spectrum remains 
constant as respects the arrange- 
ment of its distinctive lines. But 
note also that although different 
stars have different spectra, yet 
these variations arise merely from 
the fact that certain lines are pre- 
sent in one spectrum and wanting 
in another, or vice versd. The lines 
which do appear are the same lines 
which have been measured in the 
solar spectrum, Thus a physicist 
will say—In the spectrum of such 
and such a star the lines B, D, and 
F are well seen ; the existence of C 
and E is suspected, but these lines 
are very faint; G and H are not 
seen. He knows that these lines 
are the same as those in the solar 
spectrum, either because he has 
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carefully estimated their position, 
or because he has brought the star’s 
spectrum into direct comparison 
with the spectra of certain terres- 
trial elements in which these lines 
appear. 

Now here we have at once a most 
delicate means of detecting stellar 
movements of approach or recess. 
If in the spectrum of a star we can 
see a recognisable group of lines, 
or a line recognisable by its strength, 
and if in any way we can prove that 
this line does not hold the exact 
position which it has in the solar 
spectrum, then the change of posi- 
tion must be looked upon as due to 
the star’s motion towards or from 
the earth. The shifting of the 
spectrum bodily, which, as we have 
seen, produces no change whatever 
in the star’s colowr, brings all the 
lines into new positions, and any 
one line, marked enough for ready 
examination, suffices as well as a 
hundred to determine the existence 
of such a change. 


We need hardly say, however, 
that the inquiry, even under these 
favourable circumstances, is one of 


extreme delicacy. In the ordinary 
prismatic spectrum the change of 
position would be wholly inappre- 
ciable, and the eminent physicist 
who has just succeeded in solving 
the problem in the case of the star 
Sirius, had to make use of a spectro- 
scope having a dispersive power 
seven times as great as that of a 
single equiangular prism of crown 
glass in order sufficiently to mag- 
nify the variation in question. This 
gentleman, Mr. Huggins, came to 
the examination of the problem we 
are considering, with a large amount 
of experience in spectroscopic re- 
searches; yet it was a problem 
of such extreme difficulty that.much 
time was expended and many ex- 
periments were made before he 
could conduct his inquiry to a suc- 
cessful issue, 

Mr. Huggins first satisfied himself 
that a certain conspicuous line in 
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the spectrum of Sirius corresponds 
to the line F in the solar spectrum. 
This line also appears as a bright 
line in the spectrum of the light of 
hydrogen. The spectra of Sirius 
and of incandescent hydrogen were 
then brought side by side for direct 
comparison. With the powerful 
dispersing spectroscope made use 
of by Mr. Huggins, the line F in 
the spectrum of Sirius was found 
to be separated by about one two- 
hundred and fiftieth part of an inch 
from the corresponding line in the 
spectrum of hydrogen. The dis- 
placement was towards the red end 
of the spectrum, so that it indicated 
a motion of recession between the 
earth and the star. 

Now the displacement having 
been measured very accurately we 
are enabled to calculate the rate at 
which Sirius is receding from the 
earth. The observed alteration is 
found to indicate a recession at the 
rate of 41°4 miles per second. But 
we must consider the earth’s motion 
also, because she moves so rapidly 
around the sun as largely to affect 
the apparent motions of recess or 
approach which the stars may have 
with respect to her. She travels 
around her orbit at a mean rate of 
about eighteen miles per second. 
At the time of Mr. Huggins’s obser- 
vation the direction of the earth’s 
motion was such that she was re- 
ceding from Sirius at the rate of 
about twelve miles per second. 
Deducting this velocity from the 
total rate of recession, it results 
that Sirius is receding from the 
earth at the rate of about 29} miles 
per second, or about 930 millions 
of miles annually. 

Two circumstances have to be 
considered however before we can 
look upon the actual motion of 
Sirius as determined. 

It has been calculated that the 
sun, with his system of attendant 
orbs, is speeding through space at 
the rate of 150 millions of miles per 
year. And it happens that the 
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point in space towards which the 
sun is moving—which lies in the 
constellation Hercules, is almost 
exactly opposite the constellation 
Canis Major in which the star Sirius 
is situated. Therefore we must 
diminish the above mentioned mo- 
tion of recession by nearly the whole 
amount of the sun’s proper motion, 
leaving to Sirius a proper motion of 
recession of about 780 millions of 
miles per annum. 

Lastly, we must consider the 
transverse proper motion of Sirius. 
It follows from Henderson’s esti- 
mate of the distance of Sirius (lately 
confirmed by the researches of Mr. 
Cleveland Abbe) that the star has 
a transverse motion of about 450 
millions of miles perannum. Com- 
bining this motion with the star’s 
motion of recession we deduce an 
actual velocity through space of 
upwards of one thousand millions 
of miles in a year, or about thirty- 
three miles per second. 

But it is rather from what is 
promised than from the information 
which has actually been obtained, 
that the process of inquiry so suc- 
cessfully pursued by Mr. Huggins 
derives its chief interest. Doubt- 
less the discovery that the brightest 
star in the heavens is speeding on- 
ward with so enormous a velocity 
through space is in itself well de- 
serving of our attention. But if it 
shall become possible—and we see 
nothing in the nature of things 
which should prevent it—to deter- 
mine in the same manner the mo- 
tions of recession or approach of all 
the stars visible to the naked eye, 
then we shall have a fund of know- 
ledge from which many most impor- 
tant facts respecting the economy 
of the stellar system cannot fail to 
be deduced. 

For, let us consider the nature of 
the knowledge which astronomers 
had already gleaned respecting stel- 
lar motions, and the use to which 
they had applied that knowledge. 
They had obtained exact esti- 
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mates of the apparent motions of 
the stars—or what is termed their 
proper motion—upon the celestial 
sphere. But, at first sight, these 
estimates appear almost valueless, 
so far as our views respecting the 
true motions of the stellar universe 
are concerned. For, first, as we 
have already mentioned, the motion 
thus indicated in any case might 
in reality be but a small portion of 
a star’s true motion. And further, 
unless a star’s distance be known, 
the determination of the proper 
motion affords no indication what- 
ever, even respecting the star’s true 
transverse motion. Now there are 
not twenty stars in the whole 
heavens whose distances from us 
have been estimated in any way, 
and there are not ten whose dis- 
tances can be said to have been 
satisfactorily determined. Nor is 
there much probability that the list 
will ever be greatly extended. For, 
the distances of the fixed stars are 
so enormous that the powers of our 
best instruments and the skill of 
our best observers are taxed to the 
utmost to obtain—even in a few 
favourable instances—any informa- 
tion whatever respecting the minute 
and almost evanescent shifting of 
position on which the determination 
of a star’s distance depends. 

And yet from the consideration 
of the imperfect information afforded 
by the stars’ apparent proper mo- 
tions, astronomers have been able 
to deduce one of the most interest- 
ing astronomical discoveries yet 
effected. They have learned that 
the sun with his attendant system 
is speeding onwards through space, 
in a certain direction which they 
have been able to assign, and at a 
rate of no less than 150 millions of 
miles per annum. A law also, af- 
fecting the general system of stellar 
motions, has been guessed at, and has 
been considered by many eminent 
astronomers to be supported by 
sufficiently satisfactory evidence. 
It has been supposed that the proper 
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motions of the stars indicate a vast 
series of orbital motions around a 
point in space which does not lie 
very far from the star Alcyone— 
the principal star of the Pleiades. 
Iam not putting forward this sup- 
posed law as standing by any means 
on a similar basis with the fact of 
the sun’s onward motion through 
space. Indeed, I think that the 
researches on which the law has 
been founded are far from being 
sufficient to establish such an hypo- 
thesis. But what I wish to dwell 
upon is the circumstance that the 
observed proper motions of the stars, 
imperfect as is the evidence they 
afford, have yet led to the discovery 
of one important fact, and have led 
to the attentive consideration of a 
yet more important law of stellar 
motion. 

But now, if the method which 
Mr. Huggins has begun to apply 
should be extended to all, or even 
to a large proportion of the fixed 
stars, what important conclusions 
may we not hope to see deduced 
from such observations. For, in 
the first place, the motions of the 
stars directly towards or from us 
are quite as significant as their 
transverse motions; secondly, we 
shall know more about the former 
motions than we have ever been 
able to learn about the latter ; and 
lastly, neither kind of knowledge 
considered separately could possibly 
lead to such satisfactory results as 
we may hope to gather from the 
knowledge of the actual motions of 
the stars through space. There 
now really seems a promise that 
one day something may come to be 
learned respecting the movements 
of the sidereal mechanism. The 
constellations which now seem to 
be scattered without discernible law 
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over the vault of heaven may be 
forced, perhaps, to reveal to us their 
secrets, the law of organisation 
which binds them into a system, 
the paths along which their com- 
ponent stars have been travelling 
before they reached their present 
position, and those along which 
they are to travel for many future 
ages. Meantime long processes of 
patient labour and systematic ob- 
servation lie before the astronomer. 
Not in our day, nor perchance for 
many generations, will the Coper- 
nicus of the stellar system appear ; 
and for him astronomers will have 
to lay up during those long years 
a rich store of materials. ‘How 
much,’ says Sir John Herschel, ‘is 
escaping us! And how unworthy 
is it in them who call themselves 
philosophers, to let the grand phe- 
nomena of nature—those slow but 
majestic manifestations of the power 
and glory of God—glide by un- 
noticed, and drop out of memory 
beyond reach of recovery, because 
we will not take the pains to note 
them in their unobtrusive and 
furtive passage, because we see 
them in their every-day dress, and 
mark no sudden change, and con- 
clude that all is dead because we 
will not look for signs of life, and 
that all is uninteresting because we 
are not impressed and dazzled. To 
say indeed,’ he adds, ‘that every 
individual star in the Milky Way is 
to have its place determined and its 
motion watched would be extrava- 
gant; but at least let samples be 
taken—at least let monographs of 
parts be made, with powerful tele- 
scopes and refined imstruments— 
that we may know what is going 
on in that abyss of stars, where at 
present imagination wanders with- 
out a guide.’ 
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T anchor once more. And what 

kind of anchorage is it, you 

ask? Not to be treated with dis- 
respect, I assure you. 

A bosky dell—a cleft in the hill 
side, wooded up to the summit either 
way—a mountain ravine where the 
walnut and the pine and the beech 
and the plane, and rich masses of 
brushwood, and tangled wild bram- 
bles and raspberries, and a great 
army of wild flowers, have been 
thrown together by the Maker of us 
all. Where the sunshine streams 
mystically through green. leaves, 
and lights up visionary aisles, or 
burns at sunset upon the ruddy 
bark of the pine. Where the burn 
whimples through moss and ivy, and 
sings a song whereof the burden is 
clear to those who listen through 
the summer night. Where huge 
cliffs that might front Ocean itself 
are hung with festoons of ivy, and 
fringed with golden furze. Where 
the spring wild flowers earliest 
begin to bloom. Where beneath the 
solemn branches of the wide-spread- 
ing trees the blue hyacinth, and the 
wood-sorrel, and the wild geranium 
disperse the gloom. Where the owl 
sweeps softly through the darkness 
or blinks at the passers-by from her 
nest high among the bushy ivy on 
the rocks. Where the thrush dis- 
courses exquisite music through the 
April twilight,—thanking God in 
her sweet fashion that since he has 
denied her immortality, her lines 
upon his earth have fallen in plea- 
sant places. Where in breezy May 
the roving pirate of the Spring finds 
a voice that might suit the dreamiest 
and most pensive of birds. Where 
when in June afternoons deep lan- 
guor falls upon the wood, the in- 
articulate well-pleased thanksgiv- 
ing of the cushat rises from far- 
off woodland depths. Where the 


thorn is white with blossoms— 
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POETRY AND GEORGE ELIOT. 
A LETTER FROM A HERMITAGE. 


snow-flakes that do not melt in the 
sunlight—and the lilac and the la. 
burnum make all the hill side gay, 
Where the garden is full of old. 
fashioned roses and old-fashioned 
herbs, that diffuse a fragrance like 
that which clings to the brocaded 
dress of your great-great-grand- 
mother—which has been put away 
religiously ever since she wore it one 
memorable night when the Prince 
danced with her in his palace of 
Holyrood. Where the dovecot is as 
old-fashioned as the flowers, and 
the haunt now only of the light- 
winged swallow—the odour of grand 
old pigeon pasties growing faint, 
dying away, in the distance. 

The site for a hermitage, truly, 
after the most approved fashion. 
And for the hermit’s residence pic- 
ture, if you can, my Lord Elcho, 
something neat and simple, in the 
way of Caves, a cave hung with ivy 
and lined with moss—with herbs 
and cold water ad lib. 

Such a retreat must lie, you fancy, 
in some secluded Highland glen. 
But it is not so. Climb to the 
summit of this strange volcanic 
ridge—a hill not unmemorable in 
song—and a splendid panorama of 
mountain and sea and plain will 
suddenly burst upon you—as fair a 
scene, as wide an amphitheatre, as 
noble a city, as Marmion beheld 
from the top of Blackford Hill. 


Upon the smoke wreaths, huge and slow, 
That round her sable turrets flow, 
The morning beams were shed, 
And tinged them with a lustre proud 
Like that which streaks a thunder-cloud. 
Such dusky grandeur clothed the height 
Where the huge castle holds its state 
And all the steep slope down, 
Whose ridgy back heaves to the sky 
Piled deep and massy, close and high, 
Mine own romantic town! 
But northward far, with purer blaze, 
On Ochil mountains fell the rays, 
And as each heathy top they kissed 
It gleam’d a purple amethyst. 
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Yonder the shores of Fife you saw 
Here Preston-Bay and Berwick-Law ; 
And broad between them rolled 
The gallant Firth the eye might note 
, Whose islands on its bosom float 
Like emeralds chased in gold. 


A great city lies at your feet, and 
the north wind bears the clang of 
bells along with it, as it did when 
Walter Scott nested among the 
broom and thorn and whin, and 
listened to the voices of the town,— 

The murmur of the city crowd, 


And from his steeple jangling loud 
St. Giles’s mingling din. 


Where Marmion beheld the camp 
of the foolhardy king, and 


On proud Scotland’s royal shield 
The ruddy lion ramp in gold, 


snug villas and terraced streets are 
now thickly planted among the 
trees. A fair scene enough, and 
preferable in some respects it may 
be, to the heroic vision which daz- 
zled Lord Marmion’s eyes. But in 
other points of view scarcely so fair. 


The city in which heroic and his- 
toric sovereigns kept royal court is 
now ruled by a council which is not 
savoury in the nostrils of Christian 


men. Burghers and burgh magis- 
tracy have done great things in 
their day—as William the Silent 
knew well. But this council does 
no such work, nor—looking to the 
elements of which it is composed— 
can it be expected to do any such. 
All the ignoble spites, all the mi- 
serable bigotries of ignorant and 
vulgar natures, are concentrated in 
the council chamber. The uncouth 
antics, the monkey-like gambols of 
this strange menagerie might pro- 
fitably be left unrecorded, were it 
not that to them the State has 
sagaciously confided some of its 
most delicate functions. They se- 
lect the teachers in the national 
universities, and the pastors in the 
national church. And they exer- 
cise their authority with no undue 
modesty. The most difficult ques- 
tions in science, the most profound 
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problems in theology, are discussed 
and settled by men who believe 
that Euclid was a heathen divinity, 
and that the Apostle Paul wrote 
the Shorter Catechism. 

Hush! Do not profane the hour 
with the babble of sinful mortals. 
Theafter-glow, when Nature pausing 
for a moment to praise her Maker 
puts on her richest robes, is passing 
swiftly away. On the one hand the 
sun goes down in golden state; on 
the other—wonderful contrast !— 
the sad phantom-like moon travels 
through the dark branches of the 
larch. The moon, indeed, has grown 
so attenuated of late, that it seems 
a mere pencilled outline on the 
blue—the blue shining through it 
as the purple through the grey 
coating of the cameo. 

A great pile of books, you see, 
has accumulated during my wan- 
derings, the poetry of the year. 
Every size of volume, from the tiny 
duodecimo to the portly folio. And 
you wish me to go through them 
with the thermometer above 80° in 
the shade of the walnut tree? An- 
other Raid among the Rhymers like 
that which cost me the friendship 
of two poetical bagmen and an ama- 
tory professor in by-gone years? 
Such a task is too herculean for 
the coolest weather; but some few 
of the more noticeable may be picked 
out and discussed leisurely—with 
such appliances as the inventive 
branch of the mighty Anglo-Saxon 
race on the other side of the water 
(so known in the writings of an 
amiable friend, known otherwise as 
the Yankee) has provided for the 
solace of thirsty mankind. I am 
weary of dusty politics; I don’t see 
very much left worth fighting for 
or fighting against: I don’t believe 
in this new way of spreading the 
Gospel by pulling down the Church; 
I preferred the old historical con- 
stitutional article to this new Brum- 
magem ware: but poetry remains 
for ever green and fresh—peren- 
nially youthful as Apollo. 
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It would be an intense relief to 
the critic if he could discover some 
easy test by which the poetical 
spirit could be measured, some 
scientific toy or other like that 
which the exciseman uses to as- 
certain the strength of burgundy. 
But no such toy is at hand. He 
must use his faculties as he best 
can—without any mechanical aid. 
And perhaps that is the reason why 
of late he has been going so egre- 
giously astray. He may take a 
little credit indeed for having at 
last recognised the author of Jason; 
but the fact has only after a pro- 
longed interval been hammered into 
him, for it is ten or twelve years 
ago at least since Fraser reviewed 
Mr. Morris’s first volume of poems, 
with high commendation. Our 
confident prediction that the writer 
would ultimately take a first place 
among English poets has been al- 
ready amply confirmed, and Fraser 
is generously pleased to remember 
that, alone among the critics, she 
welcomed an authentic minstrel. 
But the same men who praise Jason 
and The Earthly Paradise assure us 
that The Spanish Gypsy is a great 
poetic feat. I admit that it is a 
feat—a tour de force undoubtedly ; 
but it is a feat in intellectual gym- 
nastics and not in true imaginative 
invention. When we are told by 
Mr. Anthony Trollope’s critic that 
The Spanish Gypsy is the work of 
an essentially great and original 
poet ‘ which has risen, not with the 
fret, the brawl, and clamour which 
belong to shallow waters, but with 
the unbroken strength and divine 
radiance of a deep majestic river,’ 
it is time to interpose. 

I am not the bigot of any school. 
Thave no special theories as to what 
poetry is or is not. But whatever 
else it may or may not be, poetry 
is, at least, a life—the life of the 
imagination. It works as the Spirit 
of the Lord worked in the plague- 
stricken valley—clothing the dry 
bones: ‘So I prophesied as I was 
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commanded; and as I prophesied, 

there was a noise, and behold a sha. 

king, and the bones came together, 
bone to his bone, .... and the 
breath came into them, and they’ 
lived, and stood up upon their feet, 
an exceeding great army.’ 

Thus the forms of poetic life may 
be, and are, manifold. That thirty. 
seventh chapter of Ezekiel is poetry. 
It has the true Hebrew local colour- 
ing,—the sombre landscape, the 
burnt-up valley, the bones which the 
vultures have picked, the profound 
conviction of the helplessness of 
perishing man in the hands of the 
Lord,—a conviction which shaped 
if it did not originate the theology 
of Calvin. Probably no human 
being (spite of all that his wor. 
shippers can say) ever maundered 
so much as Wordsworth ; yet it is 
impossible to deny that he becomes 
livingly lyrical at times. An exact 
critic can detect the very page, the 
very line, where the dead words 
cease, and the organic life of the 
imagination begins. With him 
indeed the poetic was a sluggish 
fire, which, though not speedily 
quenched, was slow to kindle. Sir 
Walter Scott wrote poetry,—imagi- 
native life and light and heat are, 
however, as truly present in his 
prose as in his verse—in Ivanhoe, 
The Antiquary, Old Mortality, The 
Bride of Lammermoor, as in Mar- 
mion. George Eliot has written 
poetry—many of the characters in 
Adam Bede and the earlier sketches 
were dipped, like Achilles, in ethe- 
real fire. Formal critics will say 
that this is mere loose talk, but I 
differ from them; whenever I see 
this supreme faculty seizing and re- 
producing in whatever form any 
aspect of human life, any emotion 
of human nature, I recognise the 
action of the creative, poetic, life- 
giving faculty. 

George Eliot first went astray in 
Romola. All her previous works 
had been living products of the 
imagination, —Romola was manu- 
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facture. A very great piece of 
work, unquestionably: a piece of 
work that perhaps produces a higher 
sense of the writer’s immense and 
diversified force than any of her 
other works; but bearing the same 
relation to art, when compared with 
Hetty or Janet, that an elaborate 
imitation of one of the great Italian 
masters does when compared with 
a bit of true rainy sky by Turner 
or one of Wilkie’s dirty boy-faces. 
The rainy bit of sky will be a 
precious possession so long as the 
colour holds together; there it is, 
a bit of real metal, of royal coinage, 
of which the authentic excellence is 
never doubtful; but the other fades 
out of memory, becomes quickly 
a mere confused and obscure re- 
miniscence, because, the artist has 
reproduced no part of that which 
his own inner life had appropriated, 
but has merely repeated a story 
which he had heard elsewhere. The 
assimilation must be complete be- 
fore the reproduction can have any 
special value. The metal must be 
fused in the crucible of the imagina- 
tion before it can come out a living 
whole. And whoever works other- 
wise, however patiently, however 
daringly, produces at last a thing 
of shreds and patches only. 

Now, this is what George Eliot 
has done, first in Romola, latterly, 
and with even more ambitious aim, 
in The Spanish Gypsy. A critic 
who does not know the Spanish 
tongue, or Spanish life except 
through Smollett’s translation of 
Don Quixote, cannot speak with 
authority ; but I am told, by one 
who knows both thoroughly, that 
it has no true Spanish colouring— 
such as is found, for instance, in 
the minor works of Cervantes. But 
what I complain of is, that it wants 
any substantial vitality—Spanish 
or other. George Eliot does not 
enter into the life of Fedalma or 
Zarca as Sir Walter entered into 
the life of Claverhouse, or Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie. She works from the 
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surface, not from the core, and her 
men and women are husks only— 
the husks of more or less heroic 
declamation. 

Thus, The Spanish Gypsy, like 
Romola, is a mistake, and a mis- 
take in several respects. The 
story violates the laws of imagina- 
tive probability; the dialogue is 
strained and declamatory; the 
dramatic action, in spite of the 
sustained intellectual force, is feeble 
and flags ; the characters are desti- 
tute of life. Yet on each of these 
details an immense amount of hard 
and conscientious labour has been 
expended, and the cleverness of the 
counterfeit is in places so remark- 
able, that it need not surprise us 
that even sharp-sighted critics 
should have been deceived. It is 
indeed better poetry than almost any 
one except a poet could write. If I 
speak thus strongly, it is because I 
would fain persuade George Eliot 
to return to that department of art 
where her imaginative faculty comes 
naturally and nobly into play, and 
in which she has attained, and 
can again attain—if the critics have 
not quite spoiled her—supreme ex- 
cellence. And now for the evi- 
dence to support this weighty in- 
dictment. 

Take first the character - paint- 
ing—which in a piece more or less 
avowedly dramatic is perhaps the 
chief point—and recollect how the 
great masters worked. Buona- 
rotti, it is said, fore, as it were, 
his conceptions out of the marble, 
without so much as a cast before 
him ; and it is obvious that Shake- 
speare must have worked with a 
like eminent simplicity. He uses 
no mechanism. His men and wo- 
men appear upon the stage without 
a word of introduction; yet they 
have not been on it for half an hour 
before we can see precisely what 
they are—a knowledge which goes 
on growing until the cor cordiwm of 
each is laid bare. And all this is 
accomplished without effort or 
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spasmodic labour: if art there was, 
the art is utterly concealed. 

George Eliot works in quite a 
different fashion. There is no prin- 
ciple of gradual development, of 
unconscious growth, in these Spa- 
nish menand women. The Spanish 
Gypsy has been compared with 
Philip van Arteveldte. The differ- 
ence between the two is the differ- 
ence between shadows and the 
robustness of flesh and blood. To 
the method adopted by George 
Eliot some part of the unreality 
produced is possibly to be attri- 
buted. None of the characters are 
allowed to open their lips until they 
have been fully described and dis- 
cussed—within brackets (so that 
one half of the poem is parenthe- 
tical). We are presented with an 
elaborate psychological analysis of 
each by way of introduction. The 
whole of them are ticketed. This, 
we are told, is the priest, who is 
warranted to think and feel in such 
and such a way; this, the hidalgo, 
the astronomer, the poet, and so on. 
When we at last get to them, we find 
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that each considers himself bound 
to sustain the character assigned to 
him by the manager,—the inquisitor 
delivers an address on casuistry ; 
the astronomer discourses as an 
astronomer ought to discourse : 
For the ambient, 

Though a cause regnant, is not absolute, 

But suffers a determining restraint 

From action of the subject qualities 

In proximate motion ;— 


the poet, of course, takes the songs. 
The lecture and the discourse are 
uncommonly clever—excellent ver- 
sified versions of certain medieval 
treatises on theology and science, 
with which the authoress must 
have made herself familiar ; but in 
the lyrics, laboriously artless in 
form, the poetic failure is con- 
spicuous. The poet himself, Juan 
by name, is the most shadowy of 
the shadows. ‘We are told that he 
worships Fedalma, and follows her 
as a dog would; but he is other- 
wise as flat as his own songs, and 
np to the end we know nothing 
about him, except that he resembles 
a faun : 


Most like the fauns that roamed in days of old 
About the listening whispering woods, and shared 
The subtler sense of sylvan ears and eyes 
Undulled by scheming thought, yet joined the rout 
Of men and women on the festal days, 

And played the syrinx too and knew love's pains, 


But, besides the anomaly of hanging 
the sketch and the finished picture 
side by side, the mischief is that the 
two do not always match. The 


Turning their anguish into melody. 


cap does not fit. We are told that 
Silva is a monument of indecision, 
and Indecision is sketched with a 
vigorous pencil : 


A man of high-wrought strain, fastidious 

In his acceptance, dreading all delight 

That speedy dies and turns to carrion: 

His senses much exacting, deep instilled 

With keen imagination’s difficult needs ;— 

Like strong-limbed monsters studded o’er with eyes, « 
Their hunger checked by overwhelming vision 

Or that fierce lion in symbolic dream 

Snatched from the ground by wings and new-endowed 
With a man’s thought-propelled relenting heart. 
Silva was both the lion and the man; 

First hesitating shrank, then boldly sprang, 

Or having sprung, turned pallid at the deed, 

And loosed the prize, paying his blood for nought. 


A nature half-transformed, with qualities 
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That oft bewrayed each other, elements 

Not blent but struggling, breeding strange effects, 
Passing the reckoning of his friends or foes. 
Haughty and generous, grave and passionate ; 
With tidal moments of devoutest awe, 

Sinking anon to farthest ebb of doubt: 
Deliberating ever, till the sting 

Of a recurrent ardour made him rush 

Right against reasons that himself had drilled 
And marshalled painfully. A spirit framed 
Too proudly special for obedience, 

Too subtly pondering for mastery : 

Born of a goddess with a mortal sire, 

Heir of flesh-fettered, weak divinity. 


But, except in the first interview 
with Isidor and Fedalma, the Duke 
does not falter. On the whole, 
throughout a most perplexing and 
difficult crisis, he acts with eminent 
decision and clear resolve. There 
are no signs of mental weakness 
during the conflict. Once, or at 
most twice, he appears to recollect 
that he is a creature of wavering 
impulse, and bound to act as such ; 
but, in point of fact, from beginning 
to disastrous close, disregarding 
every obstacle, he goes straight to 
his object. The character of the 
gypsy king, again, is quite uninte- 
resting,—we never believe a bit in 
this heroic tramp. Where did he 


get his culture? Had he been of a 
different race, the representation 
might have been made credible. 
The most down-trodden of Jews 
had memories, and histories, and a 
literature ; but the Gitano was the 
Ishmael of Europe. The dream of 
raising this nomadic tribe—giving 
them settled government, and insti- 
tutions, representative or other— 
would never have occurred to one 
of themselves. In dreaming such 
a dream Zarca denies his nature, 
and is no longer a Gitano. The argu- 
ments which he uses to urge his 
daughter to fly with him would 
sound transcendental even on Mr. 
Gladstone's lips : 


Nay, never falter: no great deed is done 
By falterers who ask for certainty. 

No good is certain, but the steadfast mind, 
The undivided will to seek the good : 

*Tis that compels the elements, and wrings 
A human music from the indifferent air. 
The greatest gift the hero leaves his race 
Is to have been a hero. Say we fail! — 
We feed the high tradition of the world, 
And leave our spirits in Zincalo breasts. 


But when such heroic paradoxes 
come from the mouth of the leader 
of acamp of vagabonds, the sense of 
utter unreality cannot be overcome. 
A gypsy John Bright is hardly 
within the possibilities of fiction. 
Again, the story itself is essentially 
incredible. It professes to record a 
twofold conflict: on the part of 
Fedalma, the gypsy heroine, the 
conflict between love, and duty to 
her father and tribe; on the part 
of her lover, Silva, the conflict be- 
tween love, and the instincts and 
VOL, LXXVIII,—NO, CCCCLXVI. 


traditions of Spanish knighthood. 
I do not deny that such a situation 
contains elements of dramatic in- 


terest. The discrepancies are so 
keen that it is obvious from the 
outset that at some point or other 
they must come into tragic collision. 
Had Fedalma been brought to such 
a pass that she was imperatively 
required to choose between her 
father’s life and her lover’s love, 
the mental conflict might have 
been made terribly effective. But 
it is not made clear to us that such 
KE 
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a sacrifice was required from her. 
She might have secured Zarca’s 
safety and yet have remained with 
Silva. But she tears asunder the 
strongest and most sacred tie that 
can bind human creatures together, 
for a fantastic dream—a dream in 
which we do not believe, and in 
which at heart she does not believe 
either. She is by nature a rover, 
no doubt; but it is not the roving 
instinct that takes her away; the 
roving instinct is silenced when she 
leaves. She goes against her will 
because Zarca is urgent to found a 
gypsy monarchy in Africa. This 
sort of sentimental helplessness does 
not attract—it simply worries and 
annoys : the reader’s judgment tell- 
ing him that the sacrifice is, if not 
aimless, out of all proportion, at 
least, to the need. 

The dialogue in Adam Bede is 
masterly, simple, and powerful ; 
the dialogue in The Spanish Gypsy, 
brilliant with epigram though it 
be, is uneasy, artificial and decla- 
matory. It manifests a ceaseless 
striving after effect. There is 
hardly a page unvexed by some 
verbal paradox. ‘You innocent 
naughtiness,’ ‘you daring modesty,’ 
Silva says to his bride. The prior 
owns, in an epigrammatic soliloquy, 
that the duke’s character is defi- 


Yes, it is true. 
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cient in some of the special graces 
of the Christian character— 


The prompt devoutness of a generous heart, 
The strong obedience of a reverent will. 


George Eliot’s verse has the me- 
tallic glitter of Kinglake’s prose. 
The arguments to the understand. 
ing, the appeals to the heart, that 
each character might be supposed 
to use, are thoroughly considered 
and driven home with force. But 
the lovers of Shakespeare, of Shel- 
ley, of Keats, will understand me 
when I say that somehow the ar- 
gument is put in too consecutive a 
shape for poetry—a certain incon- 
sequence, inconsiderateness, absence 
of logical method, being character- 
istic of the forms of poetic argu- 
ment. Poetry does not reason, it 
illuminates ; it does not persuade, 
it flashes conviction; it reaches its 
conclusions by a road that logic 
does not know; it is a revelation, 
not a syllogism. George Eliot has 
much subtlety of intellectual per- 
ception, but when she attempts to 
realise a high subtle transcendental 
mood of feeling, she is apt to fail. 
A passage which has been much 
admired—Fedalma’s apology for 
her dancing in the market-place— 
may be taken as an illustration of 
this remark : 


I was not wrong to dance. 


The air was filled with music, with a song 

That seemed the voice of the sweet eventide— 

The glowing light entering through eye and ear— 

That seemed our love—mine, yours—they are but one— 
Trembling through all my limbs, as fervent words 
Tremble within my soul and must be spoken. 

And all the people felt a common joy 


And shouted for the dance. 


A brightness soft 


As of the angels moving down to see 


Illumined the broad space. 


The joy, the life 


Around, within me, were one heaven: I longed 


To blend them visibly ; I longed to dance 

Before the people—be as mounting flame 

To all that burned within them! Nay, I danced ; 
There was no longing: I but did the deed, 

Being moved to do it. 


Some men admire this—I cannot. 


Similar objections apply, though 
It seems to me that the diagnosis of from the difference of the subject 
the clever experimentalist has here not with equal force, to the descrip- 


failed signally. 


tive passages. What is the differ- 
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ence between a description by Lord native flash, are real things. But 
Macaulay or Mr. Ruskin and one to my ear this description of the re- 
by Keats? It is hard precisely to vival of learning in Europe reads 
define the difference; nor can it at like a page, not from Keats, but 
once be recognised except by those from Lord Macaulay : 

to whom the poetic light, the imagi- 


Europe is come to her majority, 

And enters on the vast inheritance 

Won from the tombs of mighty ancestors : 

The seeds, the gold, the gems, the silent harps 
That lay deep buried with the memories 

Of old renown. 

No more, as once in sunny Avignon 

The poet-scholar spreads the Homeric page, 
And gazes sadly, like the deaf at song ; 

For now the old epic voices ring again 

And vibrate with the beat and melody 

Stirred by the warmth of old Ionian days. 

The martyred sage, the Attic orator, 
Immortally incarnate, like the gods, 

In spiritual bodies, wingéd words, 

Holding a universe impalpable, 

Find a new audience. For evermore, 

With grander resurrection than was feigned 

Of Attila’s fierce Huns, the soul of Greece 
Conquers the bulk of Persia. The maimed form 
Of calmly-joyous beauty, marble-limbed, 

Yet breathing with the thought that shaped its lips, 
Looks mild reproach from out its opened grave 
At creeds of terror ; and the vine-wreathed god 
Rising, a stifled question from the silence, 
Fronts the pierced Image with the crown of thorns. 


There is no reason why Mr. Ruskin might not have described the Placa 
Santiago in almost identical prose : 


’Tis daylight still, but now the golden cross 
Uplifted by the angel on the dome, 

Stands rayless in calm colour clear-defined 
Against the northern blue ; from turrets high 
The flitting splendour sinks with folded wing 
Dark hid till morning, and the battlements 
Wear soft relenting whiteness mellowed o’er 
By summers generous and winters bland. 

Now in the east the distance casts its veil, 

And gazes with a deepening earnestness. 

The old rain-fretted mountains in their robes 
Of shadow-broken grey; the rounded hills 
Reddened with blood of Titans, whose huge limbs 
Entombed within, feed full the hardy flesh 

Of cactus green and blue broad-sworded aloes ; 
The cypress soaring black above the lines 

Of white court walls ; the jointed sugar canes 
Pale-golden with their feathers motionless 

In the warm quiet :—all thought-teaching form 
Utters itself in firm unshimmering hues. 


The scenic effects, in which every that Mr. Dion Boucicault’s effects 
detail is elaborately worked out, are are often picturesque and impres- 
often picturesque and impressive. sive. The scene on the Plaga Sant- 
But unfortunately while reading iago is one of the most striking, 
them we cannot keep recollecting especially at the moment when, just 
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as the sun goes down, the crowd is 
hustled aside, and Fedalma’s dance 
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interrupted, by the passing of the 
gypsy prisoners : 


When lo! with sound 
Stupendous throbbing, solemn as a voice 
Sent by the invisible choir of all the dead, 
Tolls the great passing bell that calls to prayer 
For souls departed: at the mighty beat 
It seems the light sinks awe-struck—'tis the note 
Of the sun’s burial ; speech and action pause ; 
Religious silence and the holy sign 
Of everlasting memories (the sign 
Of death that turned to more diffusive life) 


Pass o’er the Placa. 


Little children gaze 


With lips apart, and feel the unknown god ; 
And the most men and women pray. Not all 
The soldiers pray ; the gypsies stand unmoved 
As pagan statues with proud level gaze. 

But he who wears the solitary chain 

Heading the file, has turned to face Fedalma. 
She motionless, with arm uplifted, guards 

The tambourine aloft (lest sudden-lowered 

Its trivial jingle mar the duteous pause), 
Reveres the general prayer, but prays not, stands 
With level glance meeting that gypsy’s eyes. 


The minutest detail in this won- 
derful picture arrests attention, and 
I feel sure that Mr. Dion Bouci- 
cault, when he ‘adapts’ The Spanish 
Gypsy, will be careful to retain the 
uplifted tambourine. But whether 
Fedalma in point of fact kept 
her arms thus painfully extended 
during the evening prayer is an- 
other and quite a different question. 
At all events, with a creature so 
swift and expert as this gypsy girl, 
the conscientious explanation can- 
not be accepted as entirely satis- 
factory,— 


Lest sudden-lowered 
Its trivial jingle mar the duteous pause. 


I have said that this book re- 
minds me of Mr. Kinglake’s wri- 
tings, and it does so in more ways 
than one. There is the steely glitter 
—the occasional cynicism — the 
finical elaborateness of preparation. 
It is not only that each character or 
chapter is elaborated to the injury 
of the unity of the whole, but that 
each is so separated from the rest 
that it might stand by itself—the 
French, the English, the Russian 


chapters in the history, the in- 
quisitor, the Spanish noble, the 
Jew, the gypsy in the poem. 
When the French chapter was 
finished it was probably put away 
into a pigeon-hole, and left un- 
molested till the other parts were 
ready.! In like manner the soli- 
loquy of the prior, for instance, is 
an exhaustive summary of the ca- 
suistry of the Inquisition. But it is 
not a soliloquy that has been run 
into the drama when the whole 
mass was at white heat, and conse- 
quently it would be equally apposite 
in the mouth of any inquisitor about 
to set the Holy Office in motion 
against a heretic. More apposite 
in the mouth of an indifferent in- 
quisitor in fact, for it is surely true 
that men in the crisis of a vehement 
spiritual conflict, like that through 
which the prior is passing, are not 
prompted to resort to these state 
sophistries. Yet the declamatory, 
nay dramatic, force of many of the 
passages, such as that in which the 
speaker turns passionately to the 
crucifix, must be admitted to be 
great: 


* T am speaking here of the earlier vo umes of the Jnvasion of the Crimea ; in the later, 
the writer warms, and tho narrative flows on in a strong, clear, uninterrupted stream. 
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Thou shuddering, bleeding, thirsting, dying God, 
Thou Man of sorrows, scourged and bruised and torn, 
Suffering to save—wilt thou not judge the world ? 
This arm which held the children, this pale hand 
That gently touched the eyelids of the blind, 

And opened passive to the cruel nail, 

Shall one day stretch to leftward of thy throne, 


Charged with the power that makes the lightning strong, 
And hurl thy foes to everlasting hell. 


But, as I have already indicated, 
it is not in force that the poem is 
defective. Everything, indeed, is 
forcible—the dialogue, the senti- 
ment, the descriptive passages, the 
progress of the drama. True imagi- 
native action, on the other hand, is 
seldom characterised by this con- 
stant, direct, sustained, intellectual 
strain. She is quiet, insinuating, 
ambiguous. Her beauty is veiled. 
Her moods are fickle. She relaxes 
sometimes. She does not always 
come when called on. The winds 
of poetry blow in fitful gusts. 

After what I have said it is un- 
necessary to enter into any contro- 
versy about the construction of the 
metre. To my ear, as I have already 
indicated, it is entirely wanting in 
any true rhythmic sweetness or 
music. The soft melodious pulse of 
life beats in the verse of Keats and 
Coleridge ; George Eliot’s is hard, 
sharp, and galvanic. Having con- 
scientiously quoted what I believe 
to be the most noteworthy passages 
in the poem, the passages where the 
artist is at her best, the reader how- 
ever must now judge for himself. 

I have dwelt so fully upon The 


Spanish Gypsy that I cannot pro- 
ceed further at present. To Mr. 
Matthew Arnold and Mr. Morris, 
as illustrating the classical revival, 
another paper must be devoted. 
Meantime let me just say that 
among the younger poets Miss 
Crosse, Mr. Baring-Gould, and Mr. 
Francis Reynolds are worthy of 
recognition. To American and 
colonial friends, especially to Mr. 
Kendall, who addresses us from the 
antipodes, the thanks of Fraser are 
due. Manuscript poems, poems ex- 
tracted from the poets’ corner of 
back-wood papers, tiny volumes of 
poems—not a few—have come to 
us from them. Many of these are 
not without merit, though as yet 
it cannot be said that our distant 
friends have struck any original or 
prolific vein. The reminiscences of 
the old country are still too potent 
and engrossing. I cannot do better, 
perhaps, at this holiday season, than 
conclude this paper with the little 
poem which is lying beside me, a 
picture of our own exquisite lake 
country, written by a dweller in 
one of the settlements of the far 
North. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO. 


Thither we went, when all the fields were red 


On either hand 


With poppies, waving with the waving corn, 


Into the land 


Where Derwentwater, i’ the lap o’ the hills, 
Through greenest isles, 
And myrtle thickets, and the daffodils, 


Divinely smiles ; 

Where Skiddaw, stretching o'er the gloomy vale 
Of sad St. John, 

Sees great Helvelyn bare his mighty brow 
To the dim dawn ; 

Where on the banks along the mountain road 
The ivy creeps ; 
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Where, by the rushes of the lonely lake, 
The mallard sleeps; 

Where the pine reddens with the sunset fire 
From off the West ; 

And round its roots the tender hyacinth makes 
A lilae mist ; 

Where, through a wilderness of tangled ferns, 
The pheasant gleams, 

And all the vales are pleasant with the sound 
Of brawling streams ; 

And fragrant with the sweetness of the grass, 
And new mown reeds, 

Which, with long rakes, the sunburnt mountain girls 
Heap on the meads ; 

And exquisite with colour—the blue-bell 
Swings in the foam 

Of torrents, and across the steepest fell 
The foxglove is at home. 


Il. 

So we twain journeyed on these summer days 
Deliciously, 

Until the pike, wherefrom the Lion ramps 
Defiantly 

Against the sky, had wested, and the vale 
Lay at our feet 

In emerald and purple, and the breeze 
That night was sweet. 

And stealing down by Grassmere’s mighty graves, 
And Rydal Mere, 

It murmured of the men who laid their bones 
To moulder here, 

Making the mountain which they trod by day 
By night their bier. 


Ill, 


Then from the hills we reached the briny seas 
And level lands, 

Where, on the narrow neck of the lagoon 
Between the sands, 

Deep in its own sequestered leafy dale, 
The Abbey stands. 

The sumptuous pile, hid in the simple dell 
Beside the sea, 

Across whose sacred spires the western lights 
Flamed marvellously : 

What time she moved in state along the shore, 
And all men came 

To feed with mystic rites and offerings 
The holy flame 

Which burned upon her altars, while the king, 
Sitting in hall, 

Said to the abbot, ‘ God alone is good, 
And over all.’ 


IV. 

And with us, slowly broadening, eve by eve, 
The young moon rides, 

Bending her silver bow o’er breezeless tarns, 
Where night abides, 

Well-pleased with silence, and the lonelier cries 
Which stir the hills :— 

But ere we came to Windermere’s soft woods 
And babbling rills, 
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The bended bow Artemis laid aside, 
, And on a field 

Of lucid blue, the Huntress poised aloft 
Her silver shield.— 

O moon of mine, who with pale bended brows, 
And watchful eyes, 

Markest with eager earnest wistful gaze 
These evening skies, 

Bow down thy neck, and let thy splendour break 
Around me, sweet,— 

A stream of light that, ever broadening, draws 
Me to thy feet,— 

Where I abide until the happy hours 
Have ceased to beat. 


Ve 

Still ’mid its leaves the water-lily heaves 
’Neath soft Lodore, 

And the wild myrtle scents the summer air, 
As long before, 

When we together watched the sun decline 
Into the west, 

And one sole thrush was singing drowsily 
Beside its nest. 

But not for us, Cordelia, not for us 
Do lilies blow, 

Nor through the accustomed unforgotten vale 
Shall Rotha flow. 

Thou bindest now no more thy hair with flowers 
From Bretha brought, 

And the wild-rose, the foxglove, and the heath 
Are each unsought 

By us, who wander sadly by the shores 
Of other streams, 

Where the pale morn upon the wintry north 
Delays his beams, 


vi. 

Ah, my first love, ’tis twenty years ago 
Since you and I 

On that sweet lake, beneath that purple dome 
Of evening sky, 

Looked strangely out into the unknown years, 
And thought of all, 

The joy, the grief, the vict’ries, the defeats, 
That would befall 

These two beginners,—much has changed, my dear, 
Since that old time, 

But simple honesty and stainless faith 
And love divine, 

The years consume not, and this dearest hand 
Abides in mine. 


SHIRLEY. 
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VIKRAM AND THE VAMPIRE; or, TALES OF INDIAN DEVILRY. 


ADAPTED BY 
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Ricuarp F. Burton, 
Vice-President, Anthropological Society, London. 


N the lovely banks of Jumna’s 
stream there was a city known 
as Dharmasthal—the Place of Duty; 
and therein dwelt a certain Brah- 
man called Keshav. He was a very 
pious man, in the constant habit of 
performing penance and worship 
upon the ruin Sidi. He made his 
own clay images instead of buying 
them from others; he painted holy 
stones red at the top, and made to 
them offerings of flowers, fruit, 
water, sweetmeats, and fried peas. 
He had become a learned man some- 
what late in life, having, until 
twenty years old, neglected his 
reading, and addicted himself to 
worshipping the beautiful youth 
Kama-deva' and Rati his wife, 
accompanied by the cuckoo, the 
humming-bird, and sweet breezes. 

One day his parents having re- 
buked him sharply for his ungovern- 
able conduct, Keshav wandered to 
a neighbouring hamlet, and hid 
himself in the tall-fig tree which 
shadowed a celebrated image of 
Panchinan.? Presently an evil 
thought arose in his head: he de- 
filed the god, and threw him into 
the nearest tank. 

The next morning, when the per- 
son arrived whose livelihood de- 
pended on the image, he discovered 
that his god was gone! He returned 
into the village distracted, and all 
was soon in an uproar about the 
lost deity. 


THE VAMPIRE'’S SIXTH STORY. 
IN WHICH THREE MEN DISPUTE ABOUT A WOMAN. 





In the midst of this confusion 
the parents of Keshav arrived, seek- 
ing for their son ; and a man in the 
crowd declared that he had seen a 
young man sitting in Panchanan’s 
tree, but what was become of the 
god he knew not. 

The runaway at length appeared, 
and the suspicions of the villagers 
fell upon him as the stealer of 
Panchanan. He confessed the fact, 
pointed out the place where he had 
thrown the stone, and added that 
he had polluted the god. All hands 
and eyes were raised in amazement 
at this atrocious crime, and every 
one present declared that Pancha- 
nan would certainly punish the 
daring insult by immediate death. 
Keshav was dreadfully frightened ; 
he began to obey his parents from 
that very hour, and applied to his 
studies so sedulously that he soon 
became the most learned man of his 
country. 

Now Keshay the Brahman had a 
daughter whose name was the Sweet 
Jasmine (Madhumialati). She was 
very beautiful. Whence did the 
gods procure the materials to form 
so exquisite a face? They took a 
portion of the most excellent part 
of the moon to form that beautiful 
face! Does any one seek a proof of 
this? Let him look at the empty 
places left in the moon. Her eyes 
resembled the full-blown blue nym- 
pheea ; her arms the charming stalk 


' Cupid. His wife Rati is the spring personified. The Hindu poets always unite 
love and spring, and perhaps physiologically they are correct. 
* An incarnation of the third person of the Hindu Triad, or Triumvirate, Shiva the 


god of destruction, the Indian Bacchus, 
eyes. 


to touch it, on pain of being killed. 


, th The image has five faces, and each face has three 
In Bengal it is found in many villages, and the women warn their children not 
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of the lotus ; her flowing tresses the 
thick darkness of night. 

When this lovely person arrived 
at a marriageable age, her mother, 
father, and brother, all three became 
very anxious about her. For the 
wise have said, ‘A daughter nubile 
but without husband is ever a ca- 
lamity hanging over a house.’ And, 
‘Kings, women, and climbing plants 
love those who are near them.’ 
Also, ‘Who is there that has not 
suffered from the sex? for a woman 
cannot be kept in due subjection, 
either by gifts or kindness, or cor- 
rect conduct, or the greatest ser- 
vices, or the laws of morality, or 
by the term of punishment, for she 
cannot discriminate between good 
and evil.’ 

It so happened that one day 
Keshav the Brahman went to the 
marriage of a certain customer of 
his,! and his son repaired to the 
house of a spiritual preceptor in 
order to read. During their absence 
a young man came to the house, 
when the Sweet Jasmine’s mother, 
inferring his good qualities from 
his good looks, said to him, ‘I will 
give to thee my daughter in mar- 
riage.’ The father also had promised 
his danghter to a Brahman youth 
whom he had met at the house of 
his employer ; and the brother like- 
wise had betrothed his sister to a 
fellow student at the house where 
he had gone to read. 

After some days father and son 
came home, accompanied by these 
two suitors, and in the house a 
third was already seated. The name 
of the first was Tribikram, of the 
second Baman, and of the third 
Madhusadan. The three were 
equal in mind and body, in know- 
ledge, and in age. 

Then the father, looking upon 
them, said to himself, ‘Ho! there 
is one bride and three bridegrooms; 
to whom shall I give, and to whom 
shall I not give? We three have 
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pledged our word to these three. 
A strange circumstance has occur- 
red; what must we do ?’ 

He then proposed to them a trial 
of wisdom, and made them agree 
that he who should quote the most 
excellent saying of the wise should 
become his daughter’s husband. 

Quoth Tribikram: ‘Courage is 
tried in war; integrity in the pay- 
ment of debt and interest ; friend- 
ship in distress; and the faithful- 
ness of a wife in the day of poverty.’ 

Baman proceeded: ‘ That woman 
is destitute of virtue who in her 
father’s house is not in subjection, 
who wanders to feasts and amuse- 
ments, who throws off her veil in 
the presence of men, who remains 
as a guest in the houses of strangers, 
who is much devoted to sleep, who 
drinks inebriating beverages, and 
who delights in distance from her 
husband.’ 

‘Let none,’ pursued Madhusadan, 
‘confide in the sea, nor in whatever 
has claws or horns, or who carries 
deadly weapons; neither in a woman, 
nor in a king.’ 

Whilst the Brahman was doubt- 
ing which to prefer, and rather in- 
clining to the latter sentiment, a 
serpent bit the beautiful girl, and 
in a few hours she died. 

Stunned by this awful death, the 
father and the three suitors sat for 
a time motionless. They then arose, 
used great exertions, and brought 
all kinds of sorcerers, wise men and 
women who charm away poisons by 
incantations. These having seen 
the girl said,‘ She cannot return to 
life.’ The first declared, ‘ A person 
always dies who has been bitten by 
a snake on the fifth, sixth, eighth, 
ninth, and fourteenth days of the 
lunar month.’ The second asserted, 
‘One who has been bitten on a 
Saturday or a Tuesday does not 
survive.’ The third opined, ‘ Poison 
infused during a certain six lunar 
mansions cannot be got under.’ 


' A village Brahman on stated occasions receives fees from all the villagers. 
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Quoth the fourth, ‘One who has 
been bitten in any organ of sense, 
the lower lip, the cheek, the neck, 
or the stomach, cannot escape 
death.’ The fifth said, ‘In this 
case even Bramha, the Creator, 
could not restore life—of what ac- 
count, then, are we? Do you per- 
form the funeral rites; we will 
depart.’ 

Thus saying, the sorcerers went 
their way, and the mourning father 
took up his daughter’s corpse and 
caused it to be burnt, in the place 
where dead bodies are usually burnt, 
and returned to his house. 

After that the three young men 
said to one another, ‘ We must now 
seek happiness elsewhere. And 
what better can we do than obey 
the words of Indra, the god of air, 
who spake thus P— 

*“ For a man who does not travel 
about there is no felicity, and a 
good man who stays at home is a 
bad man. Indra is the friend of 
him who travels. Travel ! 

‘“A traveller’s legs are like blos- 
soming branches, and he himself 
grows and gathers the fruit. All 
his wrongs vanish, destroyed by his 
exertion on the roadside. Travel ! 

** The fortune of a man who sits, 
sits also; it rises when he rises; it 
sleeps when he sleeps; it moves 
well when he moves. Travel! 

‘A man who sleeps is like the 
Iron Age. A man who awakes is 
like the Bronze Age. A man who 
rises up is like the Silver Age. A 
man who travels is like the Golden 
Age. Travel! 

‘ “ A traveller finds honey ; a tra- 
veller finds sweet figs. Look at the 
happiness of the sun, who travel- 
ling never tires. Travel!”’ 

Before parting they divided the 
relics of the beloved one, and then 
they went their way. 

Tribikram, having separated and 
tied up the burnt bones, became a 
Vaisheshika, in those days a power- 
ful sect. He solemnly forswore the 
eight great crimes, namely : eating 
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at night; slaying any animal ; eat- 
ing the fruit of trees that give milk, 
or pumpkins or young bamboos; 
tasting honey or flesh ; plundering 
the wealth of others; taking by 
force a married woman; eating 
flowers, butter, or cheese ; and wor- 
shipping the gods of other religions, 
He learned that the highest act of 
virtue is to abstain from doing in- 
jury to sentient creatures; that 
crime does not justify the destruc- 
tion of life; and that kings, as the 
administrators of criminal justice, 
are the greatest of sinners. He pro- 
fessed the five vows of total absti- 
nence from falsehood, eating flesh 
or fish, theft, drinking spirits, and 
marriage. He bound himself to 
possess nothing. beyond a white 
loin-cloth, a towel to wipe the 
mouth, a beggar’s dish, and a brush 
of woollen threads to sweep the 
ground for fear of treading on in- 
sects. And he was ordered to fear 
secular affairs; the miseries of a 
future state; the receiving from 
others more than the food of a day 
at once; all accidents ; provisions, 
if connected with the destruction of 
animal life; death and disgrace ; 
also to please all, and to obtain 
compassion from all. 

He attempted to banish his love. 
He said to himself, ‘ Surely it was 
owing only to my pride and selfish- 
ness that I ever looked upon a 
woman as capable of affording hap- 
piness ; and I thought, “Ah! ah! 
thine eyes roll about like the tail of 
the water wag-tail, thy lips resem- 
ble the ripe fruit, thy bosom is like 
the lotus beds, thy form is resplen- 
dent as gold melted in a crucible, 
the moon wanes through desire to 
imitate the shadow of thy face, 
thou resemblest the pleasure-house 
of Cupid; the happiness of all time 
is concentrated in thee; a touch 
from thee would surely give life to 
a dead image; at thy approach a 
living admirer would be changed 
by joy into a lifeless stone ; obtain- 
ing thee I can face all the horrors 
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of war; and were I pierced by 
showers of arrows, one glance of 
thee would heal all my wounds.” 
‘My mind is now averted from 
the world. Seeing her I say, “Is 
this the form by which men are 
bewitched ? This is a basket co- 
yered with skin ; it contains bones, 
flesh, blood, and impurities. The 
stupid creature who is captivated 
by this—is there a cannibal feeding 
in Currim a greater cannibal than 
he? These persons call a thing 
made up of impure matter a face, 
and drink its charms as a drunkard 
swallows the inebriating liquor from 
his cup. The blind, infatuated 
beings! Why should I be pleased 
or displeased with this body, com- 
posed of flesh and blood? It is 


my duty to seek him who is the 
Lord of this body, and to disregard 
everything which gives rise either 
to pleasure or to pain.’ 

Baman, the second suitor, tied 
up a bundle of his beloved one’s 
ashes, and followed—somewhat pre- 


maturely—the precepts of the great 
lawgiver Manu. ‘ When the father 
of a family perceives his muscles 
becoming flaccid, and his hair grey, 
and sees the child of his child, let 
him then take refuge in a forest. 
Let him take up his consecrated 
fire and all his domestic implements 
of making oblations to it, and, de- 
parting from the town to the lonely 
wood, let him dwell in it with com- 
plete power over his organs of sense 
and of action. With many sorts of 
pure food, such as holy sages used 
to eat, with green herbs, roots and 
fruit, let him perform the five great 
sacraments, introducing them with 
due ceremonies. Let him wear a 
thick antelope hide, or a vesture of 
bark; let him bathe evening and 
morning; let him suffer the hair of 
his head, his beard and his nails to 
grow continually. Let him slide 
backwards and forwards on the 
ground; or let him stand a whole 
day on tiptoe; or let him continue 
in motion, rising and sitting alter- 
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nately ; but at sunrise, at noon, and 
at sunset, let him go to the waters 
and bathe. In the hot season let 
him sit exposed to five fires, four 
blazing around him, with the sun 
above ; in the rains, let him stand 
uncovered, without even a mantle, 
and where the clouds pour the 
heaviest showers; in the cold sea- 
son let him wear damp clothes, and 
let him increase by degrees the 
austerity of his devotions. Then, 
having reposited his holy fires, as 
the law directs, in his mind, let him 
live without external fire, without 
a mansion, wholly silent, feeding on 
roots and fruit.’ 

Meanwhile Madhusadan, the third, 
having taken a wallet and neck- 
band, became a jogi (Yogi), and 
began to wander far and wide, living 
on nothing but chaff, and practising 
his devotions. In order to see 
Bramha he attended to the follow- 
ing duties: 1. Hearing; z. Medi- 
tation; 3. Fixing the Mind; 4. Ab- 
sorbing the Mind. He combated 
the three evils, restlessness, ‘injuri- 
ousness, voluptuousness, by settling 
the Deity in his spirit, by subject- 
ing his senses, and by destroying 
desire. Thus he would do away 
with the illusion (Maya) which con- 
ceals all true knowledge. He re- 
peated the name of the Deity till it 
appeared to him in the form of a 
dry light or glory. Though con- 
nected with the affairs of life, that 
is, with affairs belonging to a body 
containing blood, bones, and im- 
purities ; to organs which are blind, 
palsied, and full of weakness and 
error; to a mind filled with thirst, 
hunger, sorrow, infatuation; to con- 
firmed habits, and to the fruits of 
former births ; still he strove not to 
view these things as realities. He 
made a companion of a dog, honour- 
ing it with his own food, so as the 
better to think on spirit. He prac- 
tised all the five operations con- 
nected with the vital air, or air 
collected in the body. He attended 
much to pranayama, or the gradual 
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suppression of breathing, and he 
secured fixedness of mind as follows. 
By placing his sight and thoughts 
on the tip of his nose he perceived 
smell; on the tip of his tongue he 
realised taste, on the root of his 
tongue he knew sound, and so 
forth. He practised the 84 pos- 
tures (Asana), raising his hand to 
the wonders of the heavens, till he 
felt no longer the inconveniences of 
heat or cold, hunger or thirst. He 
particularly preferred the padma, 
or lotus-posture, which consists of 
bringing the feet to the sides, hold- 
ing the right in the left hand and 
the left in the right. In the work 
of suppressing his breath he per- 
mitted its respiration to reach at 
furthest 12 fingers’ breadth, and 
gradually diminished the distance 
from his nostrils till he could con- 
fine it to the length of 12 fingers 
from his nose, and even after re- 
straining it for some time he would 
draw it from no greater distance 
from his heart. As respects time, 
he began by restraining inspiration 


for 26 seconds, and he enlarged this 
period gradually till he became per- 


fect. He sat cross-legged, closing 
with his fingers all the avenues of 
respiration, and he practised pritya- 
hara, or the power of restraining 
the members of the body and mind, 
with meditation and concentration, 
to which there are four enemies, 
viz. a sleepy heart, human passions, 
a confused mind, and attachment 
to anything but the one Bramha. 
He also cultivated yama, that is in- 
offensiveness, truth, honesty, the 
forsaking of all evil in the world, 
and the refusal of gifts except for 
sacrifice, and nihama, i. e. purity 
relative to the use of water after 
defilement, pleasure in everything 
whether in prosperity or adversity, 
renouncing food when hungry, and 
keeping down the body. Thus de- 
livered from these four enemies of 
the flesh, he resembled the unruffled 
flame of the lamp, and by Bramha- 
gnana, or meditating on the Deity, 
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placing his mind on the sun, moon, 
fire, or any other luminous body, 
or within his heart, or at the bottom 
of his throat, or in the centre of his 
skull, he was enabled to ascend 
from gross images of omnipotence 
to the works and the divine wisdom 
of the glorious original. 

One day Madhusadan, the jogi, 
went to a certain house for food, 
and the householder having seen 
him began to say, ‘Be so good as 
to take your food here this day !’ 
The yisitor sat down, and when the 
victuals were ready, the host caused 
his feet and hands to be washed, 
and leading him to the chanka, or 
square place upon which meals are 
served, seated him and sat by him. 
And he quoted the scripture: ‘No 
guest must be dismissed in the 
evening by a housekeeper: he is 
sent by the returning sun, and 
whether he come in fit season or 
unseasonably, he must not sojourn 
in the house without entertainment : 
let me not eat any delicate food, 
without asking my guest.to partake 
of it: the satisfaction of a guest 
will assuredly bring the housekeeper 
wealth, reputation, long life, and a 
place in heaven.’ 

The householder’s wife then came 
to serve up the food, rice and split 
peas (Cajanus indicus), oil, and 
spices, all cooked in a new earthen 
pot with pine firewood. Part of 
the meal was served and the rest 
remained to be served, when the 
woman’s little child began to cry 
aloud and to catch hold of its mo- 
ther’s dress. She endeavoured to 
release herself, but the boy would 
not let go, and the more she coaxed 
the more he cried, and was obsti- 
nate. On this the mother became 
angry, took up the boy and threw 
him upon the fire, which instantly 
burnt him to ashes. 

Madhusadan, the jogi, seeing 
this, rose up without eating. The 
master of the house said to him, 
‘Why eatest thou not?’ He re- 
plied, ‘I am “atithi,”’ that is to say, 
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to be entertained at your house, but 
how can one eat under the roof of 
a person who has committed such a 
Rakshasa-like (devilish) deed? Is 
it not said, ‘“‘ He who does not go- 
vern his passions, lives in vain ?” 
“A foolish king, a person puffed 
up with riches, and a weak child, 
desire that which cannot be pro- 
cured.” Also, “A king destroys 
his enemies, even when flying ; and 
the touch of an elephant, as well 
as the breath of a serpent, are fatal ; 
but the wicked destroy even while 
laughing.” ’ 

Hearing this, the householder 
smiled ; presently he arose and went 
to another part of the tenement, 
and brought back with him a book, 
treating on the science of restoring 
the dead to life (Sanjivnividy4). 
This he had taken from its hidden 
place, two beams almost touching 
one another with the ends in the 
opposite wall. The precious volume 
was in single leaves, some six inches 
broad by treble that length, and the 
paper was stained with yellow orpi- 
ment and the juice of tamarind 
seeds to keep away insects. 

The householder opened the cloth 
containing the book, untied the flat 
boards at the top and bottom, and 
took out from itacharm. Having 
repeated this ‘ mantra,’ with many 
ceremonies he at once restored the 
child to life, saying, ‘ Of all precious 
things, knowledge is the most va- 
luable ; other riches may be stolen, 
or diminished by expenditure, but 
knowledge is immortal, and the 
greater the expenditure the greater 
the increase ; it can be shared with 
none, and it defies the power of the 
thief.’ 

The jogi, seeing this marvel, took 
thought in his heart, ‘If I could 
obtain that book, I would restore 
my beloved to life, and give up this 
course of uncomfortable postures and 
difficulty of breathing.” With this 
resolution he sat down to his food, 
and remained in the house. 

At length night came, and after 
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a time, all having had supper, and 
gone to their sleeping places, lay 
down. The jogi also went to rest 
in one part of the house, but did 
not allow sleep to close his eyes. 
When he thought that a fair part 
of the hours of darkness had sped, 
and that all were deep in slumber, 
then he got up very quietly, and 
going into the room of the master 
of the house, he took down the book 
from the beam ends and went his 
ways. 

Madhusadan, the jogi, went 
straight to the place where the 
beautiful Sweet Jasmine had been 
burned. There he found his two 
rivals sitting talking together and 
comparing experiences. They re- 
cognised him at once, and cried 
aloud to him, ‘ Brother! thou also 
hast been wandering over the world; 
tell us this—hast thou learned any- 
thing which can profit us?’ He 
replied, ‘ I have learned the science 
of restoring the dead to life ;’ upon 
which they both exclaimed, ‘ If thou 
hast really learned such knowledge, 
restore our beloved to life.’ 

Madhusadan proceeded to make 
his incantations, despite terrible 
sights in the air, the cries of jackals, 
owls, crows, cats, asses, vultures, 
dogs, and lizards, and the wrath of 
innumerable invisible beings, such 
as messengers of Yama (Pluto), 
ghosts, devils, demons, imps, fiends, 
devas, succubi, and others. All the 
three lovers drawing blood from 
their own bodies offered it to the 
goddess Chandi, repeating the fol- 
lowing incantation, ‘ Hail! supreme 
delusion! Hail! goddess of the 
universe! Hail! thou who fulfillest 
the desires of all. May I presume 
to offer thee the blood of my body ; 
and wilt thou deign to accept it, 
aud be propitious towards me!’ 

They then made a burnt-offering 
of their flesh, and each one prayed, 
‘Grant me, O goddess! to see the 
maiden alive again, in proportion to 
the fervency with which I present 
thee with mine own flesh, invoking 
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thee to be propitious to me. Salu- 
tation to thee again and again, under 
the mysterious syllable ang! ang!’ 

Then they made a heap of the 
bones and the ashes, which had 
been carefully kept by Tribikram 
and Baman. As the jogi Madhu- 
sadan proceeded with his incanta- 
tion, a white vapour arose from the 
ground, and, gradually condensing, 
assumed a perispiritual form—the 
fluid envelope of the soul. The three 
spectators felt their blood freeze as 
the bones and the ashes were gra- 
dually absorbed into the before 
shadowy shape, and they were re- 
stored to themselves only when the 
maiden Madhuvati begged to be 
taken home to her mother. 

Then Kama, god of love, blinded 
them, and they began fiercely to 
quarrel about who should have the 
beautiful maid. Each wanted to 
be her sole master. Tribikram de- 
clared the bones to be the great 
fact of the incantation; Baman 
swore by the ashes; and Madhu- 
sadan laughed them both to scorn. 
No one could decide the dispute ; 
the wisest doctors were all non- 
plussed ; and as for the raja—well ! 
we do not go for wit or wisdom to 
kings. I wonder if the great Raja 
Vikram could decide which person 
the woman belonged to? 

‘To Baman, the man who kept 
her ashes, fellow!’ exclaimed the 
hero, not a little offended by the 
free remarks of the fiend. 

‘ Yet,’ rejoined the Baital impu- 
dently, ‘if Tribikram had not pre- 
served her bones how could she 
have been restored to life? And if 
Madhusadan had not learned the 
science of restoring the dead to life 
how could she have been revivified ? 
At least, so it seems to me. But 
perhaps your royal wisdom may 
explain.’ 

‘Devil!’ said the king angrily, 
‘Tribikram, who preserved her 
bones, by that act placed himself in 
the position of her son; therefore 
he could not marry her. Madhu- 
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sadan, who, restoring her to life, 
gave her life, was evidently a father 
to her; he could not, then, become 
her husband. Therefore she was 
the wife of Baman, who had col- 
lected her ashes.’ 

‘I am happy to see, O king,’ ex. 
claimed the Vampire, ‘ that, in spite 
of my presentiments, we are not to 
part company just yet. These little 
trips I hold to be, like lovers’ 
quarrels, the prelude to closer union, 
With your leave we will still prac. 
tise a little suspension.’ 

And so saying, the Baital again 
ascended the tree, and was sus- 
pended there. 

‘Would it not be better,’ thought 
the monarch, after recapturing and 
shouldering the fugitive, ‘for me 
to sit down this time and listen to 
the fellow’s story? Perhaps the 
double exercise of walking and 
thinking confuses me.’ 

With this idea Vikram placed 
his bundle upon the ground, well 
tied up with turban and waistband ; 
then he seated himself cross-legged 
before it, and bade his son do the 
same. 

The Vampire strongly objected 
to this measure, as it was contrary, 
he asserted, to the covenant be- 
tween him and the raja. Vikram 
replied by citing the very words 
of the agreement, proving that 
there was no allusion to walking or 
sitting. 

Then the Baital became sulky, 
and swore that he would not utter 
another word. But he, too, was 
bound by the chain of destiny. 
Presently he opened his lips, with 
the normal prelude that he was 
about to tell a true tale. 





THE VAMPIRE’S SEVENTH STORY. 


SHOWING THE EXCEEDING FOLLY OF 
MANY WISE FOOLS. 


The Baital resumed. 
Of all the learned Brahmans in 
the learnedest university of Gaur 
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(Bengal) none was so celebrated as 
Vishnu Swami. He could write 
verse as well as prose in dead lan- 
guages, not very correctly, but still, 
better than all his fellows—which 
constituted him a distinguished 
writer. He had history, theosophy, 
and the four Vedas or Scriptures at 
his fingers’ ends, he was skilled in 
the argute science of Nyasa or Dis- 
putation, his mind was a mine of 
Pauranic or cosmogonico-traditional 
lore, handed down from the ancient 
fathers to the modern fathers: and 
he had written bulky commentaries, 
exhausting all that tongue of man 
has to say, upon the obscure text of 
some old philosopher whose works 
upon ethics, poetry and rhetoric 
were supposed by the sages of Gaur 
to contain the germs of everything 
knowable. His fame went over all 


the country; yes, from country to 
country. He was a sea of excellent 
qualities, the father and mother of 
Brahmans, cows and women, and 
the horror of loose persons, cut- 


throats, courtiers and courtesans. 
As a benefactor he was equal to 
Karna, most liberal of heroes. In 
regard to truth he was equal to the 
tenacious king Yudhishtira. 

True, he was sometimes at a loss 
to spell a common word in his 
mother tongue, and whilst he knew 
to a fingerbreadth how many palms 
and paces the sun, the moon and 
all the stars are distant from the 
earth, he would have been puzzled 
to tell you where the region called 
Yavana! lies. Whilst he could 
enumerate, in strict chronological 
succession, every important event 
that happened five or six million 
years before he was born, he was 
profoundly ignorant of those that 
occurred in his own day. And 
once he asked a friend seriously, if 


' The land of Greece. 
? Savans, professors. 
world is learned!’ 
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a cat let loose in the jungle would 
not in time become a tiger ? 

Yet did all the members of alma 
mater Kasi, pundits? as well as 
students, look with awe upon 
Vishnu Swami’s livid cheeks, and 
lack-lustre eyes, grimed hands and 
soiled cottons. 

Now it so happened that this wise 
and pious Brahmanic peer had four 
sons whom he brought up in the 
strictest and most serious way. 
They were taught to repeat their 
prayers long before they understood 
a word of them, and when they 
reached the age of four* they had 
read a variety of hymns and spiri- 
tual songs. Then they were set to 
learn by heart precepts that incul- 
cate sacred duties, and arguments 
relating to theology, abstract and 
concrete. 

Their father, who was also their 
tutor, sedulously cultivated, as all 
the best works upon education 
advise, their implicit obedience, 
humble respect, warm attachmeut, 
and the virtues and sentiments 
generally. He praised them secretly 
and reprehended them openly, to 
exercise their humility. He derided 
their looks, and dressed them 
coarsely, to preserve them from 
vanity and conceit. Whenever they 
anticipated a ‘treat,’ he punctually 
disappointed them, to teach them 
self-denial. Often when he had 
promised them a present, he would 
revoke, not break his word, in order 
that discipline might have a name 
and habitat in his household. And 
knowing by experience how much 
stronger than love is fear, he fre- 
quently threatened, browbeat and 
overawed them with the rod and 
the tongue, with the terrors of this 
world, and with the horrors of the 
next, that they might be kept in 


So in the old saying, ‘ Hanta, Pundit Sansira.—Alas! the 
This a little antedates the well known schoolmaster. 
* Children are commonly sent to school at the age of five. 


Girls are not taught to 


read, under the common idea that they will become widows if they do. 
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the right way by dread of falling 
into the bottomless pits that bound 
it on both sides. 

At the age of six they were trans- 
ferred to the Chatushpati,' or school. 
Every morning the teacher and his 
pupils assembled in the hut where 
the different classes were called up 
by turns. They laboured till noon, 
and were allowed only two hours, 
half the usual time, for bathing, 
eating, sleep and worship, which 
took up half the period. At 3 p.m. 
they resumed their labours, repeat- 
ing to the tutor what they had 
learned by heart, and listening to 
the meaning of it: this lasted till 
twilight. They then worshipped, 
ate and drank for an hour: after 
this came a return of study, re- 
peating the day’s lessons, till 10 p.m. 

In their rare days of ease—for the 
learned priest, mindful of the words 
of the wise, did not wish to dull 
them by everlasting work—they 
were enjoined to disport themselves 
with the gravity and the decorum 
that befit young Samditats, not to 
engage in night frolics, not to use 
free jests or light expressions, not 
to draw pictures on the walls, not 
to eat honey, flesh, and sweet sub- 
stances turned acid, not to talk to 
little girls at the well-side, on no 
account to wear sandals, carry an 
umbrella, or handle a die even for 
love, and by no means to steal their 
neighbours’ mangos. 

As they advanced in years their 
attention during work time was 
unremittingly directed to the Vedas. 
Worldly studies were almost ex- 
cluded, or to speak more correctly, 
whenever worldly studies were 
brought upon the carpet, they were 
so evil entreated, that they well 
nigh lost all form and feature. 
History became ‘The Annals of 


[ October 


India on Brahminical Principles,’ 
opposed to the Buddhistical ; geo. 
graphy ‘The Lands of the Vedas,’ 
none other being deemed worthy of 
notice ; and law, ‘ The Institutes of 
Manu,’ then almost obsolete, despite 
their exceeding sanctity. 

But Jatu-harini? had evidently 
changed these children before they 
were born; and Shani must have 
been in the ninth mansion when 
they came to light. 

Each youth as he attained the 
mature age of twelve was formally 
entered at the University of Kasi, 
where without loss of time, the first 
became a gambler, the second a 
confirmed libertine, the third a 
thief, and the fourth a high Bud- 
dhist, or in other words an utter 
atheist. 

Here King Vikram frowned at his 
son, a hint that he had better not 
behave himself as the children of 
highly moral and religious parents 
usually do. The young prince 


understood him, and briefly re- 


marking that such things were 
common in distinguished Brahman 
families, asked the Baital what he 
meant by the word ‘ Atheist ?’ 

Of a truth (answered the Vampire) 
it is most difficult to explain. The 
sages assign to it three or four 
several meanings: first, one who 
denies that the gods exist; second- 
ly, one who owns that the gods 
exist but denies that they busy 
themselves with human affairs; and 
thirdly, one who believes in the 
gods and in their providence, but 
also believes that they are easily 
to be set aside. Similarly some 
atheists derive all things from dead 
and unintelligent matter; others 
from matter living and energetic 
but without sense or will; others 
from matter with forms and quali- 





? Meaning the place of reading the four Shastras. 


? A certain goddess who plays tricks with mankind. 


If a son when grown up act 


differently from what his parents did, people say that he has been changed in the 


womb. 


Shani is the planet Saturn, which has an exceedingly baleful influence in India as 


elsewhere. 
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ties generable and conceptible; and 
others from a plastic and methodical 
nature. Thus the Vishnu Swamis 
of the world have invested the sub- 
ject with some confusion. The 
simple, that is to say, the mass of 
mortality, have confounded that 
confusion by reproachfully applying 
the word to those whose opinions 
differ materially from their own. 
But I being at present, perhaps 
happily for myself, a Vampire, and 
having, just now, none of these 
human or inhuman ideas, meant 
simply to say that the pious priest’s 
fourth son being great at second 
and small in the matter of first 
causes, adopted to their fullest ex- 
tent the doctrines of the philoso- 
phical Banddhas.! Nothing accord- 
ing to him exists but the five ele- 
ments, earth, water, fire, air (or 
wind), and vacuum, and from the 
last proceeded the penultimate and 
so forth. With the sage Patan- 
jali, he held the universe to have 
the power of perpetual progression.’ 
He called matra (matter), which is 
an eternal and infinite principle, 
beginningless and endless. Orga- 
nisation, intelligence, and design, 
he opined, are inherent in mat- 
ter as growth is in a tree. He 
did not believe in soul or spirit be- 
cause it could not be detected in 
the body, and because it was a de- 
parture from physiological analogy. 
The idea ‘I am,’ according to him, 
was not the identification of spirit 
with matter, but a product of the 
mutation of matter in this cloud-like 
error-formed world. He believed in 
substance (Sat) and scoffed at un- 
substance (Asat). He asserted the 
subtlety and globularity of atoms 
which are uncreate. He made 
mind and intellect a mere secretion 
of the brain, or rather words ex- 
pressing not a thing, but a state of 
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things. Reason was to him deve- 
loped instinct, and life an element 
of the atmosphere affecting certain 
organisms. He held good and evil 
to be merely geographical and chro- 
nological expressions, and he opined 
that what is called evil is mostly an 
active and transitive form of good. 
Law was his great Creator of all 
things, but he refused a creator of 
law because such a creator would 
require another creator, and so on 
in a quasi-interminable series up to 
absurdity. This reduced his law to 
a manner of haphazard. To those 
who arguing against it asked him 
their favourite question, How often 
might a man after he had jumbled 
a set of letters in a bag fling them 
out upon the ground before they 
would fall into an exact poem? he 
replied that the calculation was be- 
yond his arithmetic, but that the 
man had only to jumble and fling 
long enough inevitably to arrive at 
that end. He rejected the neces- 
sity as well as the existence of reve- 
lation, and he did not credit the 
miracles of Krishna, because, ac- 
cording to him, nature never sus- 
pends her laws, and, moreover, he 
had never seen aught supernatural. 
He ridiculed the idea of maha-. 
pralaya, or the great destruction, 
for as the world had no beginning, 
so it will havenoend. He objected 
to absorption, facetiously observing 
with the sage Jamadagni, that it 
was pleasant to eat sweetmeats, 
but that for his part he did not 
wish to become the sweetmeat 
itself. He would not believe that 
Vishnu had formed the universe 
out of the wax in his ears. He 
positively asserted that trees are not 
bodies in which the consequences 
of merit and demerit are received. 
Nor would he conclude that to men 
were attached rewards and punish- 


' The Eleatic or Materialistic school of Hindu philosophy, which agrees to explode 
an intelligent separate First Cause. 

* The writings of this school give an excellent view of the ‘progressive system,’ 
which has popularly been asserted to be a modern idea, But Hindu philosophy seems 
to have exhausted every fancy that can spring from the brain of man. 
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ments from all eternity. He made 
light of the sanskara, or sacrament. 
He admitted Satwa, Raja, and 
Tama,! but only as properties of 
matter. He acknowledged gross 
matter (sthula-sharir), and atomic 
matter (shukshma-sharir), but not 
linga-sharir, or the archetype of 
bodies. To doubt all things was 
the foundation of his theory, and to 
scoff at all who would not doubt 
was the corner-stone of his prac- 
tice. In debate he preferred logical 
and mathematical grounds, requiring 
a categorical ‘ because’ in answer 
to his ‘why?’ He was full of mo- 
rality and natural religion, which 
some say is no religion atall. He 
gained the name of atheist by de- 
claring with Gotama that there are 
innumerable worlds, that the earth 
hasnothing beneath it but the cir- 
cumambient air, and that the core 
of the globe is incandescent. And 


he was called a practical atheist—a 
worse form, apparently—for sup- 
porting the following dogma: ‘ that 
though creation may attest that a 


creator has been, it supplies no 
evidence to prove that a creator 
still exists.’ On which occasion, 
Shiromani, a nonplussed theolo- 
gian, asked him, ‘ By whom and for 
what purpose wast thou sent on 
earth?’ The youth scoffed at the 
word ‘sent,’ and replied, ‘ Not 
being thy Supreme Intelligence, 
or Infinite Nihility, I am unable to 
explain the phenomenon.’ Upon 
which he quoted— 

How sunk in darkness Gaur must be 

Whose guide is blind Shiromani! 

At length it so happened that 
the four young men, having fre- 
quently been surprised in flagrant 
delict, were summoned to the 
dread presence of the university 
gurus,” who addressed them as 
follows :— 


Vampire ; or, [ October 
‘There are four different cha. 
racters in the world: he who per. 
fectly obeys the commands; he 
who practises the commands, but 
follows evil; he who does neither 
good nor evil; and he who does 
nothing but evil. The third cha- 
racter, it is observed, is also an 
offender, for he neglects that which 
he ought to observe. But ye all 
belong to the fourth category.’ 

Then turning to the elder they 
said : , 

‘In works written upon the sub- 
ject of government it is advised, 
“Cut off the gambler’s nose and 
ears, hold up his name to public 
contempt, and drive him out of the 
country, that he may thus become 
an example to others. For they 
who play must more often lose than 
win; and losing, they must either 
not pay or pay. In the former 
case they forfeit caste, in the latter 
they utterly reduce themselves. 
And though a gambler’s wife and 
children are in the house, do not 
consider them to be so, since it is 
not known when they will be lost.’ 
Thus he is left in a state of perfect 
not-twoness (solitude), and he will 
be reborn in hell.” O young man! 
thou hast set a bad example to 
others, therefore shalt thou im- 
mediately exchange this university 
for a country life.’ 

Then they spoke to the second 
offender thus :— 

‘The wise shun woman, who can 
fascinate a man in the twinkling of 
an eye; but the foolish, conceiving 
an affection for her, forfeit in the 
pursuit of pleasure their truthful- 
ness, reputation, and good disposi- 
tion, their way of life and mode of 
thought, their vows and their re- 
ligion. And to such the advice of 
their spiritual teachers comes amiss, 
whilst they make others as bad as 


' Tama is the natural state of matter, Raja is passion acting upon nature, and Satwa 


is excellence. 
? Spiritual preceptors and learned men. 


These are the three qualities (yunas) of matter. 


* Under certain limitations, gambling is allowed by Hindu law, and the winner has 


power over the person and property of the loser. 


No ‘debts of honour’ in Hindostan! 
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themselves. For it is said, “ He 
who has lost all sense of shame, 
fears not to disgrace another ;” and 
there is the proverb, “ A wild cat 
that devours its own young is not 
likely to let a rat escape ;” there- 
fore must thou too, O young man! 
quit this seat of learning with all 
possible expedition.’ 

The young man proceeded to 
justify himself by quotations from 
the Lila-shastra, his text-book, by 
citing such lines as— 


Fortune favours folly and force, 


and by advising elderly professors 
to improve their skill in the peace 
and war of love. But they drove 
him out with execrations. 

As sagely and as solemnly did 
the pundits and the gurus reprove 
the thief and the atheist, but they 
did not dispense the words of wis- 
dom in equal proportions. They 
warned the former that petty 
larceny is punishable with fine, 
theft on a larger scale with mutila- 
tion of the hand, and robbery, when 
detected in the act, with loss of 
life;' that for cutting purses, or 
snatching them out of a man’s 
waistcloth,? the first penalty is 
chopping off the fingers, the second 
is the loss of the hand, and the 
third is death. Then they called 
him a dishonour to the college, 
and they said, ‘Thou art as a wo- 
man, the greatest of plunderers ; 
other robbers purloin property 
which is worthless, thou stealest 
the best; they plunder in the 
night, thou in the day,’ and so 
forth. They told him that he was 
a fellow who had read his Chauriya 
Vidya to more purpose than his 
ritual. And they drove him from 
the door as he in his shamelessness 
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began to quote texts about the four 
approved ways of housebreaking, 
namely, picking out burnt bricks, 
cutting through unbaked bricks, 
throwing water on a mud wall, and 
boring one of wood with a centre- 
bit. 

But they spent six mortal hours 
in convicting the atheist, whose 
abominations they refuted by every 
possible argumentation; by infer- 
ence, by comparison, and by sounds, 
by Sruti and Smriti, ie. revela- 
tional and traditional, rational and 
evidential, physical and metaphy- 
sical, analytical and synthetical, 
philosophical and philological, his- 
torical, and so forth. But they 
found all their endeavours vain. 
‘For,’ it is said, ‘a man who 
has lost all shame, who can talk 
without sense, and who tries to 
cheat his opponent, will never 
get tired, and will never be put 
down.’ He declared that a non-ad 
was far more probable than a 
monad (the active principle), or 
the duad (the passive principle or 
matter). He compared their faith 
with a bubble in the water, of 
which we can never predicate that 
it does exist or it does not. It is, 
he said, unreal, as when the thirsty 
mistakes the meadow mist for a 
pool of water. He proved the 
eternity of sound.4 He impudently 
recounted and justified all the 
villanies of the Vamachari or left- 
handed sects. He told them that 
they had taken an ass’s load of 
religion, and had better apply to 
honest industry. He fell foul of 
the gods; accused Yama of kicking 
his own mother, Indra of tempting 
the wife of his spiritual guide, and 
Shiva of associating with low wo- 
men. Thus, he said, no one can 





' Quotations from standard works on Hindu criminal law, which in some points at 
least is almost as absurd as our civilised codes. 

* Hindus carry their money tied up in a kind of sheet, which is wound round the 
waist and thrown over the shoulder. 

* A thieves’ manual in the Sanskrit tongue; it aspires to the dignity of a ‘ Scripture.’ 

* All sounds, say the Hindus, are of similar origin, and they do not die; if they did, 
they could not be remembered. 
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respéct them. Do not we say when 
it thunders awfully, ‘the rascally 
gods are dying!’ And when it is 
too wet, ‘these villain gods are 
sending too much rain?’ Briefly 
the young Brahman replied to and 
harangued them all so imperti- 
nently, if not pertinently, that they, 
waxing angry, fell upon him with 
their staves, and drove him out of 
assembly. 

Then the four thriftless youths 
returned home to their father, who 
in his just indignation had urged 
their disgrace upon the pandits 
and gurus, otherwise these digni- 
taries would never have resorted to 
such extreme measures with so dis- 
tinguished a house. He took the 
opportunity of turning them out 
upon the world, until such time as 
they might be able to show sub- 
stantial signs of reform. ‘For,’ he 
said, ‘those who have read science 
in their boyhood, and who in 
youth, agitated by evil passions, 
have remained in the insolence of 
ignorance, feel regret in their old 


age, and are consumed by the fire 


of avarice.’ In order to supply 
them with a motive for the task 
proposed, he stopped their monthly 
allowance. But he added, if they 
would repair to the neighbouring 
university of Jayasthal, and there 
show themselves something better 
than a disgrace to their family, he 
would direct their maternal uncle 
to supply them with all the neces- 
saries of food and raiment. 

In vain the youths attempted, 
with sighs and tears and threats of 
suicide, to soften the paternal heart. 
He was inexorable for two reasons. 
In the first place, after wondering 
away the wonder with which he 
regarded his own failure, he felt 
that a stigma now attached to the 
name of the pious and learned 
Vishnu Swami, whose lectures upon 
‘ Management during Teens’ and 
whose ‘Brahman Young Man’s Own 
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Book’ had become standard works, 
Secondly, from a sense of duty, he 
determined to omit nothing that 
might tend to reclaim the repro- 
bates. As regards the monthly 
allowance being stopped, the reve- 
rend man had become every year a 
little fonder of his purse: he had 
hoped that his sons would have 
qualified themselves to take pupils, 
and thus achieve for themselves, 
as he phrased it, ‘a genteel inde- 
pendence ;’ whilst they openly de- 
rided the career, calling it ‘an 
admirable provision for the more 
indigent members of the middle 
classes.” For which reason he 
referred them to their maternal 
uncle, a man of known and remark- 
able penuriousness. 

The four ne’er-do-weels, foresee- 
ing what awaited them at Jayasthal, 
deferred it as a last resource ; deter- 
mining first to see a little life, and 
to push their way in the world, 
before condemning themselves to 
the tribulations of reform. 

They tried to live without a 
monthly allowance, and notably they 
failed; it was squeezing, as men 
say, oil from sand. The gambler, 
having no capital, and, worse still, 
no credit, lost two or three su- 
vernas! at play and could not pay 
them; in consequence of which he 
was soundly beaten with iron-shod 
staves, and was nearly compelled 
by the keeper of the hell to sell 
himself into slavery. Thus he be- 
came disgusted ; and telling his 
brethren that they would find him 
at Jayasthal, he departed with the 
intention of studying wisdom. 

A month afterwards came the 
libertine’s turn to be disappointed. 
He could no longer afford fine new 
clothes; even a well washed coat 
was beyond his means. He had 
reckoned upon his handsome face, 
and he had matured a plan for 
laying various elderly conquests 
under contribution. Judge, there- 


1 Gold pieces. 
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fore, his disgust when all the 
women—high and low, rich and 
poor, old and young, ugly and 
beautiful—seeing the end of his 
waistcloth thrown empty over his 
shoulder, passed him in the streets 
without even deigning a look. The 
very shopkeepers’ wives who once 
had adored his moustachio and had 
never ceased talking of his ‘ elegant’ 
gait, despised him ; and the wealthy 
old person who formerly supplied 
his small feet with the choicest 
slippers, left him to starve. Upon 
which he also, in a state of repent- 
ance, followed his brother to acquire 
knowledge. 

‘Am I not,’ quoth the thief to 
himself, ‘a cat in climbing, a deer 
in running, a snake in twisting, a 
hawk in pouncing, a dog in scent- 
ing ?—keen as a hare, tenacious as 
a wolf, strong as a lion ?—a lamp 
in the night, a horse on a plain, a 
mule on a stony path, a boat in the 
water, a rock on land?’! The 
reply to his own question was of 
course affirmative. But despite all 
these fine qualities, and notwith- 
standing his scrupulous strictness 
in invocating the house-breaking 
tool and in devoting a due portion 
of his gains to the gods of plunder,? 
he was caught in a store-room 
by the proprietor, who inexorably 
handed him over to justice. As he 
belonged to the priestly caste,? the 
fine imposed upon him was heavy. 
He could not pay it, and therefore 
he was thrown into a dungeon, 
where he remained for some time. 
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But at last he escaped from jail, 
when he made his parting bow to 
Kartikeya,‘ stole a blanket from 
one of the guards, and set out for 
Jayasthal, cursing his old profes- 
sion. 

The atheist also found himself in 
a position that deprived him of all 
his pleasures. He delighted in 
after-dinner controversies, and in 
bringing the light troops of his wit 
to bear upon the unwieldy masses 
of lore and logic opposed to him by 
polemical Brahmans, who, out of 
respect for his father, did not lay 
an action against him for over- 
powering them in theological dis- 
putation.® In the strange city to 
which he had removed no one knew 
the son of Vishnu Swami, and no 
one cared to invite him to the 
house. Once he attempted his 
usual trick upon a knot of sages 
who, sitting round a tank, were 
recreating themselves with quoting 
mystical Sanskrit shlokas® of abo- 
minable long-windedness. The re- 
sult was his being obliged to ply 
his heels vigorously in flight from 
the justly incensed literati, to whom 
he had said ‘tush’ and ‘ pish’ at 
least a dozen times in as many 
minutes. He therefore also fol- 
lowed the example of his brethren, 
and started for Jayasthal with all 
possible expedition. 

Arrived at the house of their 
maternal uncle, the young men as 
by one assent began to attempt the 
unloosening of his purse-strings. 
Signally failing in this and in other 


' These are the qualifications specified by Hindu classical authorities as necessary to 


make a distinguished thief. 


? Every Hindu is in a manner born to a certain line of life, virtuous or vicious, 


honest or dishonest ; and his Dharma, or religious duty, consists in conforming to the 
practice and the worship of his profession. The ‘ Thug,’ for instance, worships Bhawani, 
who enables him to murder successfully; and his remorse would arise from neglecting to 
murder, 

* Hindu law sensibly punishes, in theory at least, for the same offence the priest 
more severely than the layman ; a hint for him to practise what he preaches. 

* The Hindu Mercury, god of rascals. 

* A penal offence in India. How is it that the English have omitted to codify it ? 
The laws of Manu also punish severely all disdainful expressions, such as ‘tush’ or 
‘pish,’ addressed during argument to a priest. 

° Stanzas, generally speaking on serious subjects, 
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notable schemes, they determined 
to lay in that stock of facts and 
useful knowledge which might re- 
concile them with their father, and 
restore them to that happy life at 
Gaur which they then despised, 
and which now brought tears into 
their eyes. 

Then they debated with one 
another what they should study. 


That branch of the preternatural, 
popularly called ‘white magic,’ found 
with them favour. 


They chose a guru or teacher 
strictly according to the orders of 
their faith, a wise man of honour- 
able family and affable demeanour, 
who was not a glutton nor leprous, 
nor blind of one eye, nor blind of 
both eyes, nor very short, nor 
suffering from whitlows,! asthma, 
or other disease, nor noisy and 
talkative, nor with any defect about 
the fingers and toes, nor subject to 
his wife. 


A grand discovery had been 
sately made by a certain physiolo- 
gico-philosophico-psychologico-ma- 


terialist, a Jayasthalian. In inves- 
tigating the vestiges of creation, 
the cause of causes, the effect of 
effects, and the original origin of 
that mutra (matter) which some 
regard as an entity, others as a 
non-entity, others  self-existent, 
others merely specious and there- 
fore unexistent, be became con- 
vinced that the fundamental form 
of organic being is a globule having 
another globule within itself. After 
inhabiting a garret and diving into 
the depths of his self-consciousness 
for a few score of years, he was 
able to produce such complex glo- 
bule in triturated and roasted stone 
by means of—I will not say what. 
Happily for creation in general, the 
discovery died a natural death some 


1 Whitlows on the nails show that the 
Brahman. 
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centuries ago. An edifying spec. 
tacle, indeed, for the world to see: 
a cross old man sitting amongst his 
gallipots and crucibles, creating 
animalcule, providing the corpses 
of birds, beasts, and fishes with 
what is vulgarly called life, and 
supplying to epigenesis all the 
latest improvements ! 

In those days the invention, 
being a novelty, engrossed the 
thoughts of the universal learned, 
who were in a fever of excitement 
about it. Some believed in it so 
implicitly that they saw in eve 
experiment a hundred things which 
they did not see. Others were so 
sceptical and contradictory that 
they would not perceive what they 
did see. Those blended with each 
fact their own deductions, whilst 
these span round every reality the 
web of their own prejudices. Curious 
to say, the Jayasthalians, amongst 
whom the luminous science arose, 
hailed it with delight, whilst the 
Gaurians derided its claim to be 
considered an important addition to 
human knowledge. 

Let me try to remember a few of 
their words. 

‘Unfortunate human nature,’ 
wrote the wise of Gaur against the 
wise of Jayasthal, ‘wanted no 
crowning indignity but this! You 
had already proved that the body is 
made of the basest element—earth. 
You had argued away the immoyv- 
ability, the ubiquity, the perma- 
nency, the eternity, and the divinity 
of the soul, for is not your favourite 
axiom, “It is the nature of limbs 
which thinketh inman?” The im- 
mortal mind is, according to you, 
an ignoble viscus ; the god-like gift 
of reason is the instinct of a dog 
somewhat highly developed. Still 
you left us something to hope. Still 
you allowed us one boast. Sill 
life was a thread connecting us with 
the Giver of Life. But now, with 


sufferer, in the last life, stole gold from a 
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an impious hand, in blasphemous 
rage ye have rent asunder that last 
frail tie.’ And so forth. 

‘Welcome ! thrice welcome ! this 
latest and most admirable develop- 
ment of human wisdom,’ wrote the 
sage Jayasthalians against the sage 
Gaurians, ‘which has assigned to 
man his proper state and status 
and station in the magnificent scale 
of being. We have not created 
the facts which we have investi- 
gated, and which we now proudly 
publish. We have proved mate- 
rialism to be nature’s own system. 
But our philosophy of matter can- 
not overturn any truth, because, if 
erroneous, it will necessarily sink 
into oblivion; if real, it will tend 
only to instruct and to enlighten the 
world. Wise are ye in your gene- 
ration, O ye sages of Gaur, yet 
withal wondrous illogical.’ And 
much of this kind. 

Concerning all which, mighty 
king! I, as a Vampire, have only 
to remark that those two learned 
bodies, like your rajaship’s Nine 
Gems of Science, were in the habit 
of talking most about what they 
least understood. 

The four young men applied the 
whole force of their talents to mas- 
tering the difficulties of the life- 
giving process; and, in due time, 
their industry obtained its reward. 


Then they determined to return 
home. As with beating hearts they 
approached the old city, their birth- 
place, and gazed with moistened 
eyes upon its tall spires and grim 
pagodas, its verdant meads and 
venerable groves, they saw a Kan- 
jar,| who, having tied up in a 
bundle the skin and bones of a 
tiger which he had found dead, was 
about to go on his way. Then said 
the thief to the gambler, ‘Take we 
these remains with us, and by means 
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of them prove the truth of our 
science before the people of Gaur, to 
the offence of their noses.’? Being 
now possessed of knowledge, they 
resolved to apply it to its proper 
purpose, namely, power over the 
property of others. Accordingly, 
the wencher, the gambler, and the 
atheist kept the Kanjar in conversa- 
tion whilst the thief vivified a shank 
bone ; and the bone thereupon stood 
upright, and hopped about in so 
grotesque and wonderful a way that 
the man, being frightened, fled as 
if I had been close behind him. 

Vishnu Swami had lately written 
a very learned commentary on the 
mystical words of Lokakshi: 

‘The Scriptures are at variance 
—the tradition is at variance. He 
who gives a meaning of his own, 
quoting the Vedas, is no philoso- 
pher. 

‘True philosophy, through igno- 
rance, is concealed as in the fissures 
of a rock. 

‘But the way of the Great One 
—that is to be followed.’ 

And the success of his book had 
quite effaced from the Brahman 
mind the holy man’s failure in bring- 
ing up his children. He followed 
up this by adding to his essay on 
education a twentieth tome contain- 
ing recipes for the ‘ Reformation of 
Prodigals.’ 

The learned and reverend man 
received his sons with open arms, 
He had heard from his brother-in- 
law that the youths were qualified 
to support themselves, and when 
informed that they wished to make 
a public experiment of their science, 
he exerted himself, despite his dis- 
belief in it, to forward their views. 

The pundits and gurus were long 
before they would consent to attend 
what they considered dealings with 
Yama (the Devil). In consequence, 
however, of Vishnu Swami’s name 


' A low caste Hindu, who catches and exhibits snakes and performs other such mean 


offices. 
* Meaning in spite of themselves. 
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and importunity, at length, on a 
certain day, all the pious, learned, 
and reverend tutors, teachers, pro- 
fessors, prolocutors, pastors, spiri- 
tual fathers, poets, philosophers, 
mathematicians, schoolmasters, pe- 
dagogues, bear-leaders, institutors, 
gerund-grinders, preceptors, do- 
minies, brushers, coryphei, dry- 
nurses, coaches, mentors, monitors, 
lecturers, prelectors, fellows, and 
heads of houses at the university 
of Gaur, met together in a large 
garden, where they usually diverted 
themselves out of hours with ball- 
tossing, pigeon-tumbling, and kite- 
Alvi 


Presently the four young men, 
carrying their bundle of bones and 
the other requisites, stepped for- 
ward, walking slowly with eyes 
downcast, like shrinking cattle: for 
it is said, the Brahman must not 
run, even when it rains. 

After pronouncing an impromptu 
speech, composed for them by their 
father, and so stuffed with erudition 
that even the writer hardly under- 
stood it, they announced their wish 
to prove by ocular demonstration, 
the truth of a science upon which 
their short-sighted rivals of Jaya- 
sthal had cast cold water, but which, 
they remarked in the eloquent pero- 
ration of their discourse, the sages of 
Gaur had welcomed with that wise 
and catholic spirit of inquiry which 
had ever characterised their distin- 
guished body. 

Huge words, involved sentences, 
and the high-flown compliment, 
exceedingly undeserved, obscured, I 
suppose, the bright wits of the in- 
tellectual convocation, which really 
began to think that their liberality 
of opinion deserved all praise. 

None objected to what was being 
prepared, except one of the heads 
of houses; his appeal was generally 
scouted, because his Sanskrit style 
was vulgarly intelligible, and he 
had the bad name of being a prac- 
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tical man. The metaphysician 
Rashik Lall sneered to Vaiswata 
the poet, who passed on the look to 
the theo-philosopher Vardhaman, 
Haridatt the antiquarian whispered 
the metaphysician Vasudeva, who 
burst into a loud laugh; whilst 
Narayan, Jagasharma, and Deva. 
swami, all very learned in the Vedas, 
opened their eyes and stared at him 
with well simulated astonishment. 
So he, being offended, said nothing 
more, but arose and walked home. 

A great crowd gathered round 
the four young men and their father, 
as opening the bundle that contained 
the tiger’s remains, they prepared 
for their task. 

One of the operators spread the 
bones upon the ground and fixed 
each one into its proper socket, not 
forgetting even the teeth and tusks. 

The second connected the skeleton 
with the muscles and heart of an 
elephant, which he had procured 
for the purpose, by means of a mar- 
vellous unguent. 

The third drew from his pouch 
the brain and eyes of a large tom- 
cat, which he carefully fitted into 
the animal’s skull, and then covered 
the body with the hide of a young 
rhinoceros. 

Then the fourth—the atheist— 
who had been directing the opera- 
tion, produced a globule having 
another globule within itself. And 
as the crowd pressed on them, cra- 
ning their necks, breathless with 
anxiety, he placed the Principle of 
Organic Life in the tiger’s body 
with such effect that the monster im- 
mediately heaved its chest, breathed, 
agitated its limbs, opened its eyes, 
jumped to its feet, shook itself, 
glared around, and began to gnash 
its teeth and lick its chops, lashing 
the while its ribs with its tail. 

The sages sprang back and the 
beast sprang forward. With a roar 
like thunder during Elephanta 
time,! it flew at the nearest of the 


1 When the moon is in a certain lunar mansion, at the conclusion of the wet season. 
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spectators, flung Vishnu Swami to 
the ground and clawed his four 
sons. Then, not even stopping to 
drink their blood, it hurried after 
the flying herd of wise men. Jos- 
tling and tumbling, stumbling and 
catching at one another’s long robes, 
they rushed in hottest haste to- 
wards the garden gate. But the 
beast having the muscles of an ele- 
phant as well as the bones of a tiger, 
made a few bounds of eighty or 
ninety feet each, easily distanced 
them, and took away all chance of 
escape. To be brief: as the mon- 
ster was frightfully hungry after 
its long fast, and as the imprudent 
young men had furnished it with 
admirable implements of destruc- 
tion, it did not cease its work till 
one hundred and twenty-one learned 
andhighly distinguished pundits and 
gurus lay upon the ground chawed, 
clawed, sucked-dry, and in most 
cases stone-dead. Amongst them, 
I need hardly say, were the sage 
Vishnu Swami and his four sons. 

Having told this story the Vam- 
pire hung silent for a time. Pre- 
sently he resumed— 

‘Now, heed my words, Raja Vi- 
kram! I am about to ask thee, 
Which of all those learned men 
was the most finished fool? The 
answer is easily found, yet it must 
be distasteful to thee. Therefore 
mortify thy vanity, as soon as pos- 
sible, or I shall be talking and thou 
wilt be walking through this live- 
long night, to scanty purpose. Re- 
member! science without under- 
standing is of little use; indeed, 
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understanding is superior to science, 
and those devoid of understanding, 
perish as did the persons who revivi- 
fied the tiger. Before this, I warned 
thee to beware of thyself, and of 
thine own conceit. Here, then, is 
an opportunity for self-discipline— 
which of all those learned men was 
the greatest fool?’ 

The warrior king mistook the 
kind of mortification imposed upon 
him, and pondered over the uncom- 
fortable nature of the reply—in the 
presence of his son. 

Again the Baital taunted him. 

‘The greatest fool of all,’ at last 
said Vikram, in slow and by no 
means willing accents, ‘was the 
father. Is it not said, “There is 
no fool like an old fool’’?’ 

‘Gramercy !’ cried the Vampire, 
bursting out into a discordant laugh, 
‘I now return to my tree. By this 


head! I never before heard a father 
so readily condemn a father.’ With 
these words he disappeared, slip- 


ping out of the bundle. 

The raja scolded his son a little 
for want of obedience, and said that 
he had always thought more highly 
of his acuteness—never could have 
believed that he would have been 
taken in by so shallow a trick. 
Dharma Dhwaj answered not a 
word to this, but promised to be 
wiser another time. 

Then they returned to the tree 
and did what they had so often 
done before. 

And, as before, the Baital held 
his tongue for a time. Presently 
he began as follows. 
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BOLSOVER FOREST. 


By the Author of ‘ The Autobiography of Salmo Salar,’ &c. 


CHAPTER VI. 
SCHOOL DAYS. 


\ Y first school, Ashwell, was 

Bt kept by a Mr. Payne, and 

well did he deserve the name if the 

infliction of pain on others could 

justify the nomenclature, 

Severe by rule nor yet by nature mild, 

He never spared the rod and spoiled the 
child, 

But spoiled the rod and never spared the 
child, 


And so with holy rule deemed he was re- 
conciled. 


I was flogged continually; I re- 
member the first time was for 
jumping out of the window of the 
schoolroom, wherein I had been 
accidentally locked. I broke a fall 
of full sixteen feet by catching at a 
projecting course of bricks and 
alighted uninjured on my feet. 
Now-a-days I should have been 
much praised as a promising athlete, 
but old Payne, who, looking out of 
his window, chanced to see me, 
looked at the matter in a different 
light, and incontinently flogged me. 
It was a painful process at first, but 
I soon got used toit. Iwas flogged 
for breaking bounds, flogged be- 
cause my books were stolen, flogged 
because my cap was lost, or my 
clothes torn, flogged for not learn- 
ing lessons beyond my powers, 
flogged for charging Mother Hardy 
with stealing my money—a whey- 
faced old cat! I say that she appro- 
priated three-and-sixpence out of 
the five shillings I had so con- 
fidingly intrusted to her keeping. 
Mother Hardy may be dead now, or 
she may be alive, but dead or alive, 
she stole my three-and-sixpence, 
though I were to be flogged again 
for it to-morrow! I was starved 
too; starvation was common 
enough in those days, even in 


schools of high character and good 
repute. Schoolboys of the present 
day have little notion what their 
fathers endured before them. True, 
we had beef and mutton, mutton 
and beef, boiled rice-puddings and 
suet dumplings; but the meat 
which was not boiled to a rag was 
half raw; and that which was 
neither raw nor overboiled, was 
baked in a close, dirty oven, and 
had an unpleasant smell and taste, 
I could not eat it, and I was flogged 
to mend my appetite, which it 
entirely failed to do. I volunteered 
as assistant to Harry Hase, the 
pink and white youth who cleaned 
(?) our knives and forks. Poor 
lad, he was in a galloping con- 
sumption, and his appetite com- 
pletely gone. My wages were the 
roll and cheese allowed for his 
supper, and which he could not 
eat; I could, and did, but it was 
found out, and I was flogged, and 
Harry Hase discharged. 

These were not the pleasantest 
days of my life ; still I have pleasant 
recollections in connection with 
them. I had a bosom friend, 
Charles Wilson, a lad of the same 
age and like tastes with myself. 
He was the son of a baronet, and 
on that account rather favoured by 
the tuft-hunting old Payne, though 
he loved flogging too well to let 
him off altogether. We had a joint 
purse, and distrustful of the Hardy 
bank of deposit, we invested our 
capital in the purchase of a pistol, 
and when we could muster powder 
and shot, and had managed to 
escape through the washhouse 
window, or over the play-ground 
wall, we roamed forth in search of 
small birds, at which we constantly 
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fired; but so far as I remember, 
without inflicting any serious 
damage. A wild hope of shooting 
higher game was cherished in our 
bosoms, and we wandered, despite 
the keepers, through the well 
preserved woods of the Duke of 
Churchland. In our own eyes we 
were elevated to.all the dignity of 
poachers; and doubtless the keepers, 
had they caught us, would have in- 
dulged the fancy, and ‘ fooled us to 
the top of our bent,’ but we were 
hard to catch in those days, and 
kept a sharp look-out. The woods 
were very beautiful, and abounded 
in the spring-time with wild snow- 
drops and lilies of the valley, the 
latter a flower I have never met 
with wild elsewhere in England, 
though in parts of North Wales it 
is common. There were lakes in 
the duke’s park, with small islands 
in them, on which the swans and 
ducks nested. I have swum across 
in bitter cold March weather, and 
robbed either nest. Snakes, slow- 
worms, and adders, were very nu- 
merous, and we captured them with 
as much adroitness and absence of 
fear as any Indian snake-charmer 
could have shown. The snakes I 
would seize wherever I saw them, 
and, regardless of their twisting 
round my arm, transfer them to the 
game-bag, and carry them home. 
A harmless beast the snake, he 
possesses but one weapon of defence, 
and very offensive that is: he has 
the power at pleasure of emitting a 
fetid and most disgusting odour, 
which it is almost impossible to 
wash out or get rid of. Luckily he 
only resorts to this as a last ex- 
tremity, and if properly treated, 
may be handled with perfect im- 
punity. Slowworms we generally 
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killed; why, I cannot say, except 
that the fact being ascertained that 
a blow with a thin stick disin- 
tegrated the creature, and having 
no capacity for being made a pet 
of, such blow was usually adminis- 
tered for the sake of realising that, 
to him and to us, interesting fact. 
With vipers more caution was 
used: we recognised the venomous 
beast by the flat head and wicked 
eye. A forked stick was cut and 
thrust suddenly over his neck into 
the ground; thus secured he was 
teased into biting a bit of cloth, or 
flannel, which was snatched away 
until the poison was exhausted or 
the fangs extracted. I believe both 
would have grown again, but they 
never had the chance. Our com- 
rades tolerated the snakes, but 
there were weird stories of the 
effects of viper bites, and they were 
invariably slain. The snakes, on 
the other hand, were much petted ; 
they were kept in a white deal box, 
with plenty of moss, and fed daily 
with milk.! Sometimes a frog was 
given, but not often, for the frog 
must be alive, or the creature 
would not touch it. On such occa- 
sions a single frog was shut up in a 
box with a single snake, which 
speedily swallowed the helpless, 
staring, squeaking, struggling ba- 
trachian. The disgusting cruelty 
practised, more especially on Sun- 
days, at the Zoological Gardens, 
principally for the amusement of 
ladies (?) and children, of dropping 
a frog amongst a colony of snakes, 
each of which seizes a separate por- 
tion of the writhing victim, pro- 
longing its terror and torture for an 
indefinite time, was abhorrent to 
our nature.2 The snakes, I think, 
knew us, and would crawl up our 


1 Tam by no means certain that they drunk it, though at the time I had no doubt 
about it. 
* Since writing the above I have been made acquainted with another instance of 
horrible and useless cruelty constantly practised in these gardens, and which requires 
only to be known to be put a stop to, by the humane and intelligent managers of that 


popular institution. 


Pigeons and sparrows with their quill feathers plucked out and 


thereby disabled from flying are introduced to the dens of the Python and other snakes. 
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jacket-sleeves, and poke their lithe 
necks out at the collars, twisting 
round our ears with great apparent 
satisfaction to themselves. 

There was a hornet’s nest, I 
remember, built at an angle formed 
by the wooden roof of a shed, where 
it rested on the paling, the boun- 
dary of our playground. The other 
boys were somehow afraid of it. 
One who had carelessly slammed 
the door and shaken the fabric had 
been stung on the head. There 
was a tradition that five hornets 
could kill a horse, and with laudable 
prudence my companions gave the 
nest a wide berth. I had no fear of 
the hornets ; in fact, in those days, 
through ignorance, I suppose, I did 
not know what fear meant—I feared 
no creature, bird, beast or insect, at 
any rate. My favourite position 
was on one of the posts which sup- 
ported the palings, with my head 
as close to the nest as it well could 
be, listening to the unintelligible 
but continuous hum of conversation 
kept up by the inhabitants within, 
and watching with deep interest 
the proceedings of those who went 
forth on foraging or predatory ex- 
peditions. I don’t think I learnt 
much, but I observed a good deal, 
and some things which I am still 
unable to account for. How did 
the nest increase, as it did, from 
the size of a turnip to that of the 
largest pumpkin? The loose out- 
side ‘ papier-maché’ shell grew like 
a vegetable daily, but I never saw 
a hornet at work outside. The 
combs, no doubt, were added to and 
enlarged, and the outer covering 
grew and was enlarged proportion- 


Frogs may or may not feel acutely. 
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ally; but how? Besides the main 
entrance there were several external 
covered ways by which the insects 
took their departure, but I never 
saw one that flew straight away 
either from gate or postern: they 
invariably walked, not only over 
the surface of the nest, but along 
some two feet of boarding, until 
they came to an especial angle, 
whence, with a solemn twang, that 
is now always associated in my 
mind with the departure of the 
spirits through the mouths of the 
dead companions of the Ancient 
Mariner, they flew away far and 
fast in a direct and undeviating 
career. 
And every soul it passed me by, 
Like the whirr of my crossbow. 


When they returned, they brought 
with them food, or building ma- 
terials, or water ; the first generally 
consisting of the trunk of a large 
fly neatly packed, that is, with legs 
and wings bitten off close to the 
body; the second of a pellet of 
moistened wood; and the third, a 
clearest drop of dew or water, re- 
tained between the proboscis and 
mandibles. Thirsty souls, those 
hornets! for half, at least, brought 
water. In October I witnessed the 
operation of that strange instinct 
inverse ‘ storgé,’ which teaches the 
Indian squaw in purest love to 
destroy her female offspring, to save 
the child from the miseries of a 
squaw life, and the wasp and hornet 
to drag forth their embryo young, 
rather than expose them to the 
miserable death from starvation and 
cold, their assured fate if permitted 


8 | I think they do not, but there is no question about the 
sensitiveness of these warm-blooded creatures. 


The stupid rabbit is ignorant or careless 


of the presence of its deadly enemy, but with the birds it is different; their agony is 
intense, and the cruel mutilation they had endured renders them incapable even of flight. 
Morbid sentimentality is not at all in my line, and I gladly avoid a description of the 
sufferings of the victims, sufferings which conduce to no end whatsoever, scientific or 
otherwise, for what is learned by witnessing a Boa-constrictor gorge himself with a half 
plucked agonised pigeon? Surely stuffed specimens of foreign snakes would answer 
every purpose better even than live ones, for they need not be wrapt in blankets, and if 
by a simple mechanical contrivance their jaws were made to open occasionally not one 
visitor in ten thousand would ever find out the difference. 
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at that season of the year to arrive 
at wasp or hornet estate. 

While at Ashwell, I had proof of 
the extraordinary perseverance of 
that despised animal the rat. He is 
in fact one of the most persistent 
and indefatigable beasts in creation. 
Whatever he undertakes, be it for 
good or be it for ill, he goes through 
with to the end. The one I am 
now thinking of worked regularly, 
day by day, for more than a year, 
at a self-imposed task, and even- 
tually completed it, but little to his 
own gain. 

The hours at second school were 
from ten to one, and for an hour 
after that the first class remained 
‘doing’ mathematics. Of course 
there was at this time a great 
silence, the more observable from 
the cessation of the previous hum 
of many voices. 

In the first quiet hour after 
Midsummer holidays a rat was 
heard gnawing at the oaken floor 
beneath our feet. Crake! crake! 
In vain I endeavoured to fix my 
mind on the problem before me: 
‘From the point A’—crake ! crake ! 
—my soul is absorbed in the well- 
understood sound, and will take in 
nothing else—‘ describe the circle 
BCD, Crake! crake! crake! It 
is of no use—the first problem of 
Euclid, the keystone of the arch, is 
as a thing of nought; the problem 
working in my mind is, When will 
the creature appear? How long 
will it take it to gnaw through the 
time-hardened oaken boards, three 
inches thick, that form the floor ? 
A long time surely ; but it proved 
far longer than I could have 
imagined. Crake! crake! I at- 
tribute my subsequent failure in 
mathematics at Cambridge to that 
rat’s proceedings. Euclid had no 
chance against the absorbing in- 
terest excited in my mind by the 
monotonous ‘crake’ of the perse- 
vering rodent. 

It was not until the end of the 
second half-year that a portion of 
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the long yellow teeth appeared 
above the board, shortly followed 
by the pinky-white tip of a restless 
inquiring nose; but weeks elapsed 
before the hole was sufficiently en- 
larged to admit of the passage of 
the rest of the body. At last the 
day came. No doubt Mus Rattus 
prided himself on the successful 
result of his labours, and uttered 
some common-places on the bene- 
ficial results of perseverance. ‘Now,’ 
said he, ‘I shall have what I 
have toiled for—a complete run 
over as well as under this hard 
solid floor.’ Alas for the vanity of 
rattish wishes! By means of a 
dictionary cover I had long since 
contrived a sort of sliding door, 
which worked by a string over the 
increasing aperture, and the first 
appearance of the deluded beast 
was his last on that or any other 
stage. Scarcely had he set foot on 
this new territory than the cover 
closed over the hole, and he found 
himself a prisoner at large in the 
long-coveted domain. The hole it 
had taken months to open was 
closed in a moment—carefully 
stopped, and a ferret, the property 
of the groom-gardener, placed upon 
the floor. 

It is always curious and interest- 
ing to observe the workings of in- 
stinct in animals naturally antagon- 
istic to each other; in none more 
so than in the case of the ferret and 
the rat. 

I should say that Rat, after a 
few vain attempts to regain his 
home had taken matters pretty 
easily. Cantering quietly round 
the room, seeking meanwhile for 
some outlet, he had evidently taken 
in the whole situation, and prepared 
himself for an emergency by re- 
tiring to the darkest corner, where 
he sat hunching up his back, occa- 
sionally washing his whiskers, and 
moving them as well as his nose 
rapidly and nervously. Although 
put down at the furthest end of the 
room, the rat was evidently aware 
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of the presence of his deadly enemy 
the instant the ferret touched the 
floor, and at once altered his tactics, 
taking up a fresh position with his 
back to the light, where, availing 
himself of a slight inequality in 
the skirting-board, he sat firm and 
fast. 


Come one, come all! This rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I! 


The ferret meanwhile had com- 
menced running the scent, inch by 
inch, foot by foot, turning where 
the rat had turned, pausing where 
the rat had paused, but ever with 
depressed body and nose close to 
the boards, approaching the spot 
where, full in view, though in 
deep shadow, uneasily watching 
her movements, sat the doomed 
intruder. 

The ferret approaches, and is 
now within full view of her quarry, 
which hitherto she has not seen. 
The rat, springing on all-fours six 
inches off the ground, utters a shrill 
cry of mingled terror and defiance, 
and makes a feint of attack. Now 
is the time when, certain of its 
true position, the ferret should rush 
in and slay the rat, which, as I 
have elsewhere said, is no match for 
her—no, not even for a second ; but 
few, excepting an old dog-ferret, 
will do a ‘deed of such derring-do.’ 
The pretty doe now on the floor 
deems discretion the better part 
of valour; and it is curious to see 
her affected air of ignorance as to 
the meaning of the squeak and the 
whereabouts of the utterer. She 
looks like a bully who, having 
chased a small boy with evil intent, 
finds himself suddenly confronted 
by his big brother. After a move- 
ment or two of indecision she pre- 
tends to look round, and snuffs 
about as though to recover the 
scent, and then, crossing to the 
corner at which she had begun to 
hunt, takes up the old scent again 
with affected eagerness. Her owner, 
who feels for her disgrace, catches 
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her up, and an old dog-ferret being, 
despite my indignant remonstrances, 
introduced, speedily puts a stop to 
the poor rat’s vapouring. 

I stayed at Ashwell some three 
years, and then, having had really 
a good deal of Greek and Latin for 
my age flogged into me, and with a 
thorough knowledge of boot and 
shoe cleaning, I was transferred to 
Downham, now one of the largest 
and best schools in England, then, 
although richly endowed, a very 
smallone of some forty boys, of whom 
two or three went to Cambridge 
annually and enjoyed the scholar. 
ships which fell to their lot without 
any great exertion on their own 
parts. 

Of course during these three 
years I had been at home for my 
holidays. Things and persons re- 
mained from half to half very much 
as I had left them. Mr. Belt had 
grown somewhat older and trans- 
ferred more and more of his duties 
into Sam’s willing hands. Sam 
himself was the pattern of a keeper, 
active, steady, sober, but of an un- 
social disposition, as a keeper must 
be; he was not a popular character, 
and few out of his own family cared 
for him or knew his good qualities. 
Sam in short was not generally 
liked, but he was a fine, strapping 
fellow, and found favour in the 
eyes of Jemima the cook, to whom 
he paid a weekly visit, when he 
generally sat or stood by her side 
in a dreary attitude in the back 
kitchen some twenty minutes almost 
without speaking a word. How- 
ever, though they spoke little, they 
understood one another. The rather 
monotonous proceeding was re- 
lieved by an occasional squeeze 
on the part of the swain and a coy 
‘don’t’ on that of the damsel. It 
was perfectly understood in the 
village that Jerry Cant, who had 
aspired to the fair hand of Jemima, 
had had his nose put out of joint 
by Sam Belt. Baby was still un- 
married, but had many admirers, 
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among others the rejected Jerry. 
Patty after many inward misgivings 
had married the mysterious Charlie 
Bond, who it appeared was turn- 
key, or ‘ second officer,’ as he styled 
himself, at the county gaol at Slow- 
ton. Bill was going on capitally at 
Mr. Allonby’s, and before I went to 
Downham I took the opportunity 
of paying him a visit. I found Bill 
with a black face, and still blacker 
hands, sitting in a little detached 
hole opening out of the shop, filing 
away at a large key of apparently 
delicate workmanship. He greeted 
me warmly, and despite the colour 
of his our hands met in the closest 
squeeze. He told me he was work- 
ing at the key of the condemned 
cell in Slowton Prison, but he had 
made a mistake and was doing it 
all over again. ‘You see, Master 
B.,’ he said, ‘I have cut out this 
little bit which ought to touch the 
tumbler.’ ‘Then it would not act 
on the lock?’ Isaid. ‘Ohyes! it 
would,’ replied Bill, ‘but it would 
be a skeleton key, you see. I 
wouldn’t like to show Mr. Allonby 
a piece of work like that,’ and 
throwing the key down on a heap 
of old iron by his side, he selected 
a new piece and commenced pa- 
tiently filing away at it. 


CHAPTER VII. 
RATCATCHING. 


Our schoo] days are generally 
supposed to have been the happiest 
of our lives, and that might be truly 
said of mine at Downham. We were 
allowed much liberty ; in fact, so 
long as we answered roll-call in the 
course of the afternoon, we wan- 
dered over the country pretty much 
at our own sweet will. My early ac- 
quaintance with the habits of birds 
and beasts, my skill in the manage- 
ments of dogs and ferrets, acquired 
under Nat Belt’s tuition, and a 
natural aptitude for such pursuits 
as boys chiefly affect, placed me at 
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once in a high position among my 
schoolfellows. I was the leader in 
all outdoor sports requiring strength 
and agility, the fox in the paper- 
chase, and the captain in the snow- 
balling matches. Above all, my 
taste for birds’-nesting had full 
scope. I think that I knew the nest 
of every large bird within four miles 
of Downham. Then I possessed a 
wonderful breed of ferrets and a 
couple of rough-mouthed terriers, 
mother and daughter, rejoicing in 
the names of Old Vic and Young 
Vic. I may mention a singular cir- 
cumstance relating to the younger 
Vic, who from a propensity to seek 
me out in school or church or other 
forbidden places, was sentenced to 
banishment. I gave her to a friend 
at Slowton, fully five miles from 
our abode. On my way home each 
half-year, I passed through the 
town and that was all, and yet du- 
ring several years that I remained at 
school, Vic never failed to present 
herself at the house within twelve 
hours of my arrival for the holidays. 
How did she know I was at home ? 
She never, so far as I could learn, 
came during the half to inquire. I 
can give no explanation, but such 
was the fact. 

There was a long-legged, weak- 
eyed, shambling sort of a fellow 
called Frank Beading, who kept 
our dogs and aided and abetted in 
our forbidden pursuits, such as rat- 
catching, rabbit-hunting, and the 
like. Frank was, I suspect, a 
poacher, and found it convenient to 
have the dogs, which were as much 
his as ours, kept without expense 
to himself, and no doubt they were 
used by night and by day without 
our knowledge; at any rate they 
were often very stiff and tired when 
wanted. They became though, one 
and all, almost supernaturally know- 
ing. Well do 1 remember them 
each one and their peculiarities : 
there was old Busy, an ugly mug- 
ger’s cur, a cross between a bull- 
dog and a pointer, tawny in colour, 
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sulky in temper, but wondrous wise; 
there was Old Vic, recorded above, 
a black and tan terrier with a grey 
muzzle and, excepting that she was 
rather long in the leg, really hand- 
some; she was rather hasty and 
excitable, but a capital ratter and 
fast enough to run a rabbit down. 
There was Nettle, a white terrier, 
with no legs to speak of, showing 
a stain of the turnspit, who had 
the remarkable faculty of knowing 
the footstep of every boy in the 
school; she boarded at a saddler’s, 
and, though ready to tear the house 
down at the approach of a strange 
footstep, would jump from her seat 
and hurry to the door to meet any 
one of the dozen lads who might 
chance to be sent for her and ac- 
company him to the trysting place. 
There was old Pincher and little 
Pincher, valuable curs, but, ex- 


cepting for the fate which befel the 
former, and which I may record 
hereafter, there was little of interest 
attached to the character of either. 

Such was our ratting establish- 


ment, but before I left Downham 
my ideas had become enlarged, and 
I had set up the prettiest little pack 
of beagles that ever ran in hopeless 
pursuit of a hare. Frank Beading 
was kennel huntsman, feeder, and 
so on, but I hunted my own hounds 
in the field; the pack consisted of 
five, Tippler and Tuneful, Lavish, 
Lasher, and little Fiddler, a rough 
nondescript animal, with a hoarse 
voice like to nothing canine or hu- 
man that has ever met my ears 
since. A capital hound, however, 
was Fiddler, and always led the 
cry. We hunted rabbits in the 
hedgerows, and sometimes a hare 
when we could find one, but the 
little hounds having on one or two 
occasions run clean away from us, 
we obtained a leveret, which was 
regularly hunted every half-holiday, 
and when caught replaced in her 
basket and carried home. The little 
hounds would hunt ber with the 
greatest eagerness, but coming up 
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to the place where she had lain 
down, which she generally did after 
five or ten minutes, they would 
stretch themselves lazily by her side, 
and except perhaps licking her fur, 
pay no attention whatever to her, 
but wait quietly till wecame up. I 
do not think the hare was the least 
afraid, she ran away to be sure and 
crouched down, as ‘ ’tis her nature 
too,’ but when returned to the 
basket she instantly began to feed, 
and so, on the whole, enjoyed her 
life as much I think as any other 
hare. By degrees she grew bigger 
and stronger, our runs were longer, 
and eventually she ran us clean out 
of scent and time and escaped. I 
took the pack home in a hamper, and 
sold them to the best sportsman in 
England for the first five-pound note 
it was ever my lot to possess. 

It was little that in those days 
was thought about High Church and 
Low Church. Had the clergyman 
preached in a red coat hardly less 
astonishment would have been ex- 
cited than if he had preached in a 
white surplice. The rubrics were 
however diligently and anxiously 
consulted by us to find out the saints’ 
days, on each of which by ancient 
prescription we claimed a whole 
holiday. One, I think St. Matthias, 
falls early in the year, February or 
March, and we had arranged to 
celebrate the day by an especial rat- 
hunt. No little strategic science 
was brought into play on such occa- 
sions. Dogs and ferrets were for- 
bidden ware; I hardly think they 
were even knowingly connived at 
by our worthy doctor, a capital 
classic and a good mathematician, 
but as ignorant of boy-nature as he 
was of that of bird or beast. If he 
thought at all about a hawk and 
her egg, it was to wonder whether 
the one originally came from the 
other, or the other from the one, 
whether the hawk produced the egg 
or the egg produced the hawk, or 
which or either; there was a Lord 
Dundrearyism about the doctor, 
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which prevented his ever running 
a scent down, or arriving at any 
conclusion out of Euclid, from given 
premises. He would see the ferrets, 
for instance, in the bottom study, 
in which they were kept, and de- 
duced from seeing them nothing 
beyond the fact that boys loved 
pets, and selected very strange 
ones. Dogs would stray into the 
court and he would simply wonder 
what attraction there could be for 
dogs there. He would occasionally 
visit the home-made nests of hawks 
or crows, and it never occurred to 
him that they must have come from 
the preserved woods into which we 
were warned not to enter. When 
Colonel Crawley, master of the 
hounds, complained of our yelping 
curs disturbing his best coverts, I 
suggested to the doctor, who ,took 
sweet counsel with me on the occa- 
sion, that he must refer to the 
paper-chases, and the doctor, accept- 
ing the explanation, looked upon 
the colonel as a harsh disagreeable 
sort of a person, averse to boys’ 
natural and healthful amusements, 
and answered his letter in a style 
that effectually precluded further 
correspondence. I have seen a brace 
of foxes go away from the Hill 
Gorse where we had been rabbiting 
the morning before the hounds met 
there and drew blank. 

Onthe morning referred to, our 
arrangements were of the most ela- 
borate kind. Three or four junior 
boys met us with the dogs at the toll, 
and when my companion and myself 
joined them with the ferrets in a bag, 
two trotted on before by way of 
advanced guard. If they came upon 
a master as they rounded a corner, 
an agreed signal was to be given, 
which sent us with our curs scam- 
pering across the fields at too great 
u distance to be recognised ; but 
20 such misadventure occurred, and 
we got over two miles of road 
within the first twenty minutes. 
Warley Wood lay between us and 
the farm for which we were bound, 
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and through this with one com- 
panion I made my way, the other 
boys taking the dogs by the road. 
Scarcely had we entered when a 
wild wail was heard overhead, and 
looking upwards we saw a pair of 
buzzards flapping their great round 
wings, and settling ever and again 
despondingly on an oak a little in 
advance. Our hearts beat high, for 
we knew the nature and habit of 
birds when their nesting-place is 
approached, and a buzzard’s nest 
were indeed a prize, equal almost 
to the well remembered heron’s. 
Following on the track the birds 
seemed to lead us we arrived at the 
very centre of the wood, and there, 
on the fork of a huge oak bough 
about twenty feet above the bole of 
one of the largest trees, we saw the 
coveted nest. The poor, stupid 
birds sat with drooping wing and 
dejected eye on the dead branch of 
a neighbouring pine, ever and anon 
making a half circle in the air and 
again and again repeating their 
wailing cry of remonstrance. How 
to reach the nest was the question ? 
The trunk was twenty feet in cir- 
cumference, and though by the aid 
of climbing spurs (iron hooks fas- 
tened by straps to our feet), we 
could readily ascend the trunk, to 
get round the projecting bole was 
impossible. We were not to be 
beaten however in that way. <A thin 
sapling ash grew within the cir- 
cumference of the mighty oak, and 
starved and stunted in ‘the cold 
shade of aristocracy,’ turned its 
head as much away from the great 
oppressor’s branchesas possible, still 
almost touching them. Swarming 
lightly up this, I transferred myself 
cautiously to the thin but strong 
oak bough, and creeping carefully 
along soon arrived at the nest; it 
contained three eggs of a dirty 
white colour, more or less blotched 
with reddish brown spots ; the nest 
was large, at least twice as big as 
a crow’s, constructed of great sticks 
and lined principally with wool 
MM 
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mingled with moss and hair. The 
eggs had not yet been sat upon, so 
there was no larder provided for 
the hen bird, as is invariably the 
case with birds of the order Raptores 
when she is sitting; no rabbit, no 
rat, no leveret, indeed it was too 
early in the year for this last. Low- 
ering the eggs down by means of a 
string fastened to my cap, I de- 
scended myself in a mode which 
would have astonished a London 
acrobat ; swinging myself in fact 
from the lowest branch I could 
find, and dropping harmlessly from 
a height I am now afraid to think 
of. Very proud we felt as we re- 
joined our companions and speedily 
found ourselves at the scene of our 
intended raid upon the rats. 
Taking in ata rapid glance the 
prominent features of the yard, 
the plan of campaign was instantly 
formed and as speedily carried into 
execution. The stacks stood two 
or three deep in a corner of an 
enclosure formed by a rough hedge 
and a ragged bank on two sides, 
with a large pond from which the 
cattle drunk on the third; the 
fourth facing the farmyard. No- 
thing could have been better con- 
trived in the way of a ‘ preserve’ 
for that noble animal the rat. The 
bank to breed in, the pond to drink 
from, the wheat stacks to flee to 
for food and shelter. As I expected, 
the bank was perforated with holes, 
and the runs towards the pond were 
numerous and well trodden. Rats 
cannot live without water, thirsty 
souls; they may be seen in the 
early morning drinking the dew 
which hangs upon the barn thatch, 
or the blades of grass, and when 
there is no dew they resort to the 
horsepond, without which no large 
colony of rats will ever be found in 
a stack yard. Stamping in some 
holes, stopping others with straw, 
and placing bundles of it in the 
most frequented runs, the boys and 
dogs were stationed principally be- 
twixt the stack on which the first 
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attack was to be made and the 
fence I have described. Each boy 
was armed with a stick, and each 
dog had his allotted place, from 
which neither, under any provoca- 
tion, was permitted to move. A 
natural dread of the ferret, indeed 
of every animal of the weasel tribe, 
is deeply implanted in the breast of 
the rat; and though one of the 
boldest and fiercest of quadrupeds, 
he flees at the sight or even smell 
of a ferret, reckless of any danger 
which may lie before him. This 
dread, like every other feeling im- 
planted by instinct, wears off by 
degrees. Instinct is only instinct 
so long as experience is absent; a 
latent power of reasoning is present 
in the higher order of animals, and 
speedily modifies or supersedes its 
promptings. After a few ferretings, 
rats learn that in avoiding their 
natural enemies they rush into more 
certain destruction at the hands of 
boys and dogs. They argue that 
‘a rat’s a rat for a’ that;’ that 
they are many and the ferret one, 
and eventually, philosophising with 
Hamlet— 


Rather bear the ills they have, 
Than fly to others that they know not of, 


they stand manfully up against 
their enemies, and fight ‘ pro aris 
et focis.” From a defensive they 
soon proceed to wage an offensive 
war, and I have seen ferrets driven 
ignominiously from a too often 
hunted stack, the triumphant rat 
following the crest-fallen invader a 
yard out of his hole or more. There 
was no fear of any such contretemps 
on this occasion; the farmer was 
too pennywise to pay a ratcatcher, 
and the wasteful beasts had made 
sad havoc with the corn. The 
fewer ferrets that are put into a 
stack under such circumstances the 
better; there was a possibility of 
young rats even at this early time 
of the year, and if a ferret find 
herself in a rat nursery, she mur- 
ders all the innocents, sucks their 
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blood, and then enjoys an indefinite 
sleep in the soft warm nest they 
lately occupied. Too many ferrets, 
moreover, are apt to play at cross 
purposes, heading the rat occasion- 
ally. Asa rule, the ferret is not so 
bold as the rat: it is an understood 
thing that the rat is to run away 
and the ferret is to run after it; 
but when by accident or intention 
a rat is driven into a corner, few 
ferrets, as I have before shown, 
dare face him. Where many ferrets 
are employed, it frequently happens 
that a rat escaping from one runs 
straight into the jaws of another, 
There is no chance or hope for him 
then; a rat may fight, a rat may 
bite, but the tremendous strength 
of the ferret, especially in the neck 
and jaw, and his numerous teeth, 
sharp as needles, give him an in- 
stant and undoubted victory; the 
rat seized close behind the ear ap- 
pears paralysed. It doubles up in 
a sulky mass, and dies almost with- 
out a squeak ; the ferrets join in a 
grumbling meal, and as a general 
rule lie down to sleep as regardless 
of their waiting owner as is a 
fashionable lady of her coachman 
and horses left out in the cold at a 
ball. 

Two ferrets, then, are put into 
the stack on the opposite side from 
the bank ; all is hushed and still— 
Old Vic at one corner, Busy at the 
other, attendant boys immediately 
behind them; young Vic, not yet 
thoroughly broken, is held in a 
string, and little Pincher sits just 
behind, and out of sight of a well 
used side run; old Pincher, who 
understands more about it than any 
other there, biped or quadruped, 
and has besides a will of his own, 
takes his station on the bank. A 
solemn pause ensues. What ails 
old Vic? A slight tremor passes 
through her frame, her hackles 
bristle, and she seems to sit as it 
were on the tip of her toes, her 
eyes glisten, her head is turned 
slightly, and one ear is bent down- 
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wards. A half-grown rat rushes 
out, and in a succession of rapid 
jumps makes for the bank. Vic 
moves not till it is well clear of the 
stack, and then at a bound she 
seizes it; a snap, a squeak, and all 
is over; there is no shaking—dogs 
shake rats because they are afraid 
of their biting. No dog of ours, 
excepting perhaps little Pincher, 
whose small size excused him, or 
young Vic, whose education was 
not yet complete, would shake a 
rat; a snap, a crunch, and the rat 
was dead. Vic could hardly turn 
round before another and another 
had bolted ; one was killed with a 
blow of the stick, the other Busy 
solemnly chopped and dropped, and 
then half a dozen of all ages rushed 
towards the bank. Pincher was in 
his glory. A truculent animal, he 
accompanied us not so much for 
love of sport as that of killing; he 
spared the ferrets because they 
ministered to his slaying propen- 
sities, but he killed every other 
living thing. He scarcely owned us 
masters, but followed to share in 
the carnage we provided. Pincher 
excelled himself that day; he had 
calculated, as we had, that the rats 
driven from the stack would seek 
their summer residences in the 
bank, and seeing their holes stuffed 
with straw he knew that the bewil- 
dered beasts would pause at the 
obstructed entrance before seeking 
a safer place of refuge. Nor was 
he disappointed ; Pincher had the 
savage luxury of killing at least a 
dozen rats to his own tooth. Hear- 
ing a rustling above my head, I 
looked up and saw a rat which in 
its haste had lost its footing, rolling 
down the steep thatch. The crea- 
tures had formed zig-zag covered 
ways just inside the rough straw 
at the end of the stack, by which 
they had reached the roof, and one 
of the ferrets following, was driving 
them pell-mell from their lofty but 
untenable citadel. 

I know not how many rats we 
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had killed; I think forty, but the 
day wore on, and now to catch our 
ferrets, and home before roll-call. 
Luckily there were no young rats; 
the season had been miserably cold 
and backward; our ferrets were 
singularly tame and well-trained. 
One rolled down the thatch, and 
fell unharmed ; the other came out, 
and being presented with a dead 
rat, seized hold, and allowed itself 
to be caught at once. Caution 
must always be used in handling 
ferrets; the pretty, playful little 
animal, fed on bread and milk, 
which will roll and dance like a 
kitten, take your finger innocently 
in its mouth when you tickle it, 
lick your hand and crouch down 
for a caress, is, when its destroying 
instinct awakened, the ‘amor 
dapis atque sanguinis’ aroused, a 
different creature altogether, and 
must, I repeat, be handled care- 
fully, for the bite of a ferret is no 
joke. Wear no glove, never make 


is 


a snatch at him, let him get well 


out of the hole, then seize him 
quickly, firmly, and tenderly by the 
neck and shoulder, your fore-finger 
between the head and the right 
fore-leg, your thumb behind the 
left fore-leg, and your other fingers 
opposite ; keep a firm but gentle 
grasp; if you are not rough, the 
ferret will not even struggle, but 
resign herself with apparent in- 
difference to be returned to the 
bag, or put to another hole, which, 
if she refuse to enter, you may be 
quite sure does not contain a rat. 
Having received the farmer's 
grateful acknowledgments, which, 
I fear, as far as he was personally 
concerned, we hardly deserved, we 
started, highly elated with our 
success, on our return. Our pack 
melted away by degrees: Pincher, 
the misanthrope, had trotted home 
without leave, asked or given, the 
moment the ferrets were taken 
up; the others, with more or less 
courtesy, departed to their several 
kennels, as they were taught to do 
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on approaching the outskirts of the 
town. We marched with innocent 
faces and buoyant hearts to our 
respective studies, where, the ferrets 
having been safely stowed away, 
with two or three young rats for a 
treat, I sat for at least an hour 
gloating over my newly acquired 
egg-treasures. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE BADGER. 


‘There’s a precious game a-foot, 
Master B., down by Warley Wood, 
some morning early when you can 
get out,’ said Frank Beading to me 
one day. 

‘What’s that, Frank ?’ 

‘Why, Master B., there’s an old 
brock has kennelled there, and 
we're going to dig him out. You 
shall see him bolted, if you like.’ 

* What is a brock, Frank ?’ 

‘A brock! why, a badger, to be 
sure. You’ve never seen a badger- 
bait, I dare say?’ I never had, 
but I have since, and a more dis- 
gusting exhibition of brutality I can 
hardly conceive. The wretched 
animal, naturally quiet, harmless, 
and inoffensive, is placed in an arti- 
ficial box or burrow of some twelve 
or fifteen feet ; at the end the owner 
of the ill-used beast generally con- 
structs a chamber at right angles, 
sitting in which the badger has an 
advantage over the dogs who are 
sent in to ‘draw’ him, that is to 
seize him by the scuff of his neck, 
and drag him out into the open air. 
A strong, determined bull-terrier 
will do this pretty readily, but 
while the quarry is fresh and 
strong, by no means with impunity ; 
the badger’s teeth are of the 
sharpest, his power of jaw consider- 
able, the looseness of the skin about 
the neck enables him to turn his 
head with the greatest ease and 
activity, and his usual mode of 
defence is to tuck his nose between 
his fore-paws, and, when seized by 
the only projecting part, his neck, 
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to bite right and left at the legs 
and through the neck of the attack- 
ing dog. The badger is a plucky, 
enduri ing beast, too, -and will sustain 
the attacks of many dogs before he 
succumb ; but the cruelty and 
absence of any real sporting feeling 
amongst his persecutors induces 
them to run dog after dog at him, 
until his spirit is cowed, and the 
veriest cur will draw him, as he 
might an old sheep, without meet- 
ing with anything beyond a passive 
resistance. 

However, I was charmed at the 
prospect of the adventure, and 
agreed to meet Frank at five o’clock 
the next morning, at the old sand- 
pits by Warley Wood. Accordingly 
at about four I was out of bed and 
dressed ; slipping between the bars 
of our bedroom window,—lI think 
they were not more than six inches 
apart,—I dropped fearlessly to the 
ground, and patting the head of old 
Don, the pointer-watch-dog, on the 
same principle as that on which fair 
Margaret caressed 

the shaggy bloodhound 


Lest his baying should waken the castle 
round, 


I stepped 


lightly on his huge 
kennel, and, springing from it, 
aught the coping of the wall, to 
the ‘top of which I had no difficulty 
in raising myself. A run of two 
miles brought me to the sand-hills, 
and there I found Frank Beading 
and another man, whose name [| 
afterwards learnt was Guy Drake, 
covered with sand, and working 
with all their might at a huge hole 
they had excavated in the bank. 
‘You're just in time, Master B.,’ 
said Frank; ‘we stopped him in 
last night, and Guy and I have 
been working hard at it, off and on, 
since two o’clock this morning. 
Guy slept over the hole, he did.’ 
The man referred to, a sulky- looking 
fellow, with an unprepossessing 
countenance, made me a clumsy 
salute, and proceeded with his 
work, Pincher lay coiled up on 
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his master’s coat, which with Guy’s 
and a large sack, lay upon the bank. 
It was a picturesque spot altogether. 
Some tall Scotch firs grew on the 
very edge of the bank into which 
the men were boring, and which 
had doubtless been formed years 
before by the removal of sand for 
agricultural or other purposes ; the 
ground was in some places sloping 
and clothed with brambles; in 
others, seamed with pits and holes, 
many full of water and overhung 
by alders, sallows, and other trees 
which rejoice in wet, undrained 
soil. 

‘We shall have him directly, 
Master B.; run a_ willow stick 
round the mouth of the sack to 
keep it open, and we'll try and get 
him to bolt into it.’ I had hardly 
done this, when a mass of sand fell, 
half burying Guy Drake, and as he 
floundered out, the object of our 
pursuit appes ared too, rushing at 
full speed towards the rough bank 
immediately behind us. Excited 
beyond measure at the appearance 
of the beast, and utterly regardless 
of danger, I rushed at him, and as 
he was gaining the friendly shelter 
of the bushes, seized him by the 
hind-leg. Fortunately for me he 
was half through the meuse, and 
before he could turn, Pincher had 
dashed forward, and seizing the 
badger by his throat, effectually 
diverted his attention. The two 
rolled over, fighting and struggling 
in deadly hate for some seconds 
before the men could separate them, 
but Guy, seizing the badger by his 
tail, and Frank, at no little risk, 
pinching the dog’s throat, this was 
effected, and Guy Drake held the 
clumsy, writhing animal, unable to 
turn more than his head upwards, 
at arm’s length by his tail. 

‘Put the ‘sack down in the run, 
Master B.!’ cried Frank, who had 
enough to do holding the dog,— 
‘put the sack in the run, sir!’ and 
I did so. The other man, then 
putting the badger on the ground, 
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the animal rushed blindly forward 
into the sack, the mouth of which 
was instantly closed and securely 
fastened. 

‘Well done, Master B.!’ said 
Guy Drake,—‘that was about the 
pluckiest thing I ever saw done. 
He’d have got away if it hadn’t 
been for you! Nat Belt would 
have been pleased to see that, sir, 
he would.’ 

‘Why, what do you know about 
Nat Belt, or me either, if you come 
to that ?’ 

‘Bless you, Master B., I live at 
Slowton when [I’m at home, and 
I’ve been about your father’s woods 
now and again.’ 

‘Did you come to the lodge, 
then ?’ 

‘Not exactly ; it might not have 
been convenient,’ said my acquain- 
tance, rather drily. ‘But I know 
Nat Belt and Nat Belt knows me. 
Good morning, sir.’ 

‘Good morning; good bye, Frank, 
T’ll come and see the badger to- 
morrow.’ 
as he 
kite’s 

I’ve 
about 


‘By the bye,’ said Frank, 


was turning away, ‘ there’s a 


nest in Stockbrook Wood. 
seen the old cock bird sailing 
for some time past.’ 

‘Whereabouts is it, Frank ?’ said 
I eagerly. 

‘Well, I can’t say exactly, but 
it’s sure to be pretty near the 
middle of the wood, and it’s not so 
small but you'll see it without 
glasses.’ And so saying, Frank 
and his companion jumped into a 
small tax-cart, to which a rough 
wiry pony was attached, and rattled 
away with their captive at a good 
pace. On the back of the cart was 
painted ‘Guy Drake, Slowton, Li- 
censed Hawker and Dealer in Game.’ 
It occurred to me at once that there 
might be very sufficient reasons for 
its owner declining to perform the 
courtesy of a personal call upon 
Nat Belt, and I could not but fancy 
that his absence from home might 
have something to do with some 
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irregular proceedings with respect 
to the purchase or sale of game. 
However, that was a passing 
thought, and my mind as I hurried 
home was fully occupied with the 
thoughts of the late successful cap- 
ture, the doubt whether I should 
get home undiscovered, and the 
prospect of the crowning glory of 
birds’-nesting—the acquisition of a 
kite’s egg. 

Two days afterwards, I may here 
say I went with a companion to 
Stockbrook Wood, discovered the 
nest in the part indicated, and 
climbed the tree, a oak, without 
difficulty. The nest was placed in 
the main fork, a huge structure, as 
much larger than the buzzard’s as 
the buzzard’s is larger than the 
crow’s. It must have been nearly 
five feet in diameter. I could have 
lain down in it safely. It was 
almostas flat as a table, and I think 
lined principally with moss and 
cow-hair, but I am not sure; it isa 
long time ago, and I wish I had 
taken more accurate note. ‘ Non 
cuivis contingit.’ It is not one 
man in a million who has taken a 
kite’s nest, and very few have even 
seen the bird. The nest contained 
two young birds, apparently just 
hatched, and one egg, which I at 
first thought was addled, but on 
examination found it cracked from 
end to end, with a hole as big as 
my little finger on the lower part. 
The young bird, in fact, was in the 
act of liberating itself from the 
shell. I gently aided its efforts, 
and strange as it may appear, | 
reared this as well as its elder 
brothers to kite’s estate, and for a 
long time they were to me a source 
of unceasing interest. The egg was 
almost white, a dirty white with 
round reddish blotches like the buz- 
zard’s, but larger. On the side of 
the nest lay two young rabbits, two 
rats, and some bird, | forget what, 
all fresh but headless. Besides 
these substantial tokens of his affec- 
tion, the old cock bird had brought 
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to gladden the heart of his sitting 
partner a long tendril of early 
woodbine, the soft green leaf of 
which was just bursting forth under 
the influence of the early spring 
sun. - Of course, this may have 
been accidental, but the tendril was 
there, and in the only other kite’s 
nest I ever had the good fortune to 
take (two years later), I found the 
very same thing. The hen-bird 
was sitting, and beside her were 
headless rabbits and rats, and a 
long weath of the early woodbine.! 
While I was taking the nest, the 
old birds flew wildly above me in 
great circles, uttering their shrill 
whistling cry, but never approach- 
ing or settling, as the buzzards did, 
on the neighbouring trees ; their cry 
was one more of remonstrance and 
indignation than of pitiful wailing 
complaint such as the buzzards’ 
under similar circumstances. But 
[ have never seen any bird fight for 
its eggs or young,” except, perhaps, 
the httle blue-tit, who will sit in his 
hole, puff himself out, hiss like a 
snake, and peck at the intrusive 
finger in the most spirited manner, 
the hen partridge, and the carrion- 
crow, a pair of whom once drove me 
ignominiously from their nursery. 
The nest was situate, as the crow’s 
invariably is, on the fork of the 
bough, but the fork was at the ex- 
tremity of the bough, and it was a 
long dangerous climb to reach it. 
Four half-fledged younglings were 
init. They had just arrived at an 
age to be interesting and very dear 
to their parents, and the bold birds 
determined not to lose them with- 
outa struggle. As I crawled along 
the horizontal bough at a giddy 
height, the sharp-billed creatures 
continually dashed at me, uttering, 
as their wings almost touched my 
cheek, a hoarse ominous croak, then 
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settling on a branch a few feet dis- 
tant, reiterated the tale of their 
wrongs, and encouraged each other 
to renewed resistance. So fierce 
were they and so precarious my 
hold on the unsteady bough, that 
my humane feelings came out un- 
usually strong, and, like the public 
with the cabmen when the latter 
had given evidence of their power 
of annoyance, I determined that the 
birds’ remonstrances were reason- 
able, and that it would be unfair 
and useless to take their young. 
‘TI think,’ said I to Fred Haylock, 
who waited below, ‘it would be a 
pity to take them; they’re not worth 
having and we’ve plenty of birds.’ 
Caroke! caroke! said the old birds 
approvingly. ‘ Never mind, throw 
’em down,’ said Fred. ‘I think I 
won't,’ said I, looking at the old 
crows and half turning round, ‘it 
would be so cruel.’ And the old 
birds again unanimously expressed 
their approval of the sentiment. 
Finally, I descended the tree, leav- 
ing the old birds to rejoice with 
their rescued little ones, and to 
exult over the great moral victory 
they had obtained. But I am for- 
getting my kites. I took them 
home, kept them warm, and fed 
them with pieces of such young 
birds and young quadrupeds as I 
could obtain. There are no birds, 
as I think I have said, so easily 
reared as kites and hawks. The 
food presented to them is, in fact, 
identically the same with that which 
would be supplied by the parent 
birds ; they require but a sufficiency 
of itand warmth; with those requi- 
sites and luck, success is certain. 
While young they are covered all 
over with white down, but have not 
a feather ; the beak and eyes are of 
disproportionate size, and the thigh 
bone elevated above the back. 


' I cannot but think it was a delicate attention on the part of kite pére. He had ‘ found 
out a gift for his love.’ 
 Yarrell says, ‘ The nest (of the kite) is vigorously defended. A boy who climbed to 
one had a hole pecked in his hat, and his hand severely wounded before he could drive 


the old bird away.’ 


Yarrell never took a kite’s nest—moreover kites don’t ‘ peck.’ 
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They are unable to stand on their 
feet for at least six weeks, but squat 
upon their haunches, and altogether 
present a singular and most un- 
couth appearance. Their natural 
instincts are developed at the ear- 
liest stage of their existence. The 
bird I had liberated from the egg, 
the very next day would open its 
beak to receive a morsel of flesh, 
but take no notice of a proffered 
piece of bread, and, what is more 
strange, while a dog might smell at 
it, and in fact touch it with his 
nose without causing the least 
alarm, the presence, even at some 
distance, of a cat or a ferret would 
excite the strongest manifestations 
of terror and hatred. The little 
creature, unable to stand, would 
throw itself on its side, clutch with 
its impotent claws, and open its soft 
beak as though it required only the 
power to tear its acknowledged 
enemy to pieces. Why this in- 
stinctive hatred should exist be- 
tween the cat and weasel tribes on 
the one side, and the hawk tribe on 
the other, I cannot say, but I have 
repeatedly witnessed it. 

On visiting Frank Beading the 
morning after the badger hunt, I 
found him smoking his pipe with a 
very lugubrious expression of coun- 
tenance ; his little pug nose worked 
convulsively and his watery eyes 
were unusually suffused. ‘Pincher’s 
dead!’ said he mournfully in reply 
to my inquiring look. ‘Poor old 
Pincher’s dead !’ ‘ Bless me, Frank 1 ¥ 
cried I, “how did that happen 
‘Well, sir! he was killed, murdered 
outright by that ow dacious badger 
out yonder,’ pointing to a large tub 
in the corner of the yard. ‘What!’ 
said I, ‘did the badger get out of 
his tub and worry poor Pincher ? ’ 
‘No sir, not that exactly, but 
Pincher you see wasn’t altogether 
a nice-tempered dog.’ I admitted 
that sweet temper was not Pincher’s 
weak point. 

‘He wasn’t aforgiving sort of dog, 
you see, Master B., and he was 
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badly punished down in the sand- 
pits yonder. Well he couldn’t for. 
get it all day. He was oneasy like, 
going in and out, growling to his. 
self. I couldn’t tell what was up 
with the old dog, but at night after 
he was chained up, he managed to 
slip the collar over his ears, jumped 
atop of the barrel, and scratched 
and bit away the covering and 
jumped down as I suppose to have 
it out with the badger. ‘That 
looks like Pincher’s murdering the 
badger, doesn’t it, Frank ? ’ 

‘Yes sir, but the badger mur- 
dered him. I found him in the 
morning terribly bitten about the 
head and legs, quite dead in the 
barrel and that nasty varmint 
curled up asleep or shamming. 
Drat him; I shall never see 
Pincher’s like again ! ’ 

‘He was a sulky bad-tempered 
dog though, Frank,’ said I. ‘Ah! 
Master B. . you only saw him out of 
doors, on business like. Bless you 
when we went out a poa—ferreting 
I mean, he wouldn’t follow me 
nearer than a hundred yards, and if 
I turned back, he wouldn’t let on 
to know me. He ran home by his- 
self too, but at night when he was 
let indoors you should just have seed 
how he jumped about and on to my 
lap or Betsy’s there, and be just as 
kind-like as a lap-dog.’ Betsy, 
l’rank’s black-eyed sister, confirmed 
this account of poor Pincher’s do- 
mestic qualities, and I was bound 
to throw no discredit on their 
statements ; but I could not concur 
in Frank’s notion that the badger 
had murdered Pincher. 

I could run on for pages with old 
recollections of my Downham pur- 
suits and adventures, but interest- 
ing as they might be to myself or an 
old schoolfellow, my readers might 
weary of them. 


With our school days we part. 


I was to return home and have a 
year’s private coaching before en- 
tering the university, and in due 
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time, taking with me a menagerie 
of dogs, ferrets, kites, hawks and 
owls, I arrived at the paternal man- 
sion, and was warmly greeted by 
every soul in it, from the old squire 
to the cowboy who filled the place 
of my early friend Bill Belt. 


CHAPTER IX. 
FEN-SHOOTING. 


There is no shooting which to my 
mind equals fen-shooting, and that 
sport we, under Belt’s able guidance, 
enjoyed to perfection in the holi- 
days. Our home lay on the slope 
of the long ridge of hills, which, 
running through the middle of 
England, bounds the vast swamp 
that under the name of fen-land 
stretches from the ocean westward 
for well nigh a hundred miles. The 


fens in those days presented a very 
different appearance from that which 
they present now, and the passenger 
by a Great Northern train travers- 
ing fertile fields and green pastures 


at the rate of forty miles an hour, 
can hardly picture to his imagina- 
tion the black boundless flat, house- 
less and treeless, which then pre- 
sented itself to view. Except a few 
dilapidated wind-mills—I mean 
mills moved by the wind for the 
purpose of raising the accumulated 
water from one dead level to an- 
other scarcely more elevated—and 
a few scattered turf-stacks, no ob- 
ject higher than a bulrush rose 
between the eye and the horizon. 
In the centre of this dreary expanse 
lay a stagnant lake or mere as it 
was called, well stocked with coarse 
fish, the haunt of unnumbered wild- 
fowl. 

Of the real extent of these fens I 
have no conception; in my boyish 
imagination they were boundless. 
They must have extended over very 
many thousand acres, but except 
on the outskirts there were literally 
no inhabitants. A few hard-work- 
ing self-denying men, fever-stricken 
one half the year, and palsied with 
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ague the other half, waged war 
with nature under the name of fen- 
farmers. Gangs of labourers in 
black boots and red shirts, called 
‘bankers,’ the originals of that 
great institution the ‘ navvies,’ 
worked in them by day, but re- 
treated at night to sleep in the 
villages and towns nearest to their 
work, Like the backwoodsmen of 
America the fen-farmers were the 
precursors of civilised agriculturists. 
Instead of fences their lands were 
divided by dikes, eight, twelve, or 
sixteen feet in width, cut at right 
angles to each other and for the 
most part full to the brim of stag- 
nant water. The rents were low, 
and it is difficult to understand how 
any could be paid; here and there 
a field—if the term can in any way 
be applied to the swampy, ditch- 
divided parallelogram—was pared, 
and during the hot weather burned, 
manured and planted with potatoes ; 
the scanty crop was followed by 
one of rape, after which came oats ; 
a slow and unremunerative process, 
and the ultimate result always 
doubtful. Animal life as distin- 
guished from human, and vegetable 
life as distinct from cereals, flou- 
rished luxuriantly ; wild birds of 
rarest types, strange caterpillars, 
gorgeous butterflies, beetles of 
many colours, especially that pest 
of farmers the wire-worm. Sedge, 
rush and reed, and sweet-smelling 
aromatic shrubs abounded. After 
three years’ work the crop was con- 
stantly destroyed by the insects 
above-named, or when just ready 
for the sickle carried away bodily, 
torn up by a hurricane from the 
light, dry, spongy soil, on which its 
hold was soinsecure. The burning 
had a singular effect ; for months 
after it had been lighted, the fire 
would creep along the ground, 
leaving a white impalpable ash 
like snow some inches deep on the 
surface, a red coal beneath that 
burned the soles from your boots 
if incautiously you trod upon it— 
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it was dangerous work traversing 
those white fields, 


Per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso. 


The track of the smallest bird or 
beast was plainly visible; it was 
comparatively safe to follow the 
latter. 

We were four miles from these 
fens, and there was no road. Our 
expeditions thither were necessarily 
made on horseback. The stud, 
though neither extensive nor valu- 
able, was generally sufficient for 
the purpose, at least during the 
holidays, when the butcher’s spare 
pony and the innkeeper’s rest post- 
horse were pressed into the service. 
Besides, we were not proud, and if, 
as generally happened, there were 
more riders than horses, the long- 
backed ones among the latter were 
accommodated with two of the 
former—an arrangement to which 
the unreasonable brutes generally 
offered a most determined resistance. 

Great was the excitement of 
starting. When two men ride on 
one horse one must ride behind, and 
as the foremost horseman had the 
advantage of a saddle, while his 
companion sat on the hard bare 
backbone of the horse, the seat of 
honour was warmly contested. That 
point settled between the bipeds, 
the quadrupeds took up their share 
of the controversy, and by a series 
of violent kicks frequently deposited 
the occupier of the saddle on the 
earth, and seated his companion in 
his place, which he of course re- 
tained. Kicking with a double 
load is not a game to be carried on 
for any length of time, and a few 
minutes generally sufficed to start 
the whole party with guns, game- 
bags, commissariat, and munitions, 
fairly on their way. We were not 
first-class horsemen in those days, 
but I still think there are many 
crack riders.in the shires whose 
nerves would have been shaken 
had they sat, gun in hand, on 
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a raw-boned bare-backed steed, 
driven at best pace through, if not 
over, some ugly bullfinch with 
perhaps a yawning ditch on the 
other side. 

Arrived at the fens a friendly 
farmer, one Dale, put up our reeking 
steeds in his ample barn and sup- 
plied them liberally with the dried 
sedge and rushes, which his farm 
horses were fain to consume as hay. 
Our better fed brutes turned up 
their noses at such fare, but were 
glad enough of it before the long 
day was done. 

Passing through the little oasis 
which constitutes our friend Mr. 
Dale’s farm-yard, we find ourselves 
at once on the border, the brink I 
should say, of the deep fen, ‘the 
world before us,’ a moist eerie un- 
finished looking world, such as Pro- 
fessor Buckland imaged forth in 
the frontispiece to his pre-Adamite 
treatise. 

A narrow plank laid across a 
twelve-foot drain is cautiously tra- 
versed in single file. 

As we touch the opposite bank a 
jack-snipe, rising at our feet, is 
hastily fired at by two of our party, 
and being neither injured nor ap- 
parently alarmed drops behind a 
bunch of rushes some fifty paces 
distant. A second ‘more advised 
aim’ is successful, and picking up 
the puny delicate bird, we proceed 
on our way rejoicing. 

I should have said that our leap- 
ing pole, without the aid of which 
the most active of fen-shooters, and 
we were of them, could not have pro- 
ceeded a quarter of a mile, had been 
sent forward on the back of an an- 
cient donkey, under the charge of 
George Kilderkin, a lank active 
youth, born with an intense love of 
sport and bred a turf-cutter. 

We proceed in line; Search, a 
steady old water-proof setter, a 
capital retriever, trotting slowly 
ahead ; stanch, steady, and impas- 
sive, seldom hunting, never hurry- 
ing, but rarely missing a bird. 
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Game properly so termed is scarce, 
but we find plenty to shoot or shoot 
at, and the uncertainty of what may 
be the next object of our aim, with 
the wild and almost dangerous 
character of the ground traversed, 
gives additional excitement to the 
sport. There is water everywhere, 
and the form of a hare which 
splashes up at our feet is instantly 
filled, as though she had sat in a 
slipper-bath. The black liquid mud 
churned up from her feet is spurned 
yards behind her as she runs, and 
she presents the spectacle of ‘a moist 
unpleasant body’ as George Kil- 
derkin rushing forward picks her 
out of the puddle into which I had 
rolled her. A brace of blue rock- 
pigeons, which may have travelled 
forty miles that morning to feed in 
the fens, offer a capital right and 
left shot. A hen-harrier beating his 
hunting ground with the regularity 
of a well trained setter is fired at 
and missed. 

We are now stopped by one of 
the larger drains, cut originally six- 
teen feet wide, requiring with its 
rotten banks a clear jump of at 
least eighteen ; it is full to the brim, 
‘a sluggish water black as ink.’ 
My gun is handed to Kilderkin, 
who places the pole in my hands. 
Sounding with the shoe at its foot, 
I find something like a firm bottom 
about three feet from the bank, and 
advancing my right hand to within 
afew inches from the top, my left 
firmly grasping the pole below, with 
a bounding spring I pass lightly 
through the air, experiencing as I do 
so the delightful feeling which may 
be supposed to accompany the act 
of flying, and settle like a bird on 
the opposite bank. Thrusting the 
pole back I am ready to catch the 
gun, which George holds poised in 
readiness, the butt resting on his 
right hand the barrel midway on 
his left. It is deftly thrown and 
lightly caught; that of my com- 
panion follows, and then comes his 
turn to jump. He is rather a young 
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hand and nervous, his spring is 
insufficient, and for a moment the 
pole pauses at the perpendicular ; 
it rights however, and narrowly 
escaping a complete ducking he 
lands with a splash in two feet of 
water, out of which he is instantly 
dragged. 

We are now in the true snipe 
ground; the fens are in capital 
order, wet, not too wet, and there 
has been a bright moon for some 
nights past. We are full of hope and 
anticipation. The wind, which is 
tolerably high, is in our back, and 
our old dog though it gives him 
extra trouble does not object, for he 
knows that snipe will lie better and, 
always rising up wind, present 
after the first twist a fairer mark. 
We have hardly proceeded twenty 
yards when a harsh squeak with a 
whirr of wings disproportioned to 
the size of the bird is heard, and 
waiting until his first eccentric and 
rapid movements are over, we drop 
him cleverly. My companion does 
the same by a second—a third, a 
fourth rises as we proceed; some 
are missed, some killed, but we have 
bagged three couple before we leave 
that splash, and face another ditch 
of greater width and still more im- 
practicable character than the last. 
We get safely to the other side at 
the expense of a slight wetting, and 
find ourselves in the neighbourhood 
of Fowl Mere, a noted resort of 
wild birds of all kinds. It is too 
wet for snipe, for that bird, though 
it loves moist ground, must have 
dry places to rest on and bog to 
bore in, not too saturated to con- 
tain the worms which constitute its 
favourite food. 

A brace of wild ducks which have 
been put up by a turf-barge on the 
mere, at this moment. pass rapidly 
at a great height over our heads; we 
watch their flight with longing eyes, 
and are rewarded by seeing them 
curl round and drop with a splash 
on to a little tarn ahead. Mean- 
time Search is poking after some- 
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thing at the bottom of the ditch— 
he has long held himself absolved 
from all conventionalities— squat- 
tering through the liquid mud and 
water, and at times dipping his 
sagacious old nose actually into it. 
We think he smells a rat, maybe a 
moorhen, or possibly a jack-snipe, 
at any rate we know that the wise 
dog will wait for us if there is any- 
thing worth waiting for, and leaving 
him to settle to his point we pro- 
ceed with rapid but stealthy steps 
to stalk the ducks. 

Wild ducks are by no means 
difficult of approach if you keep out 
of their sight; once mark ducks 
under a bank, and it is your own 
fault if you do not get a shot. The 
mallard rises at an easy distance, 
and falls to my companion’s gun. 
In the excitement of the moment 
(for a duck is a much coveted 
prize) I miss his companion with 
both barrels, but she is not destined 
to escape. At this moment a rush 


of wings is heard overhead, and a 
falcon, probably a gos-hawk, dashes 


at her, and within a distance of 
some two hundred yards, regardless 
of our presence, strikes his quarry, 
which falls amid a shower of fea- 
thers lifeless to the ground. The 
hawk, like a skater who has passed 
the ball at hockey, wheels round as 
speedily as his rapid course admits 
of, but too late to intercept the 
dead duck before it touches the 
earth, and rushing in with wild 
shouts, we secure the prey the bold 
bird had so gallantly struck down. 

We find a streak down the back of 
the duck where the hinder talons 
had scraped it in the falcon’s swoop, 
showing at once the cause of death 
and of the cloud of feathers which 
accompanied the fall. As we turn 
away a shrill plaintive squeak is 
heard, and looking into the ditch a 
snake is seen making his repast in 
the horrible cruel manner peculiar 
to those creatures—gradually suck- 
ing down his capacious throat a 
large live frog, seized by one of its 
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hind legs. Pausing for a second to 
rescue the wretched creature, we 
return to our friend Search, and 
find him squatting under the bank, 
half in half out of the water. A 
dark brown bird which had been 
lying close under his nose creeps a 
yard or two in advance as we ap- 
proach, and flies slowly and clumsily 
along the line of the ditch. It is 
shot, of course, for all birds are 
game in the fens, but it is a useless 
addition to the bag—the water-rail, 
a distant cousin of the delicate land. 
rail, well shaped, with pretty fea- 
thers, but bad to eat and offensive 
to smell. 

The day is wearing away, and 
we turn our faces resolutely to- 
wards the blue hill in the distant 
horizon. The bag is heavy, and we 
are fain to relieve its bearer by put- 
ting some of its contents into our 
capacious pockets. A shooting-coat 
was not then what it is now; it was 
made for use, not ornament, of 
strongest material, and amply pro- 
vided with pockets. I could put 
anything smaller than a calf into 
the inner one of mine. 

We pass over fresh ground as we 
return, and our bag increases in 
number if not in respectability. A 
white owl flopping out of a ruined 
mill is thoughtlessly shot, to the 
great dismay of Kilderkin, who re- 
uct tantly picks up the ill-omened 
bird. He has been in high spirits 
all day, but he appears at once to 
have lost all heart, and strides along 
in silence with a most dejected air. 
The owl is a mystic bird in his 
eyes, and her death bodes disaster. 
“You shouldn’t have fired, Master 
B. ; the other gentleman would have 
missed her. There’s very few as 
can shoot a howl. I remember last 
year Master Willum, he shot at a 
howl; she sat on a dead bough of 
the wild pear-tree in Clay Lane. I 
never see a real how! sit on a dead 
bough. Muster Willum, he ups 
with his gun, and I says, ‘‘ For any 
sake, Muster Willum,” says], ‘don’t 
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fire, sir. You dow't know what it may 
be.’ But he did, and down come 
the bough, and away flew the howl. 
But bless you, Master B.,’ he added 
solemnly, ‘ I knowed it were no howl.’ 
Kilderkin afterwards told me con- 
fidentially that it was said, though 
he did not believe it, that Mother 
Flanders, who was as we all knew 
a witch, commonly assumed the 
shape and feathers of an owl. 

Whether in consequence I am 
in doubt, but certainly before we 
reached Dale’s lonely dwelling our 
pole broke, and we were forced to 
face some half-dozen cold ditches, 
twelve and sixteen feet wide, as 
best we might, but the spirit of the 
slaughtered bird having been ap- 
peased by this slight contretemps, 
we reached Dale’s in safety, and 
eventually arrived at home very 
wet, very tired, but in highest 
spirits and well satisfied with our 
bag, which when turned out ex- 
bibited a goodly show of varied 
game: snipe and partridge, duck 
and teal, peewits, hare, the water- 
rail before mentioned, a hoodie- 
crow, a barn-owl, a magpie, and, 
strange inmate of a game-bag, a 
pike of about two pounds weight. 
I have been many times a sharer in 
battues where pheasants were killed 
by the score and hares by the dozen, 
and not enjoyed myself one tenth 
part so much as I did on one of 
these wild days on the fens. 

By the way, I must give the his- 
tory of the pike I have just referred 
to, and I entreat my readers to be- 
lieve iton my testimony. When the 
surface of the fens is covered with 
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water these fish frequently come in 
with the flood into certain narrow 
- or dykes out of which the turf 
1as been cut, are left as it recedes 
without the possibility of escape. It 
is no unusual thing to see a solitary 
jack in one of these watery graves, 
but in a particular pit a brace had 
been left as nearly as possible of the 
same size and weight, between one 
and two pounds each. The water, 
though stained, is clear as wine, and 
I had watched these fish for a long 
time previously. We always shot 
fish when they were big enough, 
but these hardly appeared worth 
powder ; besides they lay in capital 
ground, and it is not pleasant to see a 
full snipe rise just within shot as you 
slay a worthless pike. On this day 
however only one of its accustomed 
occupants was visible in the pit, 
and that presented a singular ap- 
pearance, floating uneasily near the 
surface. Aiming well beneath the 
fish, at least double his apparent 
distance below te surface, I fired, 
and on getting him out with the 
pole, found that so far as in him 
lay he had. swallowed his companion ; 
the head and shoulders with the 
greater part of the body were 
actually digested, whilst the tail 
stuck out at one corner of its wicked 


‘mouth. 


As they lay in the water on former 
occasions I could not have said 
which was the bigger of the two, so 
nearly were they of a size, but as 
the majus continet in se the minus, 
we may assume that it was the 
larger of the twain that I shot. 
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TRANSLATIONS 


TJ\O point out difficulties in trans- 

lating Homer is like carrying 
coals to Newcastle; so much has 
there been of endeavour, discussion 
and criticism. But the ground is 
broken afresh by the appearance of 
a good translation of the Iliad into 
the Spenserian metre: we are no 
longer where we were when Mr. 
Matthew Arnold made his brilliant 
contribution to the settlement of 
the matter. If success has been to 
any extent achieved by a new 
method, new points of view are 
opened up, and new possibilities 
hinted or exhibited. 

Probably as much might be said 
for a good prose translation of 
Homer as for one in any form of 
verse whatever. Prose could be 
made to preserve all the inner qua- 
lities of the original—its dignity, life, 
simplicity, movement: with perfect 
literalness it could save alive all its 
peculiarities without running into 
pedantry. Much, no doubt, is lost 
with the loss of a poetical setting ; 
yet a good prose translation adds 
something where it has taken away: 
indeed, the effect of poetical thought 
is. sometimes silently enhanced by 
the throwing off of its more appro-. 
priate form; and this is especially 
the case with a translation of an 
antique work, written in a strange 
and inimitable metre. Much of the 
grandeur and concentration of 
Dante are preserved in Mr, J. Car- 
lyle’s prose. Mr. Munro sometimes 
adds piquancy and quaint abrupt- 
ness to the solemnity of Lucretius. 
A verse translation, however literal, 
must sacrifice much of the inner 
truth of the original, whose form it 
must recast, and whose proportions 
it must alter. It does not, like a 
print or a pianoforte transcription, 
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OF THE ILIAD! 


merely diminish the outline and 
blot out the colour—it must modify 
essentially, and that the more, the 
better and more poetically it is ex. 
ecuted. For to the poet his metre 
is the sterling expression of his 
mental tone ; and the translator who 
employs metre must thus, unless his 
work is to be a mere exercise, be 
ipso facto brought into the most in. 
ward contact with the spirit of the 
author on whom he is working. 
The result represents the embrace 
and the wrestle of two minds, 
Prose, attempting (comparatively) 
no form, saves the translator from 
this effort. 

To say nothing of the fact that 
no modern measure can really give 
the effect of the Greek hexameter, 
Homer is eminently a poet on whom 
the experiment of a prose transla- 
tion might be made with success. 
Much in the Iliad and Odyssey re- 
presents a time when the distinction 
between prose and poetry, as we 
understand it, had not begun to 
exist. In this region the modern 
reader would hardly miss a metrical 
setting which, however well man- 
aged, must always be more or less 
artificial: the real poetry of the 
rest is plain and striking, and can 
be well suggested, where not per- 
fectly reproduced, without verse. 
But unfortunately verse translations 
of Homer have long had all the 
run; and a prose translation, how- 
ever good, could hardly be looked 
at by the general reader, who would 
be the most likely to profit by it. 
The question, therefore, is hardly 
a practical one, and we are reduced 
to a discussion of metres. 

There are serious difficulties in 
the way of the use of any unrhymed 
measure in the translation of the 


! The Jliad of Homer, translated into English verse in the Spenserian stanza, by Philip 
Stanhope Worsley, M.A., late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Vol. i. books 
i—xii.; vol. ii. books xiii.—xxiv., translated by John Conington, M.A., Corpus Professor 
of Latin in the University of Oxford. 
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classical epic. Rhyme fills up a 
want which did not exist in the 
classical languages, but which is of 
the very essence of English. We 
can read to the end of the Iliad or 
Aneid without finding the Homeric 
or Virgilian hexameter monoto- 
nous. It is doubtful whether even 
Milton’s blank verse does not be- 
come monotonous to a continuous 
reader of the Paradise Lost. It 
would appear that the cause of this 
lies deeper than the surface. A 
variously inflected language like 
Greek opened to the poet at once a 
whole storehouse of means for vary- 
ing his sound, the order of his 
words, and (by consequence) his 
rhythm. It would be difficult to 
over-estimate the value, in this 
respect, of the number of Greek 
conjugations alone. For narrative, 


an English writer has only three 
varieties of past tense: the weak 
form in d (killed) ; the strong form, 
altering the vowel (slew) ; and the 
auxiliary verb with the participle 


or infinitive (did kill, has killed). 
A Greek had a number of aorists 
and perfects, varying with the va- 
riety of five conjugations, to say 
nothing of his constant employment 
of deponent or middle forms for 
active. In the same way, a Greek 
had for his nouns several genitive 
and accusative forms: an English- 
man has only two genitives, and no 
accusative. And what has been 
said of Greek applies, though with 
less force, to Latin. 

In order, therefore, to have any 
chance against a classical poet, in 
the matter of varying his sound, an 
English poet must have recourse to 
other means than that of employing 
different forms. Rhyme, or the 
ordered succession of similarly 
sounding words, is one of these 
modern devices for enhancing uni- 
formity by difference. The trans- 
lator, then, who employs rhyme 
has a great advantage, so far, over 
the translator who does not: he 
can represent some of the colour of 
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his original, though by a different 
distribution. If he loses, as he 
must, in inner resemblance and 
accuracy, he gains in general har- 
mony of effect. Compare, for in- 
stance, the following stanza of 
Worsley with the Greek :— 
(Worsley, Book ii. Stanza 96.) 

Now all his people on the barren beach 
With arrow, disk, and javelin pastime heed ; 
While unyoked horses near his chariot each 


On fresh green lotus and marsh-parsley 
feed : 

But in the huts lie, waiting against need, 

The chariots of the captains, wrapt with 
care— 

They without heart, and with no ranks to 
lead, 


Mourn their still tarrying chief, to Ares 
dear, 


And loiter about the army, and go here and 
there. 
Ml. ii. 773-779. 
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Mr. Worsley, for the sake of his 
rhymes, and to avoid the monotony 
of saying ‘were heeding,’ ‘ were 
feeding,’ ‘ were lying,’ &c., uses the 
present tense throughout; the Greek 
poet, with his different inflections, 
had no such difficulty to get over. 
But the inaccuracy of the trans- 
lation is compensated, so far as 
general effect is concerned, by the 
variety in continuity which the 
manifold rhyme of the Spenserian 
stanza produces. A gifted writer 
in the North British Review of 
December 1866, has applied a simi- 
lar method to Virgil. Mutatis mu- 
tandis, the same kind of criticism 
might suit his beautiful and 
Dantesque rendering of Avneid vi. 
264, foll.: ‘ Di quibus imperium est 
animarum, Umbreque silentes,’ &c. : 
Gods of the under world, and silent Ghosts, 


And Styx and Chaos, where wide Night is 
still,* 
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I tell the tale I heard ; vouchsafe you will 

That I may bring earth’s hidden things to 
day, 

And what is sunken under the dark coasts. 

They went through shadowy solitary night, 

And Pluto's blank domains and empty halls: 

As travellers whom the moon’s unkindly 
light 

Baffles in forests on a darkling way— 

When heaven's face gathers shade, and deep 
night falls, 

Turning the colour of the world to grey. 

Hard at the threshold, on the skirts of Hell 

Woe and avenging Care sit sentinel : 

And pale Diseases dwell, and sad Old Age, 

And shameful Want, and Awe, and Famine 
fell, 

And Toil and Death, all presences of fear, 

And Slumber kin to death, and Joys of sin 

Fronting War's deadly house; and next 
within 

The Furies’ iron bower, and Strife and Rage, 

With gory fillets twined in snaky hair. 


The occurrence of rhymes, which is 
very rare in the classical epic, is 
an exception which proves our rule. 
Such lines as Homer’s 


olvov 5& perlppova oiviferde 
aitévy 7 ex peydpwv, émt 5 EvAa moAAa 
Aéyeade, 


or, 
aitixa 8 apyevviios kadvpauevn d0dvnat, 
or Virgil’s 


Nusquam amittebat, oculosque sub astra 
tenebat— 


are due to the accidental concur- 
rence of two similarly sounding in- 
flections. 

The multiplicity of form and 
sound, arising from variety of con- 
jugation and declension, is but a 
sample, though a very typical sam- 
ple, of what ‘pervades the whole of 
the classical languages as compared 
with English. What has been said 
about single words may be extended 
to the structure of sentences, which 
in any language depends strictly 
upon the character of its inflections. 
The classical poet was not tied, as 
a modern poet is, in the arrange- 


1 Contrast the classical order of words with that of a rhymed Latin hymn 
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ment of his words. He might 
choose an order either plain and 
direct, like the modern order, or 
complex and involved, such as 
would hold the mind in suspense, 
and make it forget the metre to 
fix itself upon the sense. Here, 
again, was a great help against 
monotony of measure ;! and here, 
again, is apparent the weakness of 
an unrhy med metre (like blank 
verse) in the English language. 
Homer and Virgil , by varying their 
structure and order of words, could 
be continuously rapid without be- 
coming monotonous. Milton, per. 
haps to relieve the uniformity of 
English structure, which tends to 
become too barely evident in blank 
verse, tries often to imitate the 
classical order ; but the result is an 
effect often of artificiality, at best 
of solemnity. Homer’s Mijyey decd, 


Oca, Unrniadew ’AytAjtjoc Ovdopévny, 
and Virgil’s ‘Arma virumque cano, 
Trojx qui primus ab oris,’ &c., put 
the right words in the right place, 
without any loss of spirit. Milton's 


opening — 


Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 

Brought death into the world, and all our 
woe, &c. 


is like an organ prelude: no 
English writer of a secular epic in 
blank verse could begin thus with 
success. It is impossible not to 
feel how tense must have been the 
struggle of that toil which Milton 
had to bestow on the stubborn 
material of his native language, 
before the gold of his words and 
verses won its full refinement. Dic- 
tion so magnificent yet so severe 
cannot carry the reader along; 80 
far from being the mere slave of 
the thought, like Homer’s Greek, 
it is itself a marvel of study and 
meditation, which arrests and 
amazes him. 


: *Ille dies 


primus leti primusque malorum Caussa fuit’ with ‘ Dies ire, dies illa, Solvet seclum in 


tavilla,’ for instance. 
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Cowper was a poet, and his 
blank-verse translation of Homer 
is beautiful and readable, in spite of 
the stiffness inherent in the Miltonic 
style. But Cowper, like Words- 
worth, relieves the august solemnity 
of Milton with a large infusion of 
commonplace; and English com- 
monplace is more dingy and thread- 
bare than Homer’s. Mr. Wright’s 
translation resembles Cowper’s, but 
is less poetical. Those whose vo- 
cation it is to study the classics 
must be grateful for Lord Derby’s 
patronage, which has done much to 
keep alive the memory of Homer 
in the minds of the English middle 
class; but Lord Derby’s version, 
though full of simple force and 
effort, lacks passion. There is 
spirit, but no passion, in this: 

Thick as the snowflakes that from Heaven 
descend 
Before the sky-born Boreas’ chilling blast, 


So thick, outpouring from the ships, the 
stream 

Of helmets polished bright, and bossy 
shields, 

And breastplates firmly braced, and ashen 
spears. 

Their brightness flashed to Heaven, and 
laughed the earth 

Beneath the brazen glare. 
tramp 

Of arméd men: Achilles in the midst, 

The godlike chief, in dazzling arms ar- 
rayed, 

His teeth were gnashing audibly ; his eye 

Blazed with the light of fire; but in his 
heart 

Was grief unbearable: with furious wrath 

He burned against the Trojans, as he donned 


The heavenly gifts, the work of Vulcan’s 
hand, &c. 


Loud rang the 


Yet, such are the difficulties of the 
metre, it would be hard for a trans- 
lator to beat either Wright or Lord 
Derby effectually out of the field, to 
say nothing of Cowper. 

The only other unrhymed metre 
which has much claim to attention 
here is the English hexameter. The 
adaptability of any metre for pur- 
poses of translation depends in great 
measure, if not altogether, upon its 
antecedents. One question for the 
translator no doubt is, ‘Is such and 
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such a measure inherently suitable 
to the original which I have to re- 
present ?’ But a more important 
one perhaps is, ‘ How has the metre 
been employed, by whom, in what 
spirit, and to what end ?’ ‘ Difficile 
est proprie communia dicere:’ it is 
difficult to give an old subject a 
new setting. To create a new metre 
or a new modification of an old one is 
not for the scholar or critic, but for 
the great poet. Great poets but 
seldom translate; if they reproduce 
the antique or foreign at all, it is 
generally by writing original poems 
in the antique or foreign spirit, not 
by verbal reproduction of existing 
masterpieces. Milton’s Lycidas is a 
much nearer representation of Virgil 
than his translation of the Pyrrha 
Ode is of Horace; Githe’s Iphigenia 
and Prometheus and Helena are 
more lifelike than any conceivable 
translation of A’schylus or Euri- 
pides. Thus translation is left to 
poets of the second rank, and to 
scholars or critics: unfortunately, 
because it is just the field in which 
the success of a powerful hand in 
wielding a new metre would be 
most conspicuous. And poets of 
the second order have generally 
confined themselves to the known 
metres: the example of Mr. M. Ar- 
nold is an exception that proves the 
rule. 

We are inclined to agree with 
Mr. Worsley that considerations 
like these are fatal to the trial, at 
present, of the English hexameter. 
‘If the English hexameter did but 
exist,’ says he (preface, p. viii.), 
‘ the argument in favour of its adop- 
tion by a translator who could wield 
it well would, I think, be unanswer- 
able. Some presentable form of the 
metre may not be past hoping for. 
. . . But nothing can be more cer- 
tain than that a problem so intricate 
must first be solved in the field of 
original poetry. When the English 
hexameter is discovered, known, 
and widely appreciated, without re- 
ference to any foreign rhythmical 

NN 
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standard, it will be time enough to 
use it in translation. Till then the 
name of it can only serve to adorn 
a theory against which there seems 
nothing whatever to be said in the 
abstract.”! 

Of rhymed metres there are four 
between which the choice for a 
translation of Homer seems prac- 
tically to lie: the ballad metre of 
eight and six, the ballad-epic of 
Scott, the rhymed heroic of Pope, 
and the Spenserian stanza. The 
ballad-metre of eight and six is 
only suited for isolated scenes ; it is 
for a song or a story, not for an 
epic poem. It would only suit 
Homer if, like Dr. Maguire, we 
could consent to split Homer up 
into single stories, and call them 
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Homeric ballads ; a process which, 
whatever may be the truth about 
the unity of authorship, would be 
cruel in the case of the Iliad, and 
wholly unjustifiable in that of the 
Odyssey. The antecedents of the 
metre are against it here. Neither 
old nor modern use has sanctioned 
its application to long-sustained 
narrative. A lyrical pathos has 
sometimes been thrown into it by 
Wordsworth and Coleridge; but it 
remains still what it was, the setting 
of a single picture, or of a passion 
suggested by a single picture. Pro- 
fessor Blackie, who has followed 
Chapman in applying it, in the 
long form, to Homer, has developed 
instead of restraining its worse ten- 
dencies :— 


Thus Nestor: him the monarch heard, and bade without delay 

Each clear-voiced herald call the folk to join the purple fray: 

The heralds call them, and the troop of long-haired Greeks obey. 

The Jove-born kings the host reviewed; from rank to rank they went 


With ordering word. 


With them Athene of the flashing eyne, 


Holding the egis priceless, deathless, of her sire divine; 

A hundred tassels round its borders shook all golden fair, 

Well plaited : worth a hundred beeves was every tassel there. 

This zegis wide she spreads, and looks around with gleaming eyes, 

And sweeps apace from rank to rank, and kindles as she flies 

The lust of fight in every wight, and warlike strength supplies. 

And now the war was sweeter far to each well-greaved Achzan, 

Than to seek his home across the foam of the billowy broad AZgean. 

As when destroying fire hath caught a stretch of dry old pines 

High on a hill-top, and afar the blazing forest shines ; 

So shone the copper-coated host as rank on rank advances, 

While flash quick brands in a thousand hands, and gleam the eager lances. 
And as the uncounted tribes that scour the sky with mighty vans 

Of geese or vagrant-banded cranes, or the long-necked race of swans, 
Where far the Asian lowland spreads, and by Cajyster’s flow, 

Freely on joyful pinions sail, and wander to and fro, 

And with their clanging wings loud rings the mead where they alight— 
Thus swarmed the Greeks from ship and tent, to find the fateful fight. 


Professor Blackie spoils his child 


by indulgence. The fourteen-syl- 
lable is by nature garrulous and 
unclassical, and Professor Blackie 


seems to delight in these qualities. 
His additions to Homer (‘the bil- 
lowy broad Aigean,’ ‘flash quick 
brands in a thousand hands,’ ‘scour 


1 Mr. Dart, who translates twelve books of the /liad into hexameters, is a prose-writer, 


and Mr. M. Arnold is a poet. 


Mr. Dart can write such lines as these— 


‘Fond as thou art of me, Helen, yet seek not now to detain me, 


and 


If ’tis a sight that affects you at all, if you care to behold it ; 


yet on reading Mr. Dart continuously, we feel that the difference between his hexameters 
and Mr. Arnold’s is not so great as that which really separates the two men, and which 
would be at once apparent in any tried metre. 
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the sky with mighty vans,’ &c.) 
are tolerably numerous, and alien 
to the spirit of the Greek. 

The ballad-epic of Scott is a 
variation upon the eight and six, 
made to adapt it to continuous 
writing. In the form in which 
Scott employs it, it attains simpli- 
city, directness, and rapidity; and 
so far it would suit Homer. Pro- 
fessor Conington had much to say 
in favour of using it for a readable 
translation of the Aneid. But it 
would hardly now be worth while 
to translate Homer into a measure 
whose chief merits are simplicity, 
directness, rapidity, and readability. 
The form in which this metre 
would be best fitted for the Iliad 
would be not the lighter form given 
to it by Scott, but the heavier one 
into which it is thrown by Géthe 
and Coleridge. By the frequent 
introduction of anapeests these poets 
have almost altered its character, 
and tinged it with a lyrical and 
stormy passion. There is a great 
difference between Gdthe’s 


Willst, feiner Knabe, du mit mir gehen ? 

Meine Téchter sollen dich warten schon : 

Meine Tochter fiihren die nichtlichen 
Reih’n, 

Und wiegen und tanzen und singen dich ein; 


or Coleridge’s 
‘Tis the middle of the night by the castle 
clock, 


And the owls have awakened the crowing 
cock, &e. 


and Scott’s 


Sorrow it were and shame to tell 
The butchery that there befel, &c. 


as much difference as between the 
ordinary ten-syllable couplet and 
Mr. Tennyson’s anapestic modifi- 
cation of it in Maud :— 


Let it flame or fade, and the war roll down 
like a wind, 

We have proved we have hearts in a cause, 
we are noble still, &e. 


A rendering of the Iliad into the 
ballad-epic metre with the anapes- 


tic modification might be a splendid 
success: the measure has, however, 
hardly been sufficiently proved by 
the great masters to make it safe 
at present for a translator to try it. 

The capacities of the Popian ten- 
syllable couplet are cramped by the 
shortness of its periods. As em- 
ployed by Pope, who always makes 
the sense close with the rhyme, it is 
essentially a rhetorical measure, 
analogous rather to the hexameter 
of Juvenal than to that of Homer. 
Mr. Browning in his Sordello has 
tried to modify it, for purposes of 
narrative, by making the sense and 
the rhyme cross—whether to the 
advantage of the metre or to the 
gain of clearness in the narrative 
may be questioned. The Popian 
style, in which any one translating 
Homer in this metre would have 
to write, is foreign to the modern 
habit, and Pope is unsurpassable 
in it. 

The terza rima of Dante, so ad- 
mirably adapted for the combination 
of continuity with variety, has not 
been naturalised in English; partly 
perhaps because much of its success 
depends upon double rhymes, in the 
use of which the poverty of our ter- 
minations effectually stintsus. The 
Spenserian stanza, however, may 
perhaps be said to answer, to some 
extent, the same purpose which the 
terza rima does in Italian. Built 
ona solid foundation of manifold 
rhymes, its structure involves a 
complexity in the arrangement of 
clauses which the suspense produced 
by the necessity of waiting for the 
repetition of the cadences, and the 
prolonged fall of the close, saves 
from the appearance of being unna- 
tural. So far it is perhaps better 
suited than blank verse for pro- 
ducing a readable translation of a 
classical epic: continuity of struc- 
ture is of its essence. Besides this, 
it is easily capable of nobility, dig- 
nity, and tenderness. Its length- 
iness, as well as the antique charac- 
ter which it bears in England as a 
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measure for narrative, easily adapt 
it to the epic commonplace, so diffi- 
cult to manage in any of the more 
ordinary metres; while they jus- 
tify, if they do not render essential, 
that employmentof archaisms which 
Mr. F. Newman finds it so easy to 
defend in theory, but so difficult to 
make palatable in practice. Again 
(and this is very important) the 
Spenserian metre is, in consequence 
of its weight, eminently the metre 
for a long poem; so much so that, 
in order fairly to judge of its effect, 
we must read considerable lengths 
of it ata time. Yet, when all is 
said, we feel a misgiving as to 
whether Mr. Worsley has succeeded 
in producing a really Homeric effect. 
The merits of the measure are coun- 
terbalanced by defects which dog 
them like their shadow. It has a 
tendency to become too soft, cum- 
brous, and reflective. Mr. Worsley, 
after dwelling on what has been 
already noticed, its complexity and 
continuity, says, in favour of the 
metrical analogy between his trans- 
lation and its original, ‘ what I hope 
and believe to be true is this, that 
the perusal of a whole book of my 
translation will leave echoing in the 
ear a voice accordant in its main 
swell to the voice of Homer. If 
that sea-like rolling effect which is 
so characteristic of him comes out in 
my pages, though not immediately 
by the succession of single lines, 
yet at last by the harmonious accu- 
mulation of stanzas, I have made 
out for the magnificent measure I 
have chosen a claim which cannot 
indeed be tested rapidly, but which, 
if true, will gradually recommend 
itself to favour.’ Critics ought to 
be cautious how they differ with 
poets, yet we venture to doubt 
whether this is the effect that would 
most obviously strike the ear. Mr. 
Worsley has produced a poem full 
of a grace and movement of its 
own—a poem as continuously read- 
able as it is beautiful and sugges- 
tive in detail; but there is a cer- 
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tain deficiency in the severity of 
tone, the majesty, and the swift 
fiery passion that characterise the 
Iliad. Mr. Worsley is full of ten- 
derness, pathos, and solemnity, but 
the voice of the trumpet is not 
about us as we read him. The 
spirit of his own poems is rather 
the spirit of Wordsworth than of a 
Greek; and the same cast of thought 
appears in his Homer, though the 
execution occasionally reminds us of 
Tennyson. We think Mr. Worsley 
most Homeric when Homer is at his 
simplest—namely, in narrative and 
description. Take, for instance, 
Book ii. stanza 56, foll. :— 


He spake, nor Agamemnon, king of men, 

Did to the old man’s counsel not obey; 

But to the shrill-voiced heralds there and 
then 

Gave his commandment to proclaim the 
fray. 

Soon came the wide host flocking every 
way; 

And the divine kings, rushing here and there, 

Order the long ranks, and the tumult sway. 

Came, too, Athene, and that zgis rare, 

Proof against years, immortal, in their 
midst did wear. 


Tassels a hundred, all of gold, adorn 

That glorious egis: each is twisted well, 

Each worth a hundred kine, sleek, fair of 
horn. 

She, clad therein, with lightning glances 
fell, 

Moves in the midst, each loiterer to impel, 

Till the high fury in all breasts doth burn 

Ne’er to bate fighting till the foe they quell; 

And war seems doubly sweeter than return 

Home to the fur dear country whereunto 
they yearn. 


As when the seed of fire, uncertain whence, 

Falls on a forest in some windy height, 

And from afar is seen the glare immense, 

So to the welkin, as they marched in might, 

Burned the divine brass with a wondrous 
light. 

And asa flush of birds, swan, goose, or crane, 

Wheeling from heaven in all the joys of 
flight 

By stream Cayster in the Asian plain, 

Clangs o’er the meadowy marge, and the 
air rings again ; 


So from the huts a flush of men there came, 

And from the black ships. In a flood they 
pour 

Down to the field beside Seamander’s stream, 
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And earth, by reason of the tramp she bore, 

Shook from beneath them a low thunderous 
roar: 

Such was the march of men and steeds to 
hear. 

Anon they halt on the Seamandrian shore, 

That plain of flowers, and thick as leaves 
appear, 

Or stars of blossoming buds in season of 
the year. 


There is little in this that is not 
literal and Homeric. ‘That egis 
rare’ for aiyiéu épirimor is, perhaps, 
weak; and so the repetition, ‘ that 
glorious eegis,’ in the second stanza 
quoted. ‘Sleek, fair of horn,’ the 
epithet of the cattle, is not in the 
text, but it is quite in the right 
spirit, and may be considered as a 
compensation for the omission of the 
‘hollow ships’ (€v rnvai yAagpupqor) 
in the last line of the stanza. So 
of ‘the seed of fire,’ in the next 
stanza: this is Homer’s own ex- 
pression elsewhere, though not here. 
There are, however, a few modern- 
isms, some really poetical, some less 
so. To the last belong ‘ with 
lightning glances fell,’ ‘ with a 
wondrous light,’ ‘a low thunderous 
roar;’ to the first, ‘the far dear 
country whereunto they yearn,’ the 
almost Christian tone of which re- 
minds of Keble, and ‘ stars of blos- 
soming buds,’ a real and appro- 
priate grace, but Tennysonian rather 
than Homeric. 

Something the same may be said 
of the end of Book viii. :— 

So they with high thoughts on the bridge 
of war 

Sat through the night, their watchfires 
blazing nigh: 

As when the moon and every shining star 

—_ loveliest, when the winds in slumber 
le, 

And in clear outline are revealed thereby 


Sharp peak, and sunken valley, and rifted 
hill; 

Deep beyond deep unutterable the sky 

Breaks open, and the night spreads calm 
and still, 

All the stars shine, and joy the shepherd’s 
heart doth fill : 


Such in their multitude from Xanthus’ 
stream, 


Betwixt the rolling river and the main, 
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In front of Troy the Trojan watchfires 
gleam 

Which the men kindle and all night sus- 
tain. 

A thousand fires were burning on the plain, 

And beside each sat fifty, in the shine 

Of burning fire; and champing the white 
grain 

Of barley and spelt, the steeds in ordered 
line 

Hard by their chariots stood, waiting the 
Dawn divine. 


Here the first stanza rises to the 
high beat of the original; the line 
‘sharp peak and sunken valley and 
rifted hill,’ though it somewhat de- 
parts from the Greek raoat oxomiai 
Kat tTowovec axpol Kai vara, adding 
a beauty of its own, which, perhaps, 
compensates for the substitution of 
‘Dawn divine’ for évdporoy HS at 
the end. 

Mr. Worsley, or his metre, is less 
successful in the more heightened 
strain of Homeric eloquence. We 
quote his rendering of the finest 


part of the great speech of Achilles 
in the ninth book :— 


And as for marriage, I will not come near 

A child of Agamemnon, Atreus’ son; 

Though she be golden Aphrodite’s peer 

In beauty, and Athene’s art outrun, 

Not thus, nor ever, shall that rite be done, 

Nay let him rather, as he lists, provide 

Some Argive kingly enough to be his son ; 

For if the gods me safely homeward guide, 

Peleus himself will find some maiden for 
my bride. 


In Hellas there are maids of kingly line, 

And fit wives may be chosen from the 
same ; 

Yea, there not seldom doth my soul incline 

To get me a good wife, some noble dame, 

And my sire’s wealth enjoy—life’s worth 
may claim 

More than men say Troy held in days of 
old, 

More than that stony barrier can enfold 

In the Apollonian shrine, on Pytho’s rocky 
hold. 


For oxen and fat sheep abide their price, 

And lost may be redeemed in spoil again, 

And tripods may be had not once nor twice, 

And high-bred horses with their golden 
mane ; 

But man’s life, when it flies, no power can 
chain, 

And in the spoils of war ’tis nowhere found, 
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Nor hunters in the field that prize obtain, 

When naked to the night that hems it round 

Once from the teeth it slips, and is be- 
yond the bound. 


The first two stanzas are, on the 
whole, hardly adequate. The be- 
ginning, ‘as for marriage,’ is too 
commonplace for Homer ; and the 
lines, 

Though she be golden Aphrodite’s peer 

In beauty, and Athene’s art outrun, 


are not sufficient for the broad 


sounding effect of 


Od8' ci xpveeln "Adpodirn Kddrros éplCoi, 
*Epya 8 ’AOnvaly yAavewmid: icopapio:. 


Again, the brilliant irony of— 


6 8 Ayam BAAov Ado Ow, 
Ooris of 1° eréouxe, kal ds Bacirebrepds 
éorw 


is not well represented by— 


Nay, let him rather, as he lists, provide 
Some Argive kingly enough to be his son. 


In the next stanza, ‘ maids of kingly 
line’ is not enough for «xovpa 
dpuriwy ot re mrodicbpa pvovrat, 
‘daughters of princes who save 
cities’—an epithet which, in the 
mouth of Achilles, has a real point ; 
while the limping Browning-like 
verse— 

And my sire’s wealth enjoy: life's worth 

may claim, &c. 


does but lame justice to the spirit 
and flow of 


ob yap euol Wuxis avrdtiov, ob8’ boa paciv. 


But in the next stanza, Mr. Worsley 
has it all his own way. Out of the 
two lines— 


dvdpds 5t Yuxh wadw erGeiv obre Aciorh, 


ot édrerh, eral Up Kev duelpera: €pxos 
d36vrwv— 


he has taken the full thought, and 
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coloured it with a solemn emotion 
which, though quite kindred to it, 
can hardly be said to lie in the 
Greek itself. The passage is fine, 
but it is successful at the expense 
of being thoroughly Homeric ; the 
clear ring of the Greek is gone, and 
supplanted by the modern tone of 
reflection. The same may be re- 
marked of his rendering of vi. 390, 


foll. :— 


When Hector heard that, to the Sczean gate, 

Meaning that way to pass forth to the 
plain, 

He sped back quickly, through the long wide 
streets; 

And lo, his dear wife ran to meet him fain, 

Child of Eétion, who held high reign 

Over Cilician men in Thebes afar, 

*Neath woody Placos: she, and in her train 

A young nurse and a babe, as babies are, 

Hector’s one child, their darling, like a 
lovely star. 


Him Hector called Scamandrius, but the 
rest 

Astyanax, thus honouring Hector’s child: 

For Hector was alone Troy’s stay confest ; 

And they ‘the City’s King’ his babe had 
styled. 

He then, beholding the sweet infant, smiled 

In silence ; but Andromache there shed 

Thick tears beside him, and in anguish wild 

Clasped Hector by the hand, and spake, 
and said, 

‘ Dear one, thine own brave temper will yet 
lay thee dead. 


‘ Thou hast no pity for thy child or me, 

Ere long thy widow, when the Achaian men 

Shall like a flood pour round, and murder 
thee. 

I tell thee it were better for me then 

Dark earth to enter, if that day come when, 

Light of my eyes, I lose thee—for no cheer, 

No comfort, ever can I find again, 

But wailings in the night, and anguish 
drear, 

When for thy arms I feel, and thou art 
nowhere near,’ &c. 


This is much better than Profes- 
sor Blackie, whose vigorous move- 


ment is seized here with cold and 
cramp :— 


‘ Hector, thy strength unreined and wild will ruin thee; for me 
Thou hast no pity, and this child, that soon will orphaned be, 
While I am widowed: for the Greeks, in the hot rush of war, 
Will surely kill thee; and for me ’twere better fated far 
Beneath the ground to go than live without thee: stay is none 
On earth for me, nor joy, nor hope, when I have lost the one 


Who is my all,’ &e. 
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But Mr. Worsley’s method has 
not been applied here quite so 
happily as in Achilles’ speech. The 
five lines, beginning ‘I tell thee it 
were better,’ &c., are an expansion 
of three in the Greek :— 

éuol 5€ Ke Képdiov etn 
ced adauaprovon xOdva Svmevar ob yap er’ 

GAAN 
tora: Sadmwph, ere by obye wéTpov eriotys, 
Gad’ kxea— 


verses breathing the very spirit of 
the simple classical severity. Mr. 
Worsley’s expansion of them is 
hardly worthy: except in the lines, 
‘But wailings in the night and 
anguish drear,’ &c. (a legitimate 
amplification, suggested by Andro- 
mache’s lament in the twenty- 
fourth book), an almost nursery 
tone weakens the feeling of the 
original. 

Professor Conington’s method of 
dealing with his metre and with 
the original is not Mr. Worsley’s : 
it is more rigid, more exact, more 
scholarlike, less poetical; but his 
translation is not for these reasons, 
on the whole, a worse representation 
of the Greek. Though Professor 
Conington puts less of modern 
graces upon Homer, though there 
is not in his work the same trace 
of a poetical individuality as there 
is in Mr. Worsley’s, and though 
for these reasons there is more 
stiffness and less interest at first 
sight, there is a severity, and so far 
an element of classicality which, 
as we before ventured to hint, is 
wanting in Mr. Worsley’s mind 
and in his translation. 
that Mr. Conington’s Homer will 
find fewer readers than his late 
ballad-translation of Virgil, yet it 
seems to us a better work. It is 
far more classical; and Homer 
could bear unclassical treatment 
more easily than Virgil. 

In reading Professor Conington 
side by side with the original, we 
miss, no doubt, much of the full- 
limbed nervous movement with 
which the Iliad throbs; still, though 
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he draws rather in lines than in 
colours, the lines of his picture 
are bold, and the features heroic. 
His style is too statuesque for Ho- 
mer’s rapidity, but it does not 
lack nobleness. Thus, though his 
treatment is so far like Mr. Wors- 
ley’s as to make the last twelve 
books a sufficiently natural con- 
tinuation of the first, there is an in- 
dependence of handling which is 
interesting in itself, apart from the 
proof which it adds of the suitability 
of the Spenserian stanza to Homeric 
translation. We will take an in- 
stance or two, which will exactly 
illustrate the difference between the 
two translators. Compare Coning- 
ton’s version of Iliad xvi. 297, foll. 
with Worsley’s of the end of Book 
viii. (the Greek is nearly iden- 
tical) :— 
Conington. 


As when from off the top of mountain high 

Clear lightning Zeus a veil of clouds has 
rent, 

And headlands all and points are shown 
thereby, 

And glens, and from deep heaven bursts 
out the measureless sky. 


Worsley. 
As when the moon and every shining star 
Beam loveliest, when the winds ‘in slumber 
lie, 
And in clear outline are revealed thereby 
Sharp peak, and sunken valley, and rifted 
hill; 
Deep beyond deep unutterable the sky 
Breaks open, and the night spreads calm. 
and still, &e. 


There is less beauty in Mr. Coning- 
ton’s last two lines than in Mr. 
Worsley’s four; but he gives us 
exactly what Homer says: é& & 
Fpavey maoar oxdmue Kal mpworec 


dkpoa, &e. Or compare Iliad xii. 
278, foll. (Worsley) with xiii. 795, 
foll. (Conington) :— 


Worsley. 
As the dense snow-flakes on a winter’s day 
Fall, when the Father hath risen up to snow, 
Revealing his white arrows, and doth lay 
All winds in sleep, and, pouring fast below 


On mount and promontory, his mantle 
throw 
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O’er the wide lotus-fields and chill sea- 
sand, : 
Farm, and grey haven, to the bordering 
flow : 

There the surf melts it; but the whole 
mainland 

Fades in the storm, when Zeus hath launched 
it from his hand, 


Mixed in the air, men hurling to destroy, 

Such were the showering stones on each 
side flung: 

Troy lashed Achaia and Achaia Troy, 

And a dire noise about the rampart hung, 


&e. 
Conington. 


The march of these was like the swift de- 
scent 

Of a great storm, which downward to earth’s 
floor 

Sweeps, driven by Zeus’ thunder, and is 
blent 

With Ocean’s mid immeasurable uproar, 

And many billows, swoln and foaming hoar, 

Born of the resonant sea, with frowning 
crest, 

Gather in ranks, these after, those before ; 

So these before, those after, richly dressed 

In brass, the host of Troy upon their leaders 
pressed. 


Professor Conington is scrupulously 


literal, nor does he here lose force 
or become commonplace by being 
so. Mr. Worsley’s flow is easier 
and more graceful, and there is 
much interest in the ‘chill sea- 
sand, farm and grey haven;’ but 
the ‘ chill sea-sand ’ is not in Homer 
at all, while ‘farm and grey haven’ 
is a high colouring of avépér ziova 
eoya. Mr. Worsley sees the Ho- 
meric landscape with the eyes of 
Wordsworth or Tennyson. 

It is, we think, in the rendering 
of similes, where force and exact- 
ness tell the most, that Profes- 
sor Conington is most successful. 


Take, for instance, Iliad xvi. 155, 
foll. :— 


Achilleus striding on arrayed for fight 

His myrmidons—and they, like wolves in 
mood 

Raw-feeding, round whose breasts is quench- 
less might, 

Who, having slain an antlered stag for 
food, 

Gorge him, while each one’s jaw drips red 


with blood; 
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In pack they rush, to lap with tongues 
so thin 

From a dark spring the surface of the flood, 

Out-belching gore and carnage—strong 
within 

And dauntless is their heart, and stretched 
their belly’s skin, &c. 


a line for line translation. 
again, Ib. 384, foll. :— 


Or 


As when the Earth is heaving with a storm 

Some day in autumn, when most violent 
rain 

Zeus pours, what time his wrath with men 
is warm 

Who in the court the rule of justice strain, 

And drive out right, and heaven’s regard 
disdain ; 

The rivers swell redundant as they flow, 

And mountain-tops wash crumbling to the 
plain, 

As groaning deep to the dark ocean go 

The torrents, and men’s works are minished 
and brought low: 

Such dismal groaning Troy’s fleet horses 


made, &c. 


Or again, Iliad xix. 357, foll. :— 


From the swift ships the host came pouring 
forth, 

As when from Zeus the thickening snow- 
flukes flee 

"Neath the keen blast of ether-gendered 
North, 

So thickening the dense helmets, bright 
to see, 

Flocked from the ships, and spears of 
ashen tree, 

Many an arched corslet, many a bossy 
shield ; 

Up shot the glitter, and Earth laughed for 
glee 

At the bright brass, and loud the thunder 
pealed 

Of footsteps: and ’mid these Achilleus 
armed for field. 


Loud gnashed his teeth, and brightly glared 
his eyne 

Like flashing fire: his heart with grief 
was stung. 

Maddening he clothed him in the arms 
divine, 

And first the cuishes donned, which closely 
clung 

Around him, clasped with buckler’s silver 
tongue ; 

Then to his bosom made the cuirass fast, 

The sword, bright - studded, round his 
shoulders slung, 

All brazen: next his buckler, strong and 
vast, 

He grappled; like the moon, a far-off beam 
it cast. 
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As when on seaman’s eye a light doth shine 

Of fire, enkindled on some mountain scaur 

In a lone place, them o'er the fishy brine 

The fierce storms hurry from their friends 
afar ; 

So from that deedal garniture of war 

A light came forth and up to ether shone: 

Then donned he his strong helmet; like a 
star 

The horse-tail flared, and all about were 
blown 

The hairs Hepheestus set so thickly on the 
cone. 


The features of Homer stand out 
well in rendering like this, though 
the last three lines are a failure. 
‘Flare’ is more than is wanted for a 
star, and ‘ horse-tail’ is not enough 
for irmoupte tpvdddea. 

The peculiarity of the last twelve 
books of the Iliad is their passion ; 
and the main characteristic of 
Homer’s passion is that its sim- 
plicity often, indeed mostly, finds 
its complete expression in the mere 
rhythm and sound of his verse. An 
ideal translation (if such were at- 
tainable) would make the English 
words and rhythm likewise suffi- 
cient of themselves to the effect. 
Where this is (as often) impossible 
or extremely difficult, a translator 
will sometimes (and with perfect 
right) add a touch of his own to 
the picture, rather than wash out 
all the colouring by a too literal 
rendering. Thus, when Pope trans- 
lates toper, Hé rw ebxog dpéLopmer, He 
Tic iyuiv, by 


The life that others yield, let us bestow, 
And give to fame what we to nature owe, 


he adds a feeling of his own rather 
than let that of Homer starve ; and 
so does Mr. Worsley, when he 
translates érel ap kev dpeiverce Ep- 
ko Oddvtwy, by 


When, naked to the night that hems it round, 
Once from the teeth it slips, and is beyond 
the bound. 


Professor Conington’s cautious- 
ness prevents him, at times unrea- 
sonably, from having recourse to 
this device; for instance, in the 
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grand opening of the twenty-second 
book :— 


Why, Peleus’ son, dost chase with thy swift 
feet, 

Thou mortal, me a god? nor hast thou 
spied 

My godhead yet, so blind thy frantic heat. 

Nought reck’st thou of the Trojans, who 
now bide 

Safe-housed within, while thou didst turn 
aside. 

Slay me thou canst not, Fate forbids my 
fall.’ 

And Peleus’ son, in hot displeasure, cried, 

‘ Ay sooth, thou god most pestilent of all, 

Woe hast thou wrought me much, thus 
turning from the wall. 


‘Hadst thou not done it, ere they reached 
the town, 

Gasping in dust had lain a goodly throng. 

Now thou hast made me bare of great 
renown, 

And rescued them, nought fearing meed 
of wrong. 

Sure thou shouldst rue it if my arm were 
strong.’ 

So saying, he townward rushed in high 
disdain, 

As conquering steed, car-harnessed, pours 
along, 

Stretching with long stride easily o'er the 
plain ; 

So his swift knees and feet he plied with- 
outen strain. 


The simile in the last four lines, 
like most of the similes, is well 
done, though the archaism ‘ with- 
outen’ strikes the ear a little stiffly 
in such a context: but the begin- 
ning of the first stanza rather fails 
from excessive closeness to the 
Greek. Mr. Worsley would hardly 
have let slip such words as 


tinre pe, TnAéos vid, rool taxéeror didKeis, 

abrds Ovnrds édv, Oedv EuBporor ; ovd€é vu TH 
me 

eyvus ds Oeds eius, ob 8 Gomepxes peveatvers * 


in three lines of English. It would 
surely have been better here to have 
sacrificed the Greek to the metre, 
and made the speech of Apollo fill 
the whole stanza. We feel some- 
thing the same in comparing the 
translation of book xvi. 74 foll. with 
the original :— 
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No more in Diomedes’ hand the spear 

Raves like a fiend, to rid the ships from 
thrall ; 

No longer Agamemnon’s voice I hear 

From his curst throat: ‘tis slaughtering 
Hector’s call, 

Heartening his men, breaks round me. 


ov yap Tudeidew Arouhdcos ev maddunow 
palvera: &yxeln, Aavady kro Aovydy Gudvas* 
ob3€ mw ’Atpeldew dads ExAvoy avdqcavtos 
ex Opiis ex kepadjs* GAA’ “Exropos avdpopdvoi0, 
Tpwol Kedevoarros, mepid-yvura. 


But this is better (xxi. 104, foll.) :— 


Die thou too, friend, why make such moan 
to die? 

Patroclus, far thy better, he too died. 

Seest thou how strong and beautiful am I— 

My father among men a name of pride, 

A god my mother, and to gods allied ? 

Yet Fate and Death sit heavy on my head, 

Be it at morn, or noon, or eventide, 

When me, een me, some warrior shall 
lay dead 

By spear-throw from the hand, or shaft 
from bowstring sped. 


There is much beauty in the so- 
lemnity of the following (xvi. 786, 
foll.) :— 


When the fourth time he charged, a god in 
show, 

Then fell Death’s 
wight ; 

For Phebus met him there, tremendous foe, 

Walking in anger through the ranks of 
fight. 

He knew not that dread presence: hid from 
sight 

It moved, in covering mist enveloped dim. 

Standing behind, his shoulders it did smite 

With its flat hand, and made his eyes to 
swim, 

And from his brow struck off the helm that 
frowned so grim. 


shadow on Patroclus 


So, too, in the rendering of the cele- 
brated passage about the horses of 
Achilles weeping for Patroclus, 
though the last four lines halt :— 


But as a pillar on a funeral mound 

Stands firm, some man’s or woman’s death 
to show, 

So stood they, their heads drooping to the 
ground, 

Fast by the chariot: from their eyes did 
flow 

A river of warm tears, for very woe 
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To lose their guide ; escaping from the yoke, 

In the black dust their glossy manes lay low, 

Thus as they grieved, Kronion’s pity woke, 

And, shaking his dark brows, to his own 
heart he spoke: 


‘Why gave we you to Peleus, hapless pair: 

Ageless and deathless you, while mortal he ? 

Was it that man’s affliction ye might share? 

For of all things that crawl the ground and 
see 

Than wretched man nought wretcheder can 
be. 

Yet never drawn by you to field shall ride 

Hector Priamides : my firm decree 

Forefends that chance ; suffice it for his 
pride 

That with the immortal arms he thus is 
glorified,’ 


Enough has been quoted to exhibit 
the capabilities of the metre for 
Homeric translation, and the suc- 
cess of the experiment. If Mr. 
Worsley and Professor Conington 
have been more minutely criticised 
than Lord Derby and Professor 
Blackie, their most recent competi- 
tors, it is because the work of the 
former will better bear examination, 
We hope that it will become as 


generally popular as it is, compared 
with the others, really Homeric. 
The book is a sterling specimen of 
poetry and scholarship, and a fine 
monument of friendship. 


The following extract from a 
‘freie Uebersetzung’ of the second 
Aineid by Schiller, into a loose 
stanza somewhat analogous to the 
Spenserian, is subjoined for the 
interest of the matter :— 


Blick auf! Der Nebel sei zerstreut, 

Der noch mit Finsterniss dein sterblich 
Aug’ umhiillet, 

Doch werde streng von dir erfiillet, 

Was deine Mutter dir gebeut. 

Du siehst, wie Qualm und Rauch in schwar- 
zen Fluthen steiget, 

Siehst Schutt auf Schutt und Stein auf 
Stein gehiuft : 

Das ist Neptun, der Troja’s Feste schleift, 

Und mit dem Dreizack ihre Mauern beuget. 


Am Skier-Thor siehst du Saturnia, 
Die Unbarmherzige, in rauhem 
blinken : 


Eisen 
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Siehst von den Schiffen sie stets neue Feinde 
winken ; 

Auf Pergam’s Thurm siehst du Tritonia, 

In ihrer Hand der Gorgo Schreckniss bli- 
tzeD, 

Du siehst—o fliehe, fliehe, theurer Sohn : 

Des Himmels Konig selbst auf Idas diisterm 
Thron 

Den Feinden Krifte leihen, die Himm- 
lischen erhitzen. 


Gieb auf die eitle Gegenwehr, 

0 siume nicht, noch zeitig zu entrinnen, 

Noch unverletzt wirst du dein Haus ge- 
winnen, 

Ich bin mit dir. Sie sprach’s, und Nacht 
war um mich her: 
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Und mirerscheinen, mit des Grimmes Falten, 
Der hohen Giotter feindliche Gestalten, 
Verwiistung, Einsturz, Grausen um und um, 
In Asche sank vor mir ganz Ilium. 


So, wenn der Pfliiger Schaar, auf hoher 
Bergesheide, 

Der Aexte mérderishe Scheide 

Auf den bejahrten Stamm der wilden Aesche 
zickt, 

Sie miirrt erziirnt herab, die schwanke Krone 
nickt, 
Erschiittert 
Wipfel, 

Bis von der Wunden Macht besiegt, 

Sie aichzend sich herunter wiegt, 

Und sich zermalmend wilzt von des 
Gebirges Gipfel. 


rauscht der dichtbelaubte 
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Vous dont la saincte frenaisie, 
L’ambition, la jalousie, 

Tient un grand peuple revolté, 
Est ce la vostre sainctité ? 













Qui contre France vostre mére 
Armez une race estrangere, 
Par un faint zéle ensanglantée, 
Est ce la vostre sainctité? 


Qui, bandez contre vostre Prince, 
Empietez en chasque Province 
Finement son autorité, 
Est ce la vostre sainctité ? 


Qui, nonrris de sang et carnages, 
Faites profit de nos dommages, 
Autheurs de nostre adversité, 
Est ce la vostre sainctité ? 
















Qui, pour usurper nostre terre, 
Avez en Renards fait la guerre, 
Et au sang royal disputé, 

Est ce la vostre sainctité ? 


Qui, poussés d’une saincte rage, 
Exposez noz biens au pillage, 
Del Espaiiol solicité, 

Est ce la vostre sainctité ? 


Qui, soubz nom d’une Ligue saincte, 
Pretendez rendre par contrainte 
Un Roy Chrestien' desherité, 

Est ce la vostre sainctité ? 


Qui, mocqueurs a vostre avantage, 
Eslisez au Roy jeune d’eage 

Un successeur decrepité,? 

Est ce la vostre sainctité ? 







1 The King of Navarre. * The Cardinal of Bourbon, then 70 years old. 


Chanson. 


Qui de sang remplissez les villes, 
Qui violez femmes et filles, 
Exerceant toute cruaulté, 

Est ce la vostre sainctité ? 


Qui de Martel vieilles reliques 
Avez par vos fines practiques 
Le regne du Roy limité, 

Est ce la vostre sainctité ? 


Qui, Absolons, Nerons, Phalares, 
Briguez, tuez, bruslez barbares, 
L’estat, le peuple, la cité, 

Est ce la vostre sainctité ? 


Plustost les ames infideles, 

A Dieu et au Prince rebelles, 
S’arment de ce tiltre emprunté 
D’une hypocrite sainctité. 


Plustost Satan, qui vous manie, 
Pour redresser sa Tyrannie, 
Vous appelle de son costé: 

C’est d’ou vient vostre sainctité. 


Viennent donc de Dieu les tempestes 
Foudroyer vos rebelles testes, 
Supplice par trop merité 

Pour fin de vostre sainctité. 
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THE KALEWIPOEG. 
By S. Bartve-Gounp, M.A. 


HE interest and enthusiasm 
caused among the Finns by the 
recovery of their national epic, the 
‘ Kalewala,’ was not likely to ex- 
haust itself in that branch of the 
Tchudic race alone, but was cal- 
culated to arouse emulation in other 
kindred families. 

The Tchudi, a name applied by 
the Russians to the Finnic races in 
the north-west of Russia, has ac- 
quired a more general application, 
and is now used to designate the 
group of peoples of which the Finns, 
the Esthonians, the Livonians, and 
the Laplanders are members. 

As the Scandinavians are instinc- 
tively saga-tellers, so are the Tchudi 
by nature rune-chanters. Every 
house is a sanctuary where the 
spirit of poetry resides. When the 
day’s work is over the part of the 
runoia begins. Generally the bards 
are old men. Two seat themselves 
facing one another, astride on a 
bench, clasp one another’s hands, 
sway to and fro, and recite in turn 
strophes of some ancient poem, to 
a traditional and somewhat mono- 
tonous melody. The women also 
are bards. Before the introduction 
of wind and water-mills, they ground 
their corn in querns, the lower stone 
of which was stationary, whilst the 
upper one was made to revolve by 
means of a stick inserted at the 
side. Two women were required 
for the work of grinding, one on 
each side, catching the handle from 
one another, and rapidly whirling 
it from right to left. To relieve the 
tedium of this drudgery they sang, 
sometimes improvising, sometimes 
repeating traditional poems. This 
species of song is called by the 
Finns Jauho-runot. In the venerable 
Icelandic Edda, allusion is made 
to this practice. King Frodi of 
Denmark, whom Soemund asserts 
to have been a contemporary of 


Augustus, brought to his palace 
two Finn slave-women, Fenja and 
Menja. 


To the mill they both were led, 
And the grey stone to set agoing were or- 
dered, 

He forbade them rest and solace, 
Till he had heard these maidens’ voice. 
They made resound the clattering quern, 
With their arms they swung the light stones, 
He commanded the maidens to grind more, 
They sung and swung the whirling stone, 
Until Frodi’s thralls nearly all slept. 
Then sang Menja, &e. 

Grittasongr, 2, 3, 4. 
History, tradition, religion, domes. 
tic topies, all are enshrined in runas, 
Tchudic prose has no existence. 

In 1828, Dr. Lénnrot, an edn- 
cated Finn, collected orally from 
his countrymen all their national 
songs, and, in addition, an epic 
poem, fragments of which he re- 
membered to have heard in his 
youth in the smoky cabins of Fin- 
land. The songs he published ina 
volume under the name of Kante- 
letar, and to the great epic he gave 
the name of Kalewala. The latter 
has been since added to, and re- 
vised by, the eminent Finn ethno- 
logist, Castrén. Of this epic, Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller writes :—‘ From 
the mouths of the aged an epic 
poem has been collected equalling 
the Iliad in length and complete- 
ness, nay, if we can forget for a 
moment all that we in our youth 
learned to call beautiful, of a beauty 
essentially similar. A Finn is not 
a Greek, and Wainamoinen was not 
a Homer. But if the poet may take 
his colours from that nature by 
which he is surrounded, if he may 
depict the men with whom he lives, 
Kalewala possesses merits not dis- 
similar from the Iliad, and will 
claim its place as the fifth national 
epic of the world, side by side with 
the Ionian songs, with the Maha- 
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bharata, the Shahnameh, and the 
Nibelunge.’ 

The Esths, neighbouring upon 
the Finns, speak a language closely 
allied to the Finnish, as may be 
seen at once by comparing a few 
lines of their national poem with 
lines of identical signification in 
the Kalewala : 

Esth. 
Waski siirki seljassa, 
Waski kannuksed saapassa, 
Waski kirjad kilpidela, 
Kalewi. iv. 635-637. 
Finn. 
Vaski-saappahat jalassa, 
Vaski-kintahat kiessa, 
Vaski-kirjat kintahissa. 
Kalev, ii. 108-110. 
But though allied in speech and 
origin, the Esth differs in character 
radically from the Finn. The latter 
is full of energy and spirit, but the 
sister people is despondent and life- 
less. Esthonia has been the battle- 
field of Russian, Pole, German and 
Norseman, and the sorrows of the 
poor people, ever renewed, have 
broken the national heart. The 
national hero of the Finn dives into 
the gloomy regions of Pohjola, and 
defeats the princes of darkness, and 
triumphs in every difficulty to which 
he is exposed. The hero of the 
Esth labours to build, ploughs and 
sows, to find his farms burnt, and 
his harvests trampled under foot of 
foes. He struggles with his enemies 
with desperate courage, but with a 
terrible consciousness hanging over 
him, and robbing him of hope,— 
that extinction is his doom. These 
national heroes reflect the charac- 
teristics of the two peoples. 

Shortly after the appearance of 
the Kalewala, the Dorpat Society of 
Esthonian savants awoke to con- 
sciousness that poems relating to a 
certain Kalewa were scattered over 
the country, and traditionally pre- 
served by the peasantry. In their 
own library were fragments of these 
poems collected by different hands, 
but bearing a sufficient relation to 
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one another to indicate their having 
@ common origin. Rocks, rivers 
and lakes bore names connecting 
them with the personages alluded 
to in these poems, and few Esths 
could not remember incidents in the 
life of the’son of Kalew, which had 
been repeated to them by their 
mothers, and sung to them by their 
nurses. The success of Dr. Lénn- 
rot in Finland had been so decided, 
that the Society determined to col- 
lect every attainable poem, or frag- 
ment of a poem, relating to the son 
of Kalew, and examine them with 
the object of arranging them into a 
consecutive whole. 

In 1838, a string of fragments, 
then in their possession, was com- 
municated to the literary world by 
Dr. Fihlmann, and excited no little 
interest, not only among the Esths, 
but also in Russia and Germany. 
Dr. Fiahlmann, assisted by Dr. 
Hueck, undertook to collect orally 
what remained of the Kalew-epic 
among the peasantry, but death pre- 
vented his completing the under- 
taking. The Dorpat Society then 
placed his manuscripts in the hands 
of Dr. Kreutzwald, with the request 
that he would prosecute the work. 
He accordingly travelled through 
the whole of Esthonia, and com- 
mitted to writing every runa that 
was repeated to him. He thus ob- 
tained an immense accumulation of 
poems; in different parts of the 
country he found the same pieces, 
with slight variations; by this 
means he obtained numerous read- 
ings. Some of the runas were mo- 
dernised, and their ancient ring lost, 
but in the district of Pleskaun he 
found them singularly pure. Dr. 
Kreutzwald was assisted by several 
of the country pastors. From Tar- 
wast he could only obtain fragments, 
but they were nearly all identical 
with complete runas gathered in 
Pleskau. 

Having made his collection, his 
next task was to sift it. Some 
fragments evidently belonged to 
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other poems, and in no way fitted 
into the story of Kalewa ; these he 
rejected. Many were legends, 
Christian or German, and of a later 
date, and these were set aside. 
Several of the poems relating to 
Kalewa had suffered localisation in 
two, three, and even four different 
places; just as our Arthur is said 
to have had his seat in Cornwall, 
in Wales, and in Scotland. The 
Doctor was forced to retain only 
one of these, and he apologises to 
the neglected places for omitting 
their claims. Sometimes the same 
incident or sentiment occurred in 
two different sets of verses, and, as 
it was exceedingly difficult to dis- 
tinguish between them, both are 
published. 

But, when all was done, gaps 
were found, not wide, sometimes of 
only a few lines, but sometimes 
affecting the whole story. In such 
cases restorations have been at- 
tempted, but with judgment ; where 
tradition was silent, no addition has 
been made. But the editor em- 
phatically denies having treated the 
Kalewipoeg as Macpherson tinkered 
Ossian. He says, ‘I have imposed 
on myself systematically the duty 
of not merely taking down the 
fragments in so many words, but of 
rendering as exactly as possible the 
very grammatical constructions, so 
that I may say with well grounded 
right, that Kalewi-poeg, as he is in 
this edition, is throughout, in form, 
in contents, in feature, bone, flesh 
and blood one with the Esthonian 
people, and not a mere Esthonian 
production.’ The original is care- 
fully distinguished from what has 
been restored by Dr. Kreutzwald 
by the use of asterisks. 

The poem was published in Esth, 
with a translation into German 
begun by Carl Reinthal, and finished 
by Dr. Schultz (Bertram) in 1857-61. 
Its original title is ‘ Kalewi-Poeg, 
iiks ennemuistene Eesti jut.’ It con- 
sists of twenty Laulus (cantos), and 
of 19,043 four-foot trochaic lines. 
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Its mythologic indications are 
scanty, compared with those in the 
Kalewala, but such as there are 
prove that the Esths and the Finns 
had the same religion. Ukko, the 
supreme god, reigned behind the 
blue tent curtains of the sky, for 
Suomi and Esth. Nardus haunted 
their forests alike, and the copper- 
man of the water, Pikku mies, 
reigned over the Baltic which 
washed the Finn and Esthonian 
shores. 

Its hero, Kalewi-Poeg, is known 
to the Finn as Kullervo, but whereas 
to the Esth he is a demigod and a 
king, to the sister people he is a 
slave. 

The hero has no name; he is called 
the son of Kalew, the Kalewi-Poeg, 
the Kalewide, or sometimes like his 
father, Kalew. His two brothers 
are likewise nameless. As in house- 
hold tales the youngest son is the 
bravest and most,successful, so in 
this epic, the third son surpasses 
the two elder sons in heroism, and 
reigns in his father’s room, At 
what time he lived is not clear. 
Whether there be an historical basis 
to the tradition is doubtful. The 
colonisation of Scandinavia by the 
Norsemen is said to have taken 
place in the reign of Kalew the 
father, but allusions are made to 
the invasions of the ironmen, which 
point to the attacks of the northern 
pirates in the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh centuries. 

In the Finnish Kalewala we find 
all the freshness of the Iliad, but 
the Esthonian poem is one pro- 
longed wail for past glories and 
present miseries. The Finn was 
never enslaved, but the Esth from 
the time of the German invasion 
lived a life of bondage under foreign 
prelates and nobles, and the iron of 
his slavery has eaten into his soul. 


In the bosom of the forest, 

Where the bushes fling their shadows, 
Where the alder boughs are dripping, 
Where the birches sadly waver, 
There of mossy cairns are seven, 
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Not adorned by loving fingers, 

Nor by watchful eyes attended. 

One contains our tears of anguish, 
One entombs our chain of bondage, 
One is o’er our smitten heroes, 

In the fourth waits gnawing famine, 
In the fifth humiliations, 

In the sixth the plague is lurking, 
In the seventh utter ruin. 


Such is the key-note of this 
mournful strain wrung from a hope- 
less people. The poet can scarcely 
refer to the glories of the past 
without drawing a contrast with 
the present. ‘The Esth,’ says Wil- 
helm Schott, ‘is ever lamenting 
over his past youth, whilst the Finn 
has a heart which is ever young. 
Kalevala is a fresh spring morning, 
with silver cloudlets floating in blue 
ether, Kalewi-Poeg is a gorgeous, a 
fantastic, intermingled flood of au- 
tumn-evening hues.’ 

The poem begins with a prologue 
or Sissejuhatuseks, full of beauty 
but dripping with tears, calling on 
all hearers to gather ground the 
singer who, with a strange confu- 
sion of Christian and heathen ideas 
is going to summon up ancient lays 
‘from Ukko’s breast and Mary’s 
bosom,’ where they have long been 
stored. 

‘ Hear my lay !’ he exclaims, ‘as I 
tell tales of the Kalewide, deeds of 
the Alewide, works of the Olewide, 
fate of the Sulewide.’ 

The opening of the first lugu, or 
song, illustrates the reckless appli- 
cation of epithet and exaggeration 
of imagery characteristic of Tchudic 


poetry, and rather Oriental than 
European. 


Loose thy vessel, gallant singer, 
Thrust thy slender keel from shore, 
Spread the sail of pleasant legend, 
Dip the sparkling ballad oar. 
Seek the golden strains of eagles, 
Seek the raven’s silver tale, 
Seek the copper songs of cygnets, 
Piping where they, mirrored, sail. 
Speak aloud hoarse waves of ocean, 
_ Voices of the draughty morn ! 
Sing ye tempest tones sonorous, 
Tell me when was Kalew born ? 
Shall I chant,—poor bird of sorrow,— 
Can I, with a broken breast? 
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Whilst youth’s drooping, faded blossom 
On the heather leans distress’d, 
With a belt of sable spruces 
Watching by its place of rest. 


The Esth like the Finn addresses 
winds, waves, birds, plants, his 
song, his boat, his very garments, 
as though they were instinct with 
sympathy, and yet sometimes the 
consciousness of their inability to 
feel for him forces itself painfully on 
his convictions. 

The Great Progenitor had three 
sons ; one sought Russia and became 
a merchant nation, the second went 
to Norway and founded the Scan- 
dinavian races, and the third, Kalew, 
was borne upon the back of an eagle 
over the sea to Esthonia, In this 
land dwelt a widow, who, one day 
as she was driving her cattle to 
pasture, found on the road a chicken, 
a blackcock’s egg, and lastly a 
young crow. She took them home 
with her, and put egg and chicken 
into a basket in the store-room, 
and tossed the crow into a corner. 

Four months after, going into the 
chamber, she found that the chicken 
had grown into a beautiful maiden, 
whom she named Salme, that from 
the egg had hatched an equally 
lovely damsel, whom she called 
Linda, and that the crow had turned 
into an orphan girl, who became the 
cinder-slut of the establishment. 

Salme was much courted. Wooers 
besieged the house. Among them 
came the white-faced Moon, then 
the Sun with glowing cheeks, and 
lastly the Star-lad, whom she 
accepted. 

Linda was next sought in mar- 
riage by the Moon, by the Sun, 
by Wind, by Water, and finally by 
Kalew, to whom she at once gave 
her hand ; and bidding farewell to 
the widow, mounted his sledge 
and departed with him. ‘ Sadly 
looked down the Moon with lowered 
lids, the Sun was dull in face, the 
Birches looked in at the widow’s 
window. But Linda’s heart was at 
rest as she flew in her lover’s arms 
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from her home, forgetful of her 
foster-mother’s tears,—as she flew 
by the side of her husband over the 
wide snow wastes, through the 
thick firwoods, by day lightened by 
the clear sun, by night illumined 
by the silver moon.’ The account 
of the courting of the maidens, the 
proposals, their answers, the feast- 
ing and dancing, occupies nearly 
seven hundred lines. 

Linda became the mother of 
three sons, ‘a clover-leaf of sons,’ 
as the poet calls them; the youngest 
is the hero of the poem. After the 
death of Kalew, the still beautiful 
Linda was sought in marriage by 
the Wizard of Finland, who, when 
refused, vowed that he would carry 
her off, will she nil she; and he 
carried his purpose into execution 
whilst the three young men were 
absent at the chase. Linda, in 
despair, cried to Ukko, who, in 
answer to her prayer, changed her 
into a huge rock too heavy for the 
wizard to carry, and too obdurate 
and rugged to make him desire to 
take the trouble. He accordingly 
deserted her and returned to his 
home. 

The third canto closes with the 
despair of the sons at their mother’s 
loss. The youngest seeks the beach, 
and gazes on the setting sun with 
a heart overflowing with grief. 

Waves are washing, one on other, 

In slow rhythm along the shore, 

Bursting on the bluffs of iron 

In white surf, with muffled roar. 

Running, trampling on each other, 

As if each a message brings, 
Yet no tidings of the ‘mother 
In its foam the water flings. 
Stars are glancing, blithe untiring, 
At the swaying of the tide, 
Yet not one finds words to whisper 
Where his prey the thief does hide. 
Thus unflagging, forward, backward, 
O’er the surface ripples wreathe. 
Who in those wet arms are dandled, 
Who on those blank bosoms heave, 
Never recking :—forward reeling, 
Never heeding :—backward stealing ; 
Waters will no secrets breathe. 
Though they mutter, yet the wavelets,— 
Though they quiver, yet the stars,— 
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Are not touched by human triumphs, 
Do not ache at mortals’ scars. 

Waves are washing, one on other, 

In slow rhythm along the shore, 

Bursting on the bluffs of iron 

In white surf, with muffled roar, 

Flinging high their frothy columns, 

Heedless, reckless, evermore. 
Thus, the lives of men are drifting 
Waves that stagger to one beach, 
Where in calm of evening purple 
Pebbly cairns are piled by each. 
And the stars of heaven twinkle, 
And the yellow sun doth burn, 
And the moon with pallid visage 
Gleams upon them, each in turn, 

But the sun stands mutely gazing, 

And the wan white moon is dumb 

And the winking stars are voiceless, 

Watching each uprear his tomb. 

The fourth lugu, which in our 
opinion is the noblest in the whole 
poem, opens with an invocation to 
the ‘cuckoo, golden bird,’ to unclose 
‘its silver beak, and move its copper 
tongue,’ and bring news of the son 
of Kalew, who plunges into the sea 
and swims away from land in quest 
of his mother. The description of 
the young man swimming by night 
with his hair flowing behind him, 
and the waves rushing from the 
stroke of his hands, whilst the 
‘star-waggon’ wheels in the vault 
above, Orion sets, and the Pleiades 
dive into the black tumbling water 
as he toils along, is singularly wild 
and picturesque. At length he 
reaches a little island, where he 
lands, and stretches himself on the 
turf. Then he hears a clear voice 
singing a beautiful ballad. ‘ It was 
the pure strain of a little maiden, 
breathed forth in all the glow of 
youth, sung in sweet silvery tones, 
artless as a bird’s warble, as the 
call of a cuckoo in a coppice, as the 
chanting of a nightingale in a 
grove. The young man creeping 
nearer, sees a beautiful girl with 
soft brown eyes and rich locks 
flowing over her neck and shoulders, 
sitting weaving by a red fire that 
splutters under an oak. 

The son of Kalew answers her 
song, and then, with dastardly 
cunning, takes advantage of the 
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poor girl’s innocence to seduce her. 
Uttering a piercing cry which 


arouses her parents, full of shame, 
the girl leaps off a crag into the 
sea, and is drowned. 


Island-mother’s only daughter, 
Island-father’s little pigeon, 
Lies in cold bed of the sea, 
And the waters smooth her pillow, 
Rock her on their chilly bosoms, 
Soothe her on their rolling knee. 
Sought the father, bowed with sorrow, 
Sought the mother, dropping tears, 
Sought a trace of little maiden, 
Sought their dove with anxious fears. 
‘ Has the vulture, or the eagle, 
Rent the duck that floated dreaming, 
Softly plumed upon the tarn ? 
Has a rude lad nest and nestling, 
Maiden and her quiet chamber, 
Shattered with his ruthless arm ?” 
To the beach a shoe is floated, 
To a tree a garland clings, 
On the sands blue ribbons stranded, 
On the rocks some little rings, 


The hero, with heartless indiffe- 
rence, plunges into the sea and con- 
tinues his course, calling to the 
aggrieved parents, ‘God be with 
you, sad father! the water has 
robbed you of a daughter ; the net 
of the thief has bereaved me of a 
mother; so we are comrades in our 
desolation.’ 

Arrived in Finland, the son of 
Kalew seeks out, and having found, 
kills the enchanter who had carried 
off his mother. Then before re- 
turning to his native land, he visits 
a famous smith, and obtains from 
him a sword of marvellous sharpness 
and flexibility. The smith cele- 
brates the completion of the sword 
with a feast, at which the hero 
becomes drunk and noisy, and 
boasts of what he had much better 
have been ashamed of—the adven- 
ture with the little girl in the island. 
The smith’s son rebukes him, and 
the tipsy Esth in a rage cuts off his 
head with the sword which the 
father had made for him. The old 
smith curses the son of Kalew: 
‘Rise up, iron, against the death- 
dealer! strengthen thyself against 
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the throat-cutter! pay the debt to 
the murderer in like measure, where 
and when least expected.’ 

Kalewi-Poeg suddenly becomes 
conscious of his crime, and rushes 
from the house to a lonely spot 
where he may sleep off his drunken- 
ness and forget his guilt. His 
snoring produces an earthquake. 
‘The rocks shake, the sand whirls 
round, birds cease from singing, 
hares forget to play, and people ask 
whether a host of war chariots is 
approaching !’ 

The hero awaking from his slum- 
ber, resolves to return to Esthonia, 
and, having mounted the boat of 
the slain Finn wizard, he sails across 
the gulf. ‘Lightly the wind wafted 
the little boat on its way, and the 
wavelets rocked it gently as it made 
for Wierland. . With the rudder in 
his left hand he sported with the 
bubbling water, whilst he skilfully 
guided the vessel on her course.’ 
At midnight the vaporous form of 
the drowned maiden rose from the 
waves, and reproached him for his 
double crime, but in tones of such 
tender sweetness that the heart of 
the young man was dissolved into 
tears. He checked the course of 
his boat to listen, and heard the 
following song floated to his ears 
over the rolling waves. In the ori- 
ginal there are eighty-seven lines, 
but they may be condensed : 

I have gone to rock on water 

On the waves to make my swing, 
I have gone where sands are shifting, 
Where their tresses sea-weeds fling. 
There to still my spirit’s sobbing, 
There to stop the bleeding vein 
Of my mangled heart, my troubles 
There to choke, there quench my pain. 

O’er the water one is paddling, 

And his white sail shines along; 

Whilst a fire-beam from his weapon 

Down the olive deeps is flung, 
And a trail of crimson dribbles 
In his wake the foam among. 
Ah! that blood-stream dyes his sister’s 
Pallid cheeks that wane below, 
Paints those petals of dead roses, 
As if life in them did glow. 
To the sea I strayed, poor maiden! 
Strayed to sport upon the sands, 
002 
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Strayed to sing among the breakers, 
Clink the shingles ’twixt my hands. 

There I sank, a wounded sidiee, 
There, a pierced sparrow, fell, 

There a broken crocus drifted, 
There I lie, an empty shell. 

Weep for me no more, sweet mother ; 

ail not now, my father dear ; 

In the sea my nest is moulded, 
With no violator near. 

For the foam is sheeted o’er me, 
And the white sand lies below, 

None can wake me to fresh sorrow, 
None arouse me to new woe. 

Oh, thou poor ill-fated brother! 
Long must thou thy crimes atone, 

Ere the brown earth closes o’er thee, 
And thy toil and guilt are done. 


On reaching home, Linda appears 
in vision to her son and warns him 
to beware of his sword, which will 
work his ruin, as blood cries for 
blood in expiation. Taara, or Ukko 
(the god) also appears to the young 
king and foretells a brief reign of 
prosperity, and then death through 
the sword which had slain the son 
of the man who had fabricated it. 

One day as Kalewi-Poeg was 
carrying planks over a marsh, his 
sword fell into a stream and was 
lost. He had lain down exhausted 
with his labour when an enchanter 
stole the blade from his side, but it 
slipped from his fingers and dis- 
appeared in the stream. A curious 
colloquy follows between the hero 
and the sword, in which the former 
upbraids his weapon for deserting 
him, and the sword excuses itself 
by describing the solicitations of 
the water-spirit who called it to 
her arms. The son of Kalew then 
bids his beloved weapon a touching 
farewell, and exhorts it, should the 
man who carried it off step into the 
stream, to rise from the bottom, 
and smite him on the heel—refer- 
ring, of course, to the enchanter. 

We will not follow the king 
through his various adventures, his 
travels, his labours to civilise his 
people, to bring the land into culti- 
vation, or to defend his people from 
their enemies. The inroads of the 
‘iron men’ become more frequent, 
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and after long conflict Kalewi-Poeg 
with his three friends—the son of 
Sulew, the son of Alew, and the 
son of Olew—advanced against 
them, determined to risk all in a 
final campaign, 

But before entering into battle, 
Kalewi-Poeg buries all his treasures 
in a swamp, speaking over it the 
following incantation :—‘In the 
deep bosom of the turf, in the soil 
of thick gravel, under the beds of 
firm clay, I hide my golden helm, 
and I sink the booty won in war, 
the clasps gotten in battle, the or- 
naments of my mother, and the 
heavy torques, old kreutzers, rubels, 
thalers, and all the gathered trea- 
sure of my father. Choose three 
with black blood and not marked 
with a white hair. Slay three 
living creatures : a black cock with 
ruffled comb, a black cat or dog, 
and lastly a black grovelling mole. 
When the fires of Midsummer-day 
are lighted, then may the treasures 
of the Kalewide shine forth! Should 
a man come here with the black 
things to pour out the power of the 
blood ; should the cauldrons on two 
feet be raised, and a handful be 
above it, hearken to the mutter of 
words behind the fastness of Taara. 
If the man’s mother have erred 
with strangers or with those of her 
kin, then let not this which is here 
concealed become his property. 
His only may it be whose mother 
has been pure.’ A battle is fought 
at Embach, and in it Kalewi-Poeg 
loses his horse, and Sulewi-Poeg is 
wounded ; in asecond battle Sulewi- 
Poeg is killed, and Alewi-Poeg is 
lost in a deep mere, from which at 
times his iron casque and three- 
edged sword is seento gleam. The 
son of Kalewi is so distressed at the 
loss of his friends, that he retires 
into the forests and lives a hermit- 
life, till a fresh invasion causes him 
to shake off his inactivity. But in 
passing through a stream, the long 
lost and forgotten sword rises from 
the bed and smites off the hero's 
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knees, and Kalewi-Poeg sinks on 
the bank and bleeds to death. — 

There are two different versions 
of the condition of Kalewi’s son 
after death. One relates how his 
spirit is admitted to the realms of 
the gods where— 

In the flicker of the fire-flame, 

In the midst of Taara’s band, 

Leaning with his cheek on hand, 

Sits the Kalewide lame ; 

Ever listening to the chanting 

Of the bards, whose rolling strains 

Tell of battles on earth’s plains, 

Tell of roving sunlit sails. 

Thus, with red gleams o’er him slanting, 

Sits he listening to their tales. 

But according to another version, 
the gods decreed that he should be 
the guardian of the gates of Sar- 
wik,or Hell. They therefore raised 
him from the dust, but were unable 
to restore his amputated leg, so 
they placed him on a white horse 
and bade him ride to the gates of 
Hell : 

When the mighty son of Kalew 

Reached the portal into Hell, 
Gate of adamant admitting 
To the shadow-realm, there fell 
From the sky a voice of thunder— 
‘Clench thy fist and smite the stone!’ 
Then he struck; and at the stroke 
Deep into the mountain broke, 
Sarwik answered with a groan. 
Then, recovering from the shock, 
Closed about his fist the rock. 


And there he sits on his white 
steed fastened to the mountain side, 
waiting the time of his delivery. 
Sometimes he struggles to escape, 
and then the earth quakes. One 
day he will free his right hand, and 
then he will return to earth to 
avenge the injuries of the Esths and 
elevate the poor crushed people into 
a mighty power. 

The great poem contains nume- 
rous episodes, some of historical, 
others of mythological interest. 
Kalew’s son descends into Sarwik 
and fights with the devil of Estho- 
nian mythology, and robs him of 
his three daughters. He has his 
adventures with giants and witches, 
and overcomes them in the way we 
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are accustomed to regard as de 
rigueur with national heroes of ro- 
mance. One of the legends en- 
shrined in the Kalewi-Poeg is also 
found in the Scandinavian Edda, 
and it is one of a gross nature with 
sufficient coarse humour about it to 
have facilitated its transmission 
from people to another. Whether 
it be an original invention of the 
Norse or the Esth, matters little. 
It is of no interest, and is rather 
of the nature of the Schwank than 
the Méhrchen. Another and more 
important incident is one contained 
in the seventeenth lugu. 

Kalewi-Poeg wandered with his 
three kinsmen through a forest. At 
night they reached a cave, where a 
hag was cooking a soup in a caul- 
dron over a large fire. They asked 
her to give them some of its con- 
tents, and she promised to do so if 
they would keep watch over the caul- 
dron all night, and prevent any one 
from tasting the soup. The men 
readily agreed, and the old woman 
disappeared among the bushes. The 
night was portioned off between the 
four friends, and the son of Alew 
was given the first watch. As his 
time of release neared, a tiny imp 
with a bell on his neck and horns 
growing out of his head, tripped 
out of the cave and asked for a 
taste of the soup. He was permitted 
to take one drop ; then he leaped on 
to the edge of the cauldron and at 
one draught drainedit. The vessel 
was again filled and confided to the 
care of the son of Olew, with similar 
result, The third time the son of 
Sulew kept guard, with like ill 
luck. The fourth to watch was the 
son of Kalew, who resisted the 
dwarf, and found him suddenly de- 
velop into a giant armed with pro- 
digious force, and in height over- 
topping the trees. 

Precisely the same story is found 
in the Kalmuk colJection of tales— 
the Siddhi-Kiir, No. IIL, ‘Massang.’ 

One of the episodes of the poem 
probably does not belong to it at 
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all, and the Dorpat Society has 
acted without sufficient care in ad- 
mitting it into the Kalewi-Poeg,with 
the dramatic course of which it has 
no connection whatever, and which 
is certainly an entirely distinct 
poem. This piece is a fragment 
extending over two hundred lines, 
and relates the adventures of an 
orphan shepherd boy, upon whom a 
wood-spirit, moved with compas- 
sion, bestowed an egg, which the 
lad cherished in his bosom till from 
it was hatched a mouse, which in 
process of time developed into a cat. 
The cat turned into a dog, the dog 
into a lamb, and the lamb became 
a sheep with a fleece of gold ;—evi- 
dently a case for the consideration 
of Mr. Darwin. 

One of the most interesting and 
curious historical traditions en- 
shrined in the Kalewi-Poeg is that 
of a great expedition fitted out by 
the Esth prince for the exploration 
of the North Pole. There is, as 
might be expected, much that is 
mythical in the account of the 
voyage, but there is also so much 
which implies a knowledge of the 
parts visited, that it is impossible 
for us to conclude otherwise than 
that some such expedition really 
did take place, though when, it is 
impossible to decide. According to 
the Esth cosmogony, the gods, in 
making the world, spread their blue 
tent over it, and staked it down at 
the extreme limits. Behind this 
azure canopy stood the upholders 
of the sun and moon and the dis- 
penser of the rains. To the north 
was Ukko’s door, through which 
gleamed fitfully the light as it 
swung on its hinges. Behind this 
door were hidden all the mysteries 
of the heavenly world, and the 
glories of Kungla. 

The son of Kalew seems to have 
been only partially satisfied with 
the popular account, and to have 
been desirous of examining the tex- 
ture of the tent curtains, and of 
fingering the pegs which held it to 
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the earth. He is represented to ug 
at the opening of the sixteenth 
book as musing on this very theory; 


The all-powerful son of Kalew, 

With inbred ambition glowing, 

Had arrived at this conclusion— 

‘I will seek out ways untraversed, 

To the world’s end I will travel, 

Where in Northern regions, distant, 

None hath journeyed heretofore. 

Where no path has yet been trodden, 
Where the vaulting of the heaven 

On the solid earth is weighing.’ 

Then he shouted, full of vigour, 

Words that rang out shrill and clear; 

‘ Bear me eagle, bird resplendent ! 

Bear me northward on thy pinions, 
Skimming over wastes of ocean, 

To the utmost, hidden limits 

Of the world, that I may finger, 

Touch and grope, where heaven's vaulting 
Meets the rafters of the earth. 

When I start upon my voyage 

I must row to Finland’s coast, 

Turn my prow towards the North star, 
Where the wheeling waggon turneth. 

I must seek the wise of Turja, 

Kinsmen old who may direct me, 

Point the course that I must steer. 

That is to say, he will seek Finn- 
mark to the north of Norway. 
Turja is the Esth name for Norway. 

Having consulted with his bro- 
thers and nobles, he is advised to 
sail in an iron ship, as a wooden 
vessel may catch fire in the northern 
lights. He despises iron, and builds 
a large silver vessel. This may 
mean nothing more than that the 
ship was very good, for anything 
esteemed by the Esth is termed 
silver or golden. The cuckoo is 
repeatedly called a.silver bird, and 
Kalew addresses the hedgehog as 
his ‘ golden brother.’ 

Having stocked his vessel with 
food and mead, and having obtained 
silver armour for his nobles, and a 
suit of gold for himself, he set sail: 

As the ship before grey dawning, 
As the ship in twilight veiled, 
Lenok, ere the sunbeam glistened, 
Sprang upon her watery path, 
Rocked upon her billow-cradle, 
Men were waving caps for joy, 
Men were singing songs of praise. 

Day after day the vessel held 
northward, and the son of Kalew 
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became daily more sanguine of fin- 
gering the edge of the sky. Storms 
however rose, and for a whole week 
the ship bore the brunt of the gale, 
the foam drifting over the deck, so 
that the steerer could not see the 
man at the mast, nor could the 
sailors hear the orders shouted to 
them. 

On the seventh day the weather 
cleared, and the sun shone out upon 
a strange coast, along which the 
exhausted waves fretfully tumbled. 
No one on board knowing whither 
the vessel had drifted, a man who 
understood the language of birds 
questioned a seagull, and from it 
ascertained that the coast was that 
of Lapland. 

Kalewa goes on shore, and the 
land is described as a boundless 
tract of grey moss-covered moor— 
a pretty accurate account of the 
country about the North Cape. 
Kalewa searches long before finding 
a hut, and then he comes precipi- 
tately on a Lap maiden, and nearly 
scares her out of her senses. The 
girl was seated at the door of the 
hovel, singing how— 

‘Suitors came to me, fair damsel, 

Lovers thronged round me, blithe maid, 

Five or six with foaming pitchers, 

Seven hundred bringing errands, 

First the Moon, the Sun next followed, 

Then the third : 

‘came Kaliwide 

Suitor with gigantic shanks !’ 

Thus roared out the son of Kalew * 

Springing sudden on the threshold ; 

And the maiden, screaming loudly, 

Fled from him in wild dismay. 


The father, an aged and sagacious 
lap, runs up to discover what is 
the matter, and Kalew’s son tells 
him that he is on his way to the 
north to look through Ukko’s door. 
The Lap observes that the Esth’s 
ideas of the north are far from 
accurate, that space is unlimited, 
and that Kalewa might sail for ever 
without reaching the limits of the 
world, 

The son of Kalew, however, will 
not be persuaded, but hires the 
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Laplander to guide him to the ex- 
treme north; and then, forgetting 
his offer to the young lady, deserts 
her in his ship. After a tedious 
voyage, the vessel sights a large 
fire island, and the crew land on it. 
They find a volcano in eruption, 
casting up red-hot stones, and pour- 
ing forth streams of molten rock. 
From another mountain rises a co- 
lumn of dense smoke, and hard by 
they discover a jet of boiling water. 
The rest of the island is covered 
with pathless tracts of snow and 
ice. One of Kalewa’s nobles, the 
son of Sulew, ascends the active 
voleano, and the hot cinders are 
described as pattering incessantly 
on his armour, After having had 
his eyebrows and lashes scorched, 
the son of Sulew curses the fiery 
mountain, and retreats. 

Leaving this island, which is 
certainly Iceland, the vessel Lenok 
reaches a land still more waste, 
where no birds are heard or seeu. 
Here the crew meet with an adven- 
ture which is simply fabulous, taken 
from a popular household tale. 


Kalew’s son gave then commandment 
For each sail to be outspread, 

For he fain would push still further 
And explore the Northern limits. 
Keen and biting grew the cold, 

Ice was formed upon their wake ; 
Though ice-hummocks huge, uplifted, 
Slowly drave the silver vessel 
Ploughing ever to the North. 


They now lose sight of the sun, 
and are illumined by the moon. A 
magnificent display of the aurora 


frightens all the crew except 
Kalewi-Poeg, who shouts to the 
darting rays to ‘shoot their silver 
spears and whirl their golden tar- 
gets,’ and declares that now the sun 
has vanished he will prosecute his 
course by the northern light. 

The ship at last drifts to a coast 
which is apparently that of Green- 
land. The expedition probably 
wintered in the ice, and was carried 
by the moving pack towards the 
strange shore in spring. This 
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land is described as peopled by 
inhabitants who were half dogs, 
their faces alone having a human 
appearance. Probably these were 
Esquimaux in their fur dresses, 
surrounded by their dogs, or drawn 
over the ice in sledges by the teams 
of dogs, a proceeding which to the 
Esth poet would be unintelligible, 
and might easily lead him to con- 
vert the people into a semi-canine 
race. 

Kalew’s son begins to slaughter 
the helpless little people, and then, 
looking on the devastation he has 
made, he is filled with compunction 
and prays to Ukko to make amends 
for his rash act. 

Give this land abundant fishing, 

Fill the streams with countless broods, 

Grant abundant herds of seals, 

Riches too, in winged creatures, 

Here may logs by sea be drifted, 

May wood litter all the shore, 

So that future folk may bless me 

For the gifts my prayer has won. 


This prayer is singular ; it points 
to a knowledge of the manner of 
living in high latitudes which must 
have been acquired by experience, 
and leads us to the conviction that 
the expedition of Kalew’s son is 
not wholly fabulous, but is probably 
the earliest Polar expedition on 
record, 

The king began at last to pine 
for home. He was satisfied that it 
was impossible for him to reach the 


North Pole, and baffled he turned 
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the prow of his ship homeward, 
One consolation remained to him— 
the consideration that he had 


gained experience by his voyage: 


Though we found not what we wanted, 
Yet we learned that Taara’s wisdom 

Is unbounded as earth’s regions. 

On the homeward voyage, wisdom 
Grows :—It lacked when outward bound, 
As I wandered through waste waters 
Went to dance on distant billows, 

Went to touch the veil of heaven. 

Oh, may never other people 

Do what I in vain attempted! 


From the specimens given of this 
remarkable poem, some idea may 
be gathered of its great power and 
beauty. 

An American poet has recently 
translated into the metre of Hia- 
watha, large portions of the Fin. 
nish Kalewala, The Kalewi-Poeg 
equally deserves an English ren- 
dering, for it is in no way inferior in 
poetical merit to the Kalewala ; and 
though wanting the stern grandeur 
of the other, it possesses a pathos 
wholly deficient in the great Suomi 
epic, Neither the Finnish Waina- 
moinen, nor the Esthonian Son of 
Kalew, attracts much interest to 
himself, but both are cast into 
situations of weird picturesqueness 
which involuntarily arrest the 
imagination, and which in the 
Kalewi-Poeg have been made the 
most of by a poet full of subjective 
feeling. 





